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PREFACE 




T HIS War is by universal consent the greatest*catas¬ 
trophe of modern times. To dwell upon its social 
ravages and economic ruin is not my present purpose. 
While we are engaged in a struggle for national existence 
the responsibility for the mischief may be hidden or 
disguised by passion, excitement, Press censorship, and 
martial law. But the time will come when the record of 
historical facts which led all Europe to this fate will have 
to be examined and the blame apportioned. A duty is 
therefore imposed upon some of us to collect these records 
before they are covered with the cobwebs of time, to 
co-ordinate them, and to set them forth for the judg¬ 
ment of a wider public. 

Meanwhile, as we wait upon the course of military events 
and economic exhaustion, we may with profit study the 
work of the great European diplomats whose skill and 
competence have hatched Armageddon out of the 
Serajevo egg. 

Personally, I believe that the judgment of mankind on 
the War will depend more on its consequences than on 
it» origins, and that in this way the truth of the Greek 
philosopher’s words, “By suffering we learn/’ will be 
realized in due course of time. Nevertheless, in the 
recollections of the past we can always fihd a guide to 
the future, and therefore it seems to me a duty to collect 
and collate such diplomatic and political facts about the 
causes of the War as have already come to light. 
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I have therefore sought in a preliminary chapter to go 
back and examine why this conflagration has spread from 
Eastern Europe, and to uncover the methods by which 
the diplomacy in the different capitals has worked, leading 
Europe to the inevitable and disastrous end. For this 
purpose I have first glanced at the history of the relation* 
of the European Powers to each other for the last twenty 
years'* in order to bring before our minds the state of affairs 
in Europe at the time when this crisis developed. Then 
I have given as complete an account as I have been able 
of the course of the negotiations and c the events that took 
place each day in the important capitals in Europe for the 
fourteen days before the outbreak of war. For this purpose 
1 have dissected the English White Paper and placed all 
the facts related therein in chronological order. With this 
1 have fitted in similar material from the German Denkschrift, 
the Russian Orange Book (from my own translation of the 
Russian text), the Belgian Grey Book, the Austrian White 
Paper, and other material. Thus a record is obtained of 
all the relevant events in chronological order. There is 
included also an account of the military preparations and 
mobilizations in the countries concerned, largely based 
on the reports of Press correspondents. 

From the above material I think the reader will be able 
to see concisely and consecutively what was passing 
through the minds of the diplomats of the now belligerent 
Powers, and what efforts they made for peace. It will 
be possible also to see how the guardians of the peace 
of Europe were being daily frightened and stampeded by 
fear and distrust of each othe^r or by anxiety for their own 
prestige, and how they were finally overborne by the 
military partyjn each country. In the running comments 
which I have added I have taken it upon myself to indicate 
where blame or praise seems justly to be deserved. 

In some later chapters I have added a number of 
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ofjjcial documents which do not appear in any of the 
Government publications hitherto issued; also texts of 
the Treaties bearing upon certain points of importance, 
Parliamentary speeches, and some of the more important 
Press correspondence, the sources of which have been 
duly acknowledged. Amongst the Parliamentary speeches 
I have myself made or have obtained translations of the 
declarations on the outbreak of war by the statesmen and 
public leaders in France, Germany, and Russia. The 
similarity of the sentiments in all these speeches is almost 
as noteworthy as th$ support which has been obtained by 
all from the official exponents of Christianity, art, science, 
philosophy, and letters. Each Foreign Minister or spokes¬ 
man of his Government claimed that his country worked 
for peace, but was forced to take the sword through envious 
and hostile neighbours who were attacking it. Each said 
the War was only in self-defence and asked for national 
unity, while the Sovereigns appealed to the Deity to bless 
their arrfis, and the Churches, under the inspiration of State 
policy, have declared it to be a “ Holy War." On the other 
hand, the Social Democrats or advanced Left parties of 
all countries declared that they had no quarrel with the 
workers of other lands, and denounced the War as a war of 
capitalists and bureaucrats ; but, when once the die was 
cast, they agreed to follow their Governments in the 
defence of their national existence. With such irony as 
this the history of the last few days of peace is filled. 

My special thanks are due to my friend Mr. Dudley 
Ward, who afforded me great assistance in compiling 
and arranging the material, ^nd whose knowledge of the 
course of diplomatic proceedings in Berlii? was of the 
utmost value to me. 

M. PHILIPS PRICE. 

Tibbekton Court, Gloucester, 

October 19 , 1914 . . 
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. THE DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

I T had long been regarded as a possibility that the 
internal affairs of the Austro-Hungarian Empire might 
lead to a European war. The task of balancing the in¬ 
terests of the three principal races that comprise Austria- 
Hungary, Teuton, Magyar and Slav, has been one of the 
great political problems of Europe. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the Ottoman Empire, while in Europe, had 
one feature between them in common. Both possessed 
within their borders hostile racial elements, whose whole 
social and political aims gravitated towards neighbouring 
States. Austria, as inheritor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
has struggled to maintain her temporal leadership of Latin 
Catholicism against the Orthodox Slavs, who have inherited 
the traditions of Greek Christianity and of the Eastern 
Empire at Constantinople. Russia, upon whom fell the 
mantle of political leadership of Orthodox Slavdom, became 
thus the arch-enemy of Austria, and the rivalry of each 
for political influence in the Balkans has been one of the 
chief sources of unrest in Europe. For Russia it was 
a great religious duty to protect and secure the develop¬ 
ment of the Southern Slavs. Her ignorant and super¬ 
stitious ‘ but intensely religious peasantry were easily 
influenced by Pan-Slav ideals and dreams of a Slav 
Empire from the Arctic to the Adriatic. # But Russia’s 
foreign policy is always unstable. During the last half 
of last century her attention in the Balkans was confined 
chiefly to Bulgaria, while she allowed, under the Treaty 

2 * 
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of Berlin, the Servians to fall under the influence of 
Austria. But Bulgaria refused to remain a protege of thfe 
great Slav Power in the North, and on the rise of the 
“ Stambolovists " Russia's relations with Bulgaria became 
less cordial. 

After the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina # in 
1908 and the German threat of “ shining armour,” Servia 
came again into favour with Russian diplomacy. Austria, 
on the other hand, dreaded the rise of the political power 
of the Southern Slavs, which inevitably drew many of 
her people away from Vienna and Budapest towards 
Belgrade and thus threatened her very existence. Indeed, 
the Balkan Alliance is said to have been founded at the 
instance of Russia, and to have aimed originally at Austria. 
It was to have included Turkey in a great Serb-Bulgar- 
Graeco-Turk confederation. (See articles in the Times on 
the Origin of the Balkan War, June, 1913.) But Turkey 
would not come in, and so the Balkan States had to settle 
accounts with her first. Thus came the Balkan War of 
1912 and the first obstacle to Slav dominion was removed. 
In the following year the Balkan Alliance broke in a 
fratricidal strife. For the disruption of the Alliance the 
cause is still obscure. Russia accuses Austria of having 
sown seeds of dissension among the Allies (see M. Sazonof’s 
speech in the Duma, August 8, 1914 *), while on the other 
hand Germany accuses Russia of having done the same 
(see Chancellor’s speech in Reichstag 2 ). Servia was 
now greatly increased in power. She had waged two 
successful wars and had recovered her old kingdom in 
Macedonia. According to some authorities 3 she was 
looking eagerly forward to the coming trial of strength 
with the Austrian power in the North. These ideas were 
fostered by societies in Servia who had ramifications 
in the Slav provinces of Austria-Hungary, and some of 
their activities are set forth in the Austrian White Paper 
(see p. 197). % Although this document is doubtless highly 


* Parliamentary Speeches ( d ). 

* Ibid. (6). 

* See Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s letfcjr in the Times , September 18th. 
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coloured, there is enough to prove the existence of a 
political movement highly prejudicial to the Dual Monarchy. 

Meanwhile in Austria there had been for some years 
past a school of political thought, headed by the Archduke 
Franz-Joseph, which aimed at reconciling the Southern 
Slavs of the Dual Monarchy by creating an independent 
Slav political element within the Empire to counterbalance 
the Magyars, and thus form a Trial Monarchy. This 
naturally aroused on the one hand the hostility* of the 
Magyars, who regarded the South Slav Provinces as within 
their own exclusive sphere of influence, and on the other 
hand the bitterest hatred among the Servians of the 
kingdom beyond the Danube, who realized in the recon¬ 
ciliation of the Southern Slavs to the Austrian Empire the 
end of their aspirations for expansion northwards. At the 
hand of one of these two forces the Archduke fell a victim. 
The official Austrian view is that the murder was the result 
of Pan-Serb political propaganda in Bosnia and Croatia, 
inspired from Belgrade. 1 From other sources it is sug¬ 
gested that the instigators to the murder came from within 
the Monarchy itself. 2 Be that as it may, the death of 
the Hen* to the Hapsburg Throne at the hands of a Bosnian 
assassin was Austria’s excuse for settling accounts with 
Servia. This she proceeded to do in drastic fashion. 

During the weeks that elapsed between the Serajevo 
murder and the presentation of the Austrian Note on July 
23rd, Europe waited in suspense to know what Austria would 
do. Matters had come to a pass, and she was bound to 
act at last. Ominous hints from the Austrian Press during 
the first few days of July warned observers that she would 
probably act drastically. The first signs of the coming 
sform were to be seen in the scarcely veiled threats of 
Austria which were issued in an official communique 
published in the Pester-Lloyd jov July 5th. In it Servia was 
reproved for lack of courtesy to her neighbour, and the 
hint was thrown out that she had better be reasonable 

jt 

* 

’ Sec Austrian White Paper, p. 199. 

2 Leading article in Temps , July 25th, and White Paper 30. Sec 
Press Correspondence (i). * 
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in the coining discussion with the Austrian Government 
about her relations with the Dual Monarchy. A firrrii 
attitude was meanwhile taken by Count Tisza in his 
speeches in the Hungarian Chamber on July 9th and 
15th, which pointed to the “clearing up” of Austria's 
relations with Servia, and to a determination to combat 
the Pan-Serb propaganda. From July 20th onwards the 
diplomatic and Press campaign against Servia increased 
in intefisity, and caused considerable unrest and anxiety 
in Berlin, which was not allayed till the day before the 
issue of the Note. 

On the evening of July 23rd the Austrian Note was 
presented by the Minister at Belgrade to the Servian 
Government.* Briefly, it demanded an official apology 
from Servia for the Pan-Serb propaganda which had been 
going on within the Empire, the suppression of certain 
newspapers and societies, the dismissal and punishment 
of certain officers concerned in the murder, and lastly, 
the collaboration of Austrian along with Servian officials 
in executing these demands. A time limit was fixed, giving 
this demarche the character of an ultimatum. 

The Austrian official attitude is explained in the Frem - 
dcnblatt for July 24th. 2 It dwelt upon the danger of the 
“system of mines which had been laid 4 from Servia 
outwards into the heart of Austria’s southern Slav pro¬ 
vinces.” It described the influence of the great Servian 
propaganda from Servian sources outside the Empire 
which was covering Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Croatia with 
a network of societies subversive of Austrian political 
unity. This, it was said, could not continue, and the time 
had come to settle accounts. Dr. Dillon, in his telegram 
to the Daily Telegraph on July 24th, viewed the situatipn 
somewhat in this light, when he described it as the first 
symptom of a “ gigantic struggle, which is bound to make 
itself felt throughout Europe, between Slavs and Teutons, 
between the nations who are content with the territory they 
possess and tfiose whose aim it is to annex the possessions 
of neighbours.” 

1 See English White Paper 4. /■ * See German Denkschrift. 
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This was the position on July 23rd, when Austria made 
a stroke on the success of which her very existence de¬ 
pended. It is reasonable to ask, however, how this action 
on the part of Austria affected her partner Germany and 
what were the circumstances in which the latter was placed 
by the action of her ally. To understand the relationship 
between the two countries it is necessary to go back to the 
Austro-German Treaty of Alliance which was concluded 
in 1874, but not published till 1888. 1 The two important 
clauses of this Treaty bind either country to go to the 
assistance of the other in the event of an attack by Russia, 
If the attacking party should be a Power other than Russia, 
the country which is not attacked is bound at least to 
maintain an attitude of benevolent neutrality, and if the 
attacking party be assisted by Russia the first part of the 
Treaty comes into force, binding the one to assist the other. 

Now, as I explained above, Russia has, as part of her 
traditional foreign policy, assumed the role of protector 
of the southern Slavs, and in their cause has more than 
once in the course of history taken up arms. 

This fact must be considered in realizing the situation in 
which Germany is placed and the causes of her foreign 
policy. For ■since Russian policy is always bound up with 
the southern Slav, there is always the possibility of Russian 
intervention to prevent what it might rightly or wrongly 
consider to be an infringement of the independence and 
liberty of a southern Slav State. Austria, as champion of 
the Teutonic races in the South of Europe, and Russia as 
protector of the Slavs, might easily pick a quarrel over a 
country like Serna, which lies within the fringe of the 
influence of both Empires. This quarrel might, by the 
terms of the Triple Alliance, involve Germany, and for just 
the same reason that Russia would refuse to allow a 
southern Slav State to be crtished, so Germany, for motives 
of pure self-interest, would refuse to see Austria crushed. 
Germany's position was explained by the Daily Telegraph 
correspondent in Paris in his telegram for July 28th, when 
he said that in a " Russian invasion of Galicia Germany 

* See Treaties (/). 
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would be compelled, not only by Treaty but in self-defence? 
to take up arms on behalf of Austria." 1 

Now, Germany's strategical position places her at no 
inconsiderable disadvantage to her neighbour Russia, who, 
with vast resources of raw human material, can menace her 
eastern frontiers and wear down in course of time the more 
highly trained but limited forces of the German Empire. 
Moreover, the vast size of Russia makes her virtually in¬ 
vincible. But that is not all, for another factor in the situa¬ 
tion would arise as soon as a Russo-German quarrel found 
its military expression. The terms of the Dual Alliance are 
not publicly known, but it is an open secret that in a Russo- 
German conflict France is bound to co-operate with her 
ally and engage the attention of Germany on the western 
frontiers until the slow-moving armies of Russia are able 
to move in the east. There is thus a complete link in the 
chain. Austria's life-and-death struggle with the forces 
of Slavism in the Balkans forms the first link. Russia’s 
religious sympathy for her southern Slav brothers is the 
second. Germany's political self-interest, embodied in the 
terms of the Triple Alliance, in maintaining the Teutonic 
Power against a circle of hostile Slav States is the third. 
France's unknown, but apparently unlimited'obligation to 
Russia is the fourth. 

Thus it would appear that so far from Germany’s interests 
lying in the direction of instigating an Austro-Russian 
quarrel, her safety depended upon preventing such a 
situation arising. A large number of statements have 
been made, however, that Germany was the instigator of 
this quarrel, and these views find expression in certain tele¬ 
grams between the Chancelleries of St. Petersburg, London* 
and Paris between July 24th and 31st, and also various 
telegrams from Press correspondents in Paris and St. Peters¬ 
burg during that time. All these sources represent Germany 
as the power standing behind Austria, uncompromising in 
her attitude, pfeventing a peaceful solution. 8 On the other 

1 See Press Correspondence (xiv). . 

3 See English White Paper 6 apd 95, and Times correspondent 
in Berlin. Press Correspondence (xv), (xviii), also (v). 
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Jiand, there is evidence to the effect that during the negotia¬ 
tions after the Austrian Note to Servia, Germany, how¬ 
ever stupidly and supinely she handled the Austro-Servian 
dispute, was fully alive to the danger to Europe of a Russo 
Austrian conflict. Thus the telegrams passing between the 
Landon, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Paris Foreign Offices 
show that although Germany refused Sir Edward Grey’s 
suggestion of a Four Power Ambassadorial Conference in 
London, nevertheless she supported the mediation of Four 
Powers not immediately concerned at Vienna and St. Peters¬ 
burg, with a view to inducing Austria and Russia to come 
to terms with each other. Indeed, Germany was on more 
than one occasion'the means of conveying to Austria pro¬ 
posals concerning the need of moderation in Vienna and 
about the guarantees which Servia could reasonably be 
expected to give. 1 The pressure brought to bear on Austria 
by Germany during the last few days of negotiations is also 
seen in the German Denkschrift and in the Westminster 
Gazette correspondent’s telegram of August 1st. 2 In addition 
to these, numerous British Press correspondents in Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, between July 25th and 30th, show that 
Germany, so far from being an instigator, was doing all she 
could, having regard to the difficult position in which she 
was placed, to make her ally come to terms with Russia .3 

Germany’s great initial blunder was that she refused to 
regard the Austro-Servian dispute as one that concerned 
any other but those two countries, and would not 
recognize the claim of Russia to be consulted about the 
fate of Servia. Hence her interpretation of Four Power 
mediation was not the same as Russia's. She wanted 
•mediation to aim at securing for Austria a “free hand.” 
Russia wanted mediation which would give her a 
chance of settling the Servian question according to her 
ideas. 

Thus we see from the above how the European Powers 

* English White Paper 18, 95, and 98. 

3 See Documents (a). 

3 See Press Correspondence (ii), (iii), (vi), (vii), (viii), (ix), (xii), (xvi), 
(xix). 
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would automatically group themselves as soon as a Teuto- 
Slav crisis in South-eastern Europe arose. It was part of* 
the tragic necessity which arose out of the nature of politics 
in Eastern Europe and which caused the Powers on the 
Continent to form themselves into two opposing groups, 
through a network of alliances and counter-alliances. * 
But what was the position of England in relation to these 
Powers ? To understand this it is first necessary to trace 
roughly the history of her foreign policy for the last twenty 
years. During the last decade of the nineteenth century 
England stood in splendid isolation. It was the policy of 
Lord Salisbury to keep England free from all Continental 
alliances, whether open or secret, to fcreate no special 
friendships, to contract no partnerships which implied 
hostility to a third State, and to avoid the European system 
of Power-balances. At the close of the century new ideas 
began to appear, and the speech of Mr. Chamberlain in 
1899 was the forecast of a change in British foreign 
policy. But the Fashoda incident was still fresh in people’s 
minds, and the Russian danger in the East was still for¬ 
midable to the British Empire in Asia. Friendships 
were sought in other directions, and in 1899 Mr. 
Chamberlain, reflecting no doubt the feeling of the 
Government, proposed the alliance of England with her 
next-of-kin upon the Continent, Germany. But Germany 
was at that time in no mood for alliances. She was 
gradually consolidating her position as a Great Power, 
her industries were making rapid strides, her navy had 
begun to show the world that she meant to protect her 
over-sea commerce and also to gain for herself a legitimate 
voice in the councils of Europe. England was at this, 
time engaged in the Boer War, and feeling against her 
on the Continent was hostile. Moreover, her relations 
with Russia in pie Far East w^re strained. Germany, at 
the outset of her career as a European Power, felt that 
she could not ajford to jeopardize her position by becoming 
drawn into the orbit of England’s policy and by running 
the risk thereby of losing her independence and perhaps 
of bringing down upon her the* hostility of other powerful 
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Continental neighbours. Nor would she join in a Con¬ 
tinental alliance against England in the Boer War for 
similar reasons. Germany’s position at that time can be 
studied in Bulow's “ Imperial Germany .” 1 In the part 
dealing with foreign policy, he explains that Germany 
11 sould not be guided in her decisions and acts by a policy 
directed against England, nor could she for the sake of 
England's friendship become dependent upon her; in her 
development as a sea pow£r, Germany would nSt reach 
her goal either as England's satellite or as her antagonist.” 
This short-sighted policy of Prince Bulow was to a 
large extent responsible for the ill-feeling which soon 
after developed befween the two countries. It was perhaps 
explicable on the grounds that a young industrial nation, 
when it is expanding and growing, is jealous of its position 
and fears being brought under the tutelage of others. 
It had nevertheless a most injurious effect upon the sub¬ 
sequent relations of the two countries. 

England had meanwhile broken her traditional policy and 
had entered into the Anglo-Japanese Alliance with a view to 
preserving the status quo in the Far East, maintaining the 
integrity of China and opposing Russian designs. The 
recent revelations in the “ Memoirs of Count Hayashi,'' the 
Japanese statesman who was Ambassador in London at the 
time, showed that while the negotiations for the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance were in progress there was 
a proposal for the participation of Germany in a new kind 
of Triple Alliance for the maintenance of the above-men¬ 
tioned objects in the Far East. The proposal failed, the 
alliance was concluded a deux , and the circumstances 
which prevented the participation of Germany are still 
shrouded in mystery. It may be that the responsibility 
rested in Berlin, and that Germany thought she saw designs 
on her diplomatic independence; it ma^y have lain in 
London, owing to the fear of the German navy, or it may 
have been thwarted in Tokio by the young IJastern Power, 
who feared that she would be unable to use as much 
influence on two European Powers as on one . 2 

Bulow’s “ Imperial Germany,” p.*3o. * " Memoirs of Count Hayashi.” 
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England, having broken her policy of splendid isolation 
by the Japanese Alliance, and finding Germany disinclined 
to respond to any further overtures, turned to France. The 
relative naval and military strength of France as compared 
with Germany was declining, and France was therefore more 
open to negotiations with England than she had ever btfen 
before. There had been long-standing friction between the 
two countries. Some of the causes of this friction, such as 
the Newfoundland Fisheries, Siam, Madagascar, and the 
Hebrides, had already been partly settled during the 8o's 
and 90's. But the problem of Egypt and Morocco was 
untouched, till in 1904 the Anglo-French Convention 1 
cleared up all these outstanding questions and laid the seeds 
of what ultimately developed into a general diplomatic 
alliance. The understanding over Egypt and Morocco was 
as follows : In the Convention England declared she had 
no intention of altering the political status of Egypt, and 
France declared that she would not ask for a time limit to 
be placed upon the British occupation. France also 
declared that she had no intention of altering the political 
status of Morocco, while England recognized France's right 
to preserve order and exercise influence over the internal 
affairs of Morocco. The equality of commercial facilities 
was guaranteed in both countries, and a number of other 
minor matters were disposed of. In addition to this, how¬ 
ever, a number of secret articles were added, which never 
appeared till 1911. These articles allowed England and 
France, if they were “ strained by force of circumstances, to 
modify their policies in Egypt and Morocco,” and they 
agreed that if it became “desirable to introduce reforms 
tending to assimilate the legislative systems ” of Egypt and 
Morocco respectively, neither country would set any 
obstacles in the way of the other.* But the Convention 
ignored Germany’s growing ancfnot inconsiderable economic 
interests in Morocco, some of which carried with them also 
a semi-politicai character. England notified Germany about 
the Convention, but France failed to do so, and when, in 

” fly E D. korel. 
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addition to this, it became known to Germany that there 
were secret clauses to the agreement, the latter felt that she 
had not been consulted about the future of a country in 
which she had large economic interests. With customary 
clumsiness she forthwith intervened in Paris in 1905 and 
demanded a conference on the affairs of Morocco. This 
conference resulted in the Act of Algeciras in 1906, and set 
up a system of internal organization for Morocco, in which 
the French and Spanish obtained special rights over some 
t>f the public services, while International control was intro¬ 
duced into others and the integrity and independence of 
the Sultan of Morocco was affirmed and recognized. During 
the diplomatic negotiations which resulted in the Act of 
Algeciras, British diplomacy, bound by the clause in the 
Convention, worked side by side with France, and thus the 
Morocco question was settled for a period of five years. 

In the following year, 1907, England made another move, 
which was to some extent a corollary of the Anglo-French 
Convention. She settled her great outstanding disputes 
with France's ally, Russia. By the terms of the Anglo- 
Russicfn Convention 1 Great Britain and Russia agreed 
to maintain the integrity and independence of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet. In the last two countries the 
status quo was to be maintained, but in Persia the country 
was divided into a Russian, a neutral, and a British sphere. 
In the Russian sphere Russia was allowed to have the 
preference for all economic works of a public nature, such 
as railways, roads, banks, telegraphs, etc., and a similar 
privilege was given to England in the English sphere. In 
the neutral sphere the two countries were to have equal 
rights. In none of the three spheres was the right given to 
either country to interfere with the internal affairs of Persia 
or to meddle with its system of government. 

Thus we see that neither the Anglo-French nor the 
Anglo-Russian Convention assumed the form of a definite 
alliance, but both were rather of the nature of#agreements on 
special points of colonial policy which had divided hitherto 
three Empires. Indeed, actual diplomatic support was 

1 See iVeaties (g). 
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only entailed in the case of the Anglo-French Convention. 
It was this, however, which largely led to the crisis of 1911. 
In the spring of that year France had sent a military expe¬ 
dition to Fez to put down disorder and rebellion. The 
expedition, necessary no doubt, was nevertheless, on the 
basis of the Algeciras Act, illegal without the participation 
of Germany. Germany, after saying nothing for some 
months, acted clumsily again when all Europe thought she 
was gding to say nothing ; the Panther was sent to Agadir, 
and the second Morocco crisis arose. In the resulting 
Convention the whole of the public law of Europe relating 
to Morocco was altered and finally settled, but not without 
considerable friction and misunderstanding between England 
and France on the one hand and Germany on the other, 
which during August of that year nearly led to war. In 
November, 1911, the Franco-German Convention was signed, 
which turned Morocco into a French Protectorate. France 
added over 20,000 square miles to her colonial Empire, 
giving in return a guarantee to Germany for equality of 
commercial opportunity in Morocco and exchanging the 
large slice of territory in the French Congo for a similar 
piece in the German Cameroons. Thus a difficult problem 
which had caused much friction between England, France, 
and Germany, and in the settlement of which the Anglo- 
French Convention played no small part, was solved. 
Throughout both Morocco crises England and France 
rendered mutual diplomatic support to each other, but 
beyond this diplomatic support no other liability on the 
part of England was at that time made public. 

Sir Edward Grey's speech 1 in the House of Commons 
on August 3rd, however, threw fresh light on England's 
liability to France during these years of the Morocco con¬ 
troversy. It now transpires that during the first Morocco 
crisis of 1905-4 Sir Edward Gfey was asked by the French 
Government whether England could give armed support 
to France in $ie event of a Franco-German conflict. Sir 
Edward Grey replied that he would not bind England in 

1 Sir Edward Grey's speech, August v jrd, Hansard, and id. edition 
of White Paper. / 
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advance, but that if France were forced into a war through 
l dispute with Germany which arose out of the Anglo- 
French Convention, public opinion in England would 
probably rally to the material support of France. There¬ 
upon the French Government proposed that if that was 
the, case it would be as well that French and English 
naval and military experts should consult about the best 
means for taking measures in co-operation if needed. 
Sir Edward Grey agreed to this on the understanding that 
these conversations did not bind the British Government 
to decide its course of action. In the second Morocco 
crisis the same situation arose, and the attitude of England 
to France remainecf the same as in the first crisis of 1905-6. 
It was not until 1912, however, that the attitude of England 
became more clearly defined. The question of the naval 
and military conversations was then brought before the 
Cabinet, and it was decided that there should be a definite 
understanding in writing. This was effected in November 
of that year, when in an unofficial letter to the French 
Ambassador Sir Edward Grey agreed that in the event 
of an, attack on France by a third Power threatening 
European peace, the British and French Governments 
should at once discuss what measures they would take 
in common. Not long after this unofficial understanding 
the French fleet was concentrated in the Mediterranean, 
leaving the northern shores of France undefended. It was 
to this fact that Sir Edward Grey appealed in his great 
speech in the House on August 3rd, when he held that 
England was morally bound to support France because, 
after the unofficial understanding contained in that letter, 
England had tacitly acquiesced in the concentration of the 
French fleet in the Mediterranean. For Sir Edward Grey's 
public statements on the point prior to the crisis of last 
July, a study of Hansard is interesting. 1 , 

Thus we trace the development of the Aiiglo-French 
Entente. Arising out of a Convention for % the settlement 
of Colonial affairs, it developed through naval and military 
conversations into a strategic understanding, which though 

1 See Treat'^s (i) and (;). 
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unofficial in character and unknown to Parliament, was 
held to carry with it a moral obligation to support tli'e 
Dual Alliance. 

It still remains to refer to the alleged naval agreement 
which was said to have been carried out between England 
and France’s ally, Russia. Early in 1914 the Berlin news¬ 
papers published information from Paris and St. Petersburg 
sources to the effect that naval conversations were in 
progress between England and Russia. Some excitement 
was caused in Berlin at this announcement. In England it 
was felt that the close relations existing between England 
and France made it quite conceivable that conversations of 
this nature were going on with France's ally. No definite 
information on this point, however, is at present obtainable. 
A statement, however, was made by Sir Edward Grey in 
answer to a question by Mr. King on June nth in the 
House of Commons as to whether a naval agreement had 
been concluded between England and Russia. 1 In reply, 
Sir Edward Grey denied the existence of any such agree¬ 
ment and said that none was likely to be entered upon so 
far as he could judge. This statement, as the Manchester 
Guardian pointed out a few days later, did not preclude the 
possibility of conversations having taken place of a similar 
nature to those which had gone on between* England and 
trance in 1906, and which may have carried with them 
similar moral obligations. 

Meanwhile Anglo-German relations, which had been 
embittered by diplomatic tension during the 1911 Morocco 
crisis and by naval rivalry, improved after the Balkan crisis 
of 1913, when the two countries worked together for the 
settlement of the Albanian problem. An Anglo-German 
agreement over the economic spheres of interest in Asia 
Minor and the Persian Gulf was, moreover, being prepared 
and was to have been signed in the autumn of 1914. Such 
an agreement would have settled ail outstanding difficulties 
between the two countries in the East and might have laid 
the foundation for a closer understanding still. But the 
antagonism between Teuton and^ Slav in Eastern Europe 

* See Treaties (ft). 
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dominated European politics. In the Balkans the rivalry 
between Russia and Austria grew ever keener, while in 
Poland, Russia and Germany were rapidly arming against 
each other. Russia had during the last year increased her 
standing army and improved her lines of communication, 
while Germany made a special levy after the Balkan War of 
1912 to strengthen her fortresses on the East Prussian 
frontier. In the spring of 1914 there was a war scare based 
on an article by a St. Petersburg correspondent *in the 
Cologne Gazette about Russian preparations, and although 
the storm did not burst till the autumn the tension between 
the two Empires remained almost at breaking point. 

Thus we see how.England became involved in this great 
European conflict, and how by a series of alliances and 
secret obligations the quarrel between Slav and Teuton in 
Eastern Europe was allowed to grow till it came to involve 
British support for Slav influence in the Balkans. 



DIARY OF NEGOTIATIONS AND EVENTS 
IN THE EUROPEAN CAPITALS 

WITH SUMMARY 

July 23 

AUSTRIA 

A T 6 p.m. on July 23rd the Austrian Minister at Bel¬ 
grade presented a Note containing the demands of his 
Government concerning the Pan-Serb agitation in Austria. 
The text is given in full in the English White Paper 1 and 
also summarized in the Introduction to this book, p. 4. 

ENGLAND 

On the same day the Austrian Minister in London had a 
conversation 2 with Sir Edward Grey, in which he explained 
privately to the latter the nature of the Austrian demands. 
In the absence of the text of the Note Sir Edward Grey was 
only able to comment upon the time limit; the first and 
most obvious point, namely, the limited time given for the 
Servian reply, which, as he pointed out, might seriously 
inflame public opinion in Russia and lead to serious com¬ 
plications. Count Mensdorff, of course, tried to excuse the 
time limit by suggesting that on Servia rested the responsi¬ 
bility for not having instituted the inquiry into the causes 
of the murder on her own territory. In view of the fact 
that the murder took place on Austrian soil, it is difficult to 
understand how it could be expected that the Servian 
Government could trace the pauses of the murder to their 
source. This Attitude of the Austrian Government repre¬ 
sentatives, as indeed is suggested in Sir Maurice de Bunsen's 
dispatch 3 to Sir Edward Grey, points to the fact that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government neither expected nor desired 

1 White Paper 4. a Jbid. 3. 3 Cd. 7596. 
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the acceptance by Servia of the Austrian demands. At the 
conclusion of the interview 1 with Count Mensdorff, Sir 
Edward Grey said he hoped that if there were difficulties 
Austria and Russia would discuss them directly with each 
other. This was the first proposal of an informal nature 
made by Sir E. Grey that the matter should become the 
subjbct of negotiations for other countries besides Austria 
and Servia. 

On the same day 8 also the Servian Minister saw Sir 
Arthur Nicolson at the Foreign Office, and told him that his 
Government were very disquieted at the Austrian demands. 
He said that Servia was willing to take the necessary steps 
to give satisfaction, B but could not abandon “certain poli¬ 
tical ideals,” or be dictated to by Austria. He added that 
both the assassins of the Arch luke were Austrian subjects, 
and that one of them had been the subject of complaint by 
the Servian authorities, who had desired to expel him from 
Servia. The Austrian Government, however, had protected 
him. 

July 24 
AUSTRIA 

On the day # f olio wing 3 the presentation of the Austrian 
Note to Servia Count Berchtold received the Russian 
Charge d’Affaires, M. Kudashef, and passed the remark 
that Austria felt her very existence to be at stake. 

From German sources 4 it also appears that M. Kudashef 
declared at the same interview that Austria had determined 
to put a stop to Serb intrigues within the Monarchy ; that 
she had no desire for conquest ; and that she was far from 
intending to bring about a change in the balance of power 
in the Balkans. 

Meanwhile, the Russian Ambassador in Vienna, who left 
lor Russia that morning, is reported in Si? Maurice de 
Bunsen's telegram 5 to Sir Edward Grey to have said that 
if Austria intended to humiliate Servia, Russvi would not 
remain indifferent. 

1 White Paper 3. 2 Ibid. 30. 3 ibid. 7. 

4 German Denkschrift, Exhibit 3. s White Paper 7. 
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GERMANY 

The German Government meanwhile was acquiescing, at 
any rate officially, in the policy of the Austrian Government. 

The statement in the official Denkschrift, 1 that " we gave 
Austria an entirely free hand as against Servia but did not 
participate in her preparations," shows that German felt at 
one with her ally in the necessity of putting a stop to 
a political movement which, as it seemed, threatened the 
existence of the Dual Monarchy. Germany, in fact, was 
ready to allow Austria to do as she liked in the settle¬ 
ment of her quarrel with Servia at this stage of the 
crisis. * 

This attitude is further explained in the official com¬ 
munique of the German Government through its Ambas¬ 
sadors in Paris, London, and St. Petersburg. 

The communique 2 said that Servia was responsible for 
having allowed the propaganda to go on, knowing that it 
would have dangerous consequences to Austria. It held 
that Austria should be allowed the choice of means to deal 
with the problem, and that it must be settled between 
Austria and Servia alone. The interference of another 
Power, it added, may lead to “ incalculable consequences." 
This Note—the tone of it was apparently Understood in 
London and St. Petersburg—was the subject of considerable 
comment in Paris. According to official telegrams and 
Press correspondence in Paris, the German Ambassador 
in this capital is described as having used threatening 
language to France .3 

It is evident, of course, that in taking this extreme non 
possumus attitude Germany was running grave risks of 
precipitating a European war. That her diplomats were 
not aware of the danger they were running is evident, as we 
see later from the desperate .attempt they made to force 
Austria to r«cognize the necessity of consulting Russia over 
her dispute with Servia. 

* See German Denkschrift, p. 117. 

a White Paper 9. 

3 Press Correspondence (iv) and (v). 
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BELGIUM 

The Belgian Foreign Minister to-day 1 sent to the Belgian 
Ministers in the different capitals a Note, saying that the 
international situation was grave; that the possibilities of 
an international conflict had to be reckoned with, and 
measures had been taken to ensure the observation of 
Belgian neutrality. 

SERVIA 

On the receipt of the Austrian Note Servian thoughts were 
at once turned to Russia, the guardian of the Orthodox Slav 
States of South-east Europe. 2 The Crown Prince tele¬ 
graphed to the Tsar of Russia complaining that the Austrian 
demands were not consistent with Servian independence; 
that some of the demands would mean the change in the 
legal system; that while she was willing to accept those 
demands consistent with Servian integrity she could not 
accept them in toto, and she finally appealed to Russia for 
help and advice. 

The British Minister in Belgrade also informed Sir 
Edward Grey to-day 3 that the Servian Government found it 
impossible to accept the Austrian demands, and hoped that 
England would make Austria moderate them. 

The same story is told by the Russian Minister in Bel¬ 
grade to M. Sazonof .4 M. Pashitch, he says, proposed to 
answer the Austrian Note and also to appeal to the Powers. 
After that, he says, if war is inevitable Servia will fight. 

RUSSIA 

On the morning of the 24th M. Sazonof, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, asked Sir George Buchanan to meet him 
and the French Ambassador and discuss the terms of the 
Austrian Note and the situation that arose tlfenjfrom.s He 
began by expressing the opinion that Austria’s conduct was 
botli provocative and immoral, and suggested that Germany 
was at the back of Austria, instigating her to make this 

1 Belgian Grey Book. 2 Orange Book 6. 

3 White Paper 8. * Orangi'^Book 9. 5 White Paper 6. 
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attack. He foreshadowed an early mobilization of the 
Russian army, and then along with the French Ambassador 
made a bid for England's support, attempting to tie her 
down unconditionally to back the Dual against the Triple 
Alliance. He hoped, in fact, before anything was done in the 
way of mediation and negotiations among the Powers that 
England would declare her solidarity with France and Russia, 
and so overcome the force of the Triple Alliance. 1 Sir 
Georgar Buchanan, however, said he saw no reason to 
suppose that Great Britain would declare solidarity. This 
action was approved of by Sir Edward Grey in a telegram 2 
on the following day. The attitude of England in St. 
Petersburg, therefore, was undefined and vague during this 
stage of the crisis. It is possible indeed that if at this 
stage England had either given her unconditional support 
to France and Russia, or else had absolutely refused every¬ 
thing except strict neutrality, the dispute would never have 
gone beyond this stage. 

That afternoon, according to Reuter's correspondent in 
St. Petersburg, a Cabinet Council was held which lasted 
four hours. Reuter’s correspondent also adds that “ Russia 
will immediately intervene in the Austro-Servian crisis, and 
will ask Austria to prolong the period allowed in the ulti¬ 
matum for Servia's reply.” * 

After this Council meeting M. Sazonof sent a telegram 
to the Russian Embassy in Vienna asking Austria for an 
extension of time limit to Servia, while to the Russian 
Embassies in England, Germany, Italy, and France he 
wired asking them to support in these countries Russia’s 
step in Vienna .3 

The Russian Government attitude is further reflected in 
the German Denkschrift,4 where, in a telegram from the 
German Ambassador in St. Petersburg to the German 
Chancellor, M. Sazonof is said to have used “ unmeasured 
complaints*' against Austria's action, and said in definite 
terms that Russia could not allow this dispute to be decided 
between Austria and Servia alone. 

* Compare also Orange Book 17. * White Paper 24. 

3 Orange Book 4 and 5, White Paper 13. 

4 Denkschrift, Exhibit 4. 
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FRANCE 

On the 24th two Notes were communicated to the French 
Government. The one from the Russian Government * 
asked France to support Russia’s step in Vienna, while 
the*one from the German Government 2 was presented by 
Baron von Shoen, and communicated the contents of the 
Austrian Note, saying that Austria might have«to use 
pressure or even military measures against Servia. He 
added that the quarrel between Austria-Hungary and Servia 
must be localized. 

According to tile Daily Telegraph correspondent in 
St. Petersburg,3 however, the German Ambassador is said to 
have added that “ dangerous friction ” might arise between 
the Triple Alliance if the struggle were not localized. 
Moreover, the communication of the Ambassador was 
interpreted in Paris as a threat to France, although the 
reasons for regarding it as this are obscure, since similar 
language was used in London and St. Petersburg. 

The words used in the communication 4 to the British 
Government were “incalculable consequences,” and their 
use created no sensation in London. 


ENGLAND 

On the 24th a copy of the Austrian Note was handed by 
Count Mensdorff to Sir Edward Grey.s The latter expressed 
his regret that the time limit should have been insisted upon 
in the Note, and pointed out that Article 5 of the demands 
was quite out of keeping with the independent sovereignty 
of Servia. Count Mensdorff, however, stated that if Servia 
had held out her hand to Austria after the murder the present 
situation would not have arisen. 

Sir Edward Grey then had a conversation 6 with the 
French Ambassador, M. Cambon, in which he told him 
what he was going to say to the German Ambassador later 

1 Orange Book 5. » a Ibid. 8. 

3 Press Correspondence (v)., 4 White Paper 9. 

s Ibid. 5. \ 1 Ibid. 10. 
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in the day. He would say that if Russia took the view 
which any Power interested in Servia would be expected 
to take of the Austrian ultimatum he was powerless to exer¬ 
cise a moderating influence. He then expressed the opinion 
that the only chance of mediation was that France, Italy, 
and Great Britain should act simultaneously in St. Peters¬ 
burg, but that it was essential for any such proposal that 
Germany should join in. This was the first definite pro¬ 
posal for the settlement of the dispute in the South-east of 
Europe along the lines of a European concert. M. Cambon 
expressed his doubts whether this plan was feasible if once 
Austria had moved into Servia. He thought the best thing 
was to gain time by mediating in Vienna. 

In the afternoon Sir Edward Grey saw Prince Lich- 
nowsky, 1 who communicated to him the German Note (White 
Paper 9). Sir Edward Grey said he feared the attitude 
of Russia towards this dispute, and made the above-men¬ 
tioned suggestion, namely, that the Four Powers not directly 
interested in the dispute should work together for moderation 
in Vienna and St. Petersburg. But the German Ambassador 
gave no definite answer to this proposal. He had received 
no instructions, and apparently Germany's attitude was 
still that no one should interfere in the private affairs of 
her ally. 

Meanwhile .Sir Edward Grey telegraphed 2 to the British 
Legation in Belgrade, saying that Servia should express 
regret for the murder and promise the fullest satisfaction 
if Servian officials were proved accomplices. 

Thus England on the first day showed her anxiety to 
localize the dispute by creating a form of European con¬ 
cert. It was met at first by poor response from Germany, 
and, moreover, as the sequel shows, the system of European 
Alliance and Ententes based qn opposing Power-balances, 
had becom® such a feature of European diplomacy that, 
when this crisis arose, it was exceedingly difficult to form 
an effective concert. 


1 White Paper u. 


3 Ibid. 12. 
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July 25 
AUSTRIA 

On receipt of instructions to-day from M. Sazonof 
asking for an extension of time limit to Servia, the Russian 
Charge d'Affaires in Vienna saw Baron Macchio, 1 in the 
absence of Count Berchtold, who had gone to Ischl. 
M. Kudashef communicated M. Sazonof's request, jiut was 
refused. 

The request was backed by Sir Edward Grey, 2 who had 
given Sir Maurice de Bunsen permission to support the 
Russian demand ip Vienna. Austria thus remained im¬ 
placable and would not recognize Russia's right to take 
interest in the fate of Servia. 

SERVIA 

Meanwhile the British Minister in Belgrade informed 
Sir Edward Grey 3 that the Servian reply was going to 
be couched in the most conciliatory terms, and that 
Austria could not but be content unless she definitely 
wanted war. 

The Servian Government 4 then communicated its reply 
to the Austrian Note to the Austrian Ambassador at 
Belgrade. The reply commenced by saying that Servia 
had always tried to live on good terms with her neighbour 
and discountenanced these movements, which injured 
Austrian prestige. On the other hand, she could not be 
responsible, she said, for articles in the Press, manifesta¬ 
tions of a private character, or the peaceful work of 
societies. She was pained and surprised to hear that 
officials of the Servian Government were implicated in the 
murder of Serajevo, and was ready to hand over for trial 
any officials against whom * evidence could lie brought. 
She disapproved of and repudiated all attempts to prejudice 
the internal affairs of the Dual Monarchy. - The Servian 
Government, moreover, undertook to introduce into the first 


* Orange Book 12. 
3 Ibid. 21. 


a White Paper 26. 
4 Ibid. 39. 
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sitting of the Skuptchina a provision of the Press law 
providing punishment for all incitements to hatred and 
contempt of Austria, and to alter the articles in the 
constitution which would enable them to do so. It was 
agreed to dissolve the “ Narodna Odbrana,” in spite of the 
fact that as yet no proof of its complicity in the attack* on 
Austria was given. They further undertook to remove from 
the military service all who had taken part in an anti- 
Austrian propaganda, provided that the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment would communicate their names. The Servian 
Government would allow Austrian officials to collaborate 
with Servian officials in the execution c of these objects, in 
so far as such collaboration agreed with international law. 
Finally they would enforce and extend measures for pre¬ 
venting the illicit traffic of arms or explosives across the 
frontier. 

Thus Servia had practically accepted the whole of the 
Austrian Note except one or two points, and even these 
they had accepted with reservations. 

It was obvious, however, that no matter how considerate 
the answer of Servia was, the Austro-Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment was determined on a coup against its neighbour, for 
at 6.30 that evening the Austrian Ambassador at Belgrade, 
Baron Giesl, gave out that the Servian reply was unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and said that he would withdraw at once from 
Belgrade with his whole diplomatic corps. 1 

GERMANY 

On the morning of the 25th the British Chargd d‘Affaires 
in Berlin had an interview* with the Foreign Secretary, 
who began by promising to pass on to Austria the British 
proposal for the time limit to Servia. The Foreign Secretary 
said he knew that Servia coulcf not accept all the demands, 
but admitted that Austria meant to give Servia a lesson 
and proceed «to military measures. At the same time he 
privately confessed that he knew nothing about the con¬ 
tents of the Note till it was presented, and he thought the 

1 Orange Book 21. 8 White Paper 18. 
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Note was a bad diplomatic document. He added, that if 
the relations between Austria and Russia became threaten¬ 
ing he would be ready to fall in with the suggestion that the 
four disinterested Powers should work together for peace at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

This attitude is confirmed in a telegram from the German 
Chancellor to the German Ambassador in London, 1 in 
which he says he agrees with Sir Edward Grey in ^rawing 
a distinction between an Austro-Servian and Austro-Russian 
conflict. The dispute, he thought, might be localized by 
virtue of all the Powers refraining from intervention. He 
hoped Russia would keep quiet, but said that if an Austro- 
Russian controversy arose, Germany would , quite apart from 
her duty to her ally, mediate between Austria and Russia 
with the other Powers . 

It appears, therefore, that as early as the 25th Germany 
accepted the principle of Four Power mediation in Vienna 
and St. Petersburg for any Austro-Russian dispute which 
might arise. She would not, however, allow this to apply 
to the Austro-Servian dispute, and a conflict of interest 
between Germany and Russia arose when the latter insisted 
that the Austro-Servian dispute was one which concerned 
Russia. It is not easy to see what was the point of 
Germany's refusal to allow from the first mediation over 
the Austro-Servian dispute. If she would admit of mediation 
over any Austro-Russian dispute that might arise, she must 
have known that it would only arise out of the difficulties 
created by the Austrian Note to Servia. She was there¬ 
fore playing with words. 


RUSSIA 

The attitude of the Russian Government is explained 
to-day in a telegram from,Sir George Buchanan to Sir 
Edward Grey. 2 In it M. Sazonof says that l*e wished to 
see the Austro-Servian question placed upon an inter¬ 
national footing. He pointed out that Servia's obligations 
in 1908 were to the Powers and not to Austria. If Senna 
appealed to the Pozvers, Russia would stand aside and leave 
* Denkschrift, Exhibit 13. * 3 White Paper 17. 
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the question to the Four Powers—England, France, Germany, 
and Italy . Russia would take no action until it was forced 
upon her, but he felt that Austria was striking at Russia 
through Servia, and that she aimed at upsetting the balance 
of power in the Balkans. Then he repeated his bid to 
secure for Russia the solid support of England as he* had 
done on the previous day (see Russia, July 24th, and White 
Paper 6). 

This attitude of M. Sazonof is also reported in a passage 
in the Russian Orange Book, 1 describing how on the same 
day the Russian Foreign Minister telegraphed to the Russian 
Ambassador in London, expressing the hope that England 
would take a definite stand by Russia and France, if all the 
European Powers were involved in the dispute, in order to 
preserve the equilibrium of Europe. This equilibrium, he 
added, would be destroyed if Austria triumphed over Servia. 

Russia was therefore willing to agree to the principle 
of a European concert to settle the trouble in South-east 
Europe. If, however, this should fail and Servia should 
be crushed, then, according to Russia, the whole of the 
European balance of power would be altered, and ' Russia 
should gather round herself the forces of France, and if 
possible England, to overpower the Triple Alliance. Such, 
apparently, was the clear and straightforward attitude of 
Russia at this moment. Moreover, she was prepared to 
back her words by deeds, for at a second meeting of the 
Council of Ministers which took place on the afternoon of 
the 25th at Krasnoe Selo, the Tsar signed the order for the 
mobilization of fourteen Russian army corps on the Austrian 
frontier. (See Mobilization Chapter, Russia, July 25th.) 


FRANCE 

On the 2gth, the French Gbvernment gave the Servian 
Minister in Paris the same advice 2 about the need for 
conciliation with Austria. 

The Russian Charg6 d'Affaires in Paris then describes 3 
how the German Ambassador .visited the chief of the 


1 Orange Book 17. 


* Whitepaper 15. 


3 Orange Book 19. 
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political Department of the Foreign Office and informed 
him that his statement of the previous day (White Paper 9) 
was not threatening; that the statements in the French 
Press emphasizing the menacing tone of his statement to 
M. Bienvenu-Martin on the previous day were not correct. 
He said, moreover, what the German Foreign Secretary 
said on the previous day to the British Ambassador at 
Berlin (see White Paper 18), namely, that Austria pre¬ 
sented her Note without Germany’s knowledge; that 
Germany sympathized with Austria’s standpoint, but once 
the “ shot was fired ” Germany could only follow her obli¬ 
gations to her ally. 

According to Times and Daily Chronicle correspondents at 
Paris, an informal Cabinet Council was held on the night 
of the 25th, followed by “ much activity at the Ministry of 
War," while M. Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, 
arrived in Paris on the same night. 


ENGLAND 

On tfie 25th the Russian Ambassador communicated to 
Sir Edward Grey the Russian Note, 1 saying that Russia had 
asked for an extension of the time limit and asking England 
to take similar steps in Vienna. 

The Austrian Ambassador also saw Sir Edward Grey, 2 
and explained to him that the Austrian Note was not an 
ultimatum but a “demarche with a time limit,” and that 
rejection would be followed by military preparations, not 
operations. 

Sir Edward Grey then telegraphed to Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen in Vienna ,3 instructing him to support in general 
terms Russia's demands for an extension of the time limit; 
he added that he hoped that, # even if the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment considered it too late to prolong the tittle, limit, they 
would at any rate give time to prevent any irretrievable 
steps being taken. 

the same sense in a more definite form was conveyed in 

White Paper 13. 3 Ibid. 14, and Orange Book 16. 

3 White Paper 26. 
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a telegram from the Russian Ambassador in England t’o 
M. Sazonof/ in which Sir Edward Grey was described as 
having suggested to Sir Maurice de Bunsen that, if it was 
too late to discuss the prolongation of the time limit, the 
question of the arrest of Austria’s military operations might 
at any rate be raised. 

Sir Edward Grey then received the German Ambassador, 
Princ£ Lichnowsky, 2 to whom he pointed out what a short 
time there was between the presentation of Austria’s Note 
and the break-off of her diplomatic relations with Servia. 
The best method, he thought, was for England , France, 
Germany, and Italy to join together in asking Austria and 
Russia not to cross the frontier until it ivas possible to arrange 
matters. The German Ambassador then informed Sir 
Edward Grey that his Government had not known how 
stiff the Austrian Note would be, but that once the Note- 
had been launched Austria could not draw back. He said, 
however, that Austria might with dignity accept the Four 
Power mediation between Austria and Russia. He person¬ 
ally favoured it. This confirms the statement of the 
German Foreign Secretary on the same day. (See Germany, 
July 25th, and White Paper 18.) 

This part of the conversation is reported also in a 
telegram in the Russian Orange Book, in which the German 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg is reported to have said that 
Germany did not know the contents of the Austrian Note, 
but supports her action. 

In this interview between Sir Edward Grey and Prince 
Lichnowsky to-day Sir Edward Grey also expressed the 
opinion that so long as the question lay between Austria 
and Servia, England would not intervene, but as soon as 
it became one in which Russia and Austria were interested 
the peace of Europe was affected, and all the Powers must 
join in the settlement. 

This is also reported from a Russian source. According 
to the Orange Book, Sir Edward Grey was of opinion that 
British interests are only indirectly affected by the Austro- 
Servian dispute; that if Austria mobilized, Russia would 
1 Orange Book 16. a White Paper 25 and Orange Book 20. 
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mobilize, and that from that moment all the Powers would 
lJe interested; in that event England would preserve for 
herself full freedom of activity. 

At the same time as this was going on, Sir Edward Grey 
had telegraphed 1 to Sir George Buchanan telling him that 
public opinion in England would not sanction war with 
Servia, but that a development of other issues might bring 
England in. 

Sir Edward Grey's attitude apparently on the 2^th was 
this : He would not interfere in the dispute as an Austro- 
Servian one, but as soon as the dispute became an Austro- 
Kussian one, as it was sooner or later bound to do, he 
would interfere. But having practically agreed, therefore, 
that Russia might take this question out of the hands of 
Austria and make it a European question, he was not then 
prepared to say whether England would stand by Russia 
and back her up under these circumstances to the full. He 
would only say that " England must preserve for herself 
full freedom of activity,” and “ that England might be 
drawn in.” 

Two .other points must be recorded in the Diary for 
the 25th. Sir Edward Grey had an interview 2 during 
the day with the Italian Ambassador, who said that he 
approved of w*hat Sir Edward Grey had said to Prince 
Lichnowsky. He also told the Ambassadors in France, 
Germany, and Russia 3 that he had told the German 
Ambassador that he hoped the German Government 
would influence the Austrian Government to take a 
favourable view of the Servian reply. 


July 26 
AUSTRIA 

The Russian Ambassador * at Vienna re^u^ned from 
St. Petersburg on the 26th, and at once had an interview 4 
with the British and French Ambassadors there, in which 
he expressed the opinion that Austria was determined 

* White Paper 24. * a Ibid. 29. 

3 Ibid. 27. 4 Ibid. 40. 
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on war, and that he did not propose to press any further 
for an extension of the time limit. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen also had an interview 1 with the 
German Ambassador in Vienna during the day, when the 
latter expressed the opinion that Russia would keep quiet, 
and that she had no desire to interfere in Balkan affairs. 
This expression of opinion shows a considerable miscalcu¬ 
lation as to the real intentions of Russia in the mind of 
the Cferman Ambassador. On the other hand, the view 
of the Russian Ambassador in Vienna about the desire 
of Austria to precipitate war between herself and Servia was 
borne out by subsequent events. 


GERMANY 

During the day the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Herr jagow, and the Britisli Charge d'Affaires had 
a conversation together, 2 in which the former expressed 
the opinion that Russia would remain quiet so long as 
Austria did not annex territory. 

He did not apparently see any danger in the event of 
Austria taking steps to assail the independent sovereignty 
of Servia and reducing her to a vassal State fc This, indeed, 
Austria might easily do, while at the same time leaving 
her territorial integrity intact. 

But the Under Secretary would only say 3 that he had 
passed on to Vienna Sir Edward Grey's hope that Austria 
would take a favourable view of the Servian reply. 

The German Chancellor meanwhile telegraphed to the 
German Ambassadors in London, Paris, and St. Petersburg, 
expressing the view that Austria sought no territorial aggran¬ 
disement at the expense of Servia. 

To the London Embassy he wired 4 that Germany was 
working to localize the cohflict and preserve peace, and 
he asked England to use her influence for moderation in 
St. Petersburg. 

To the Paris Embassy he said s that on Russia rested the 

1 White Paper 32. 8 fbid. 33. 3 Ibid. 34. 

4 Denkschrift, Exhibit 10. s Jbid., Exhibit toa. 
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responsibility of avoiding war, and he hoped that France 
would influence St. Petersburg for moderation. 

To the St. Petersburg Embassy he expressed 1 the hope that 
Russia would take no steps to endanger the peace of Europe. 

The Kaiser returned suddenly from his cruise in the 
Baltic on the night of this day. He reached Potsdam 
early on the morning of the following (July 27th). 


RUSSIA 

At St. Petersburg on the 26th the Foreign Minister, 
M. Sazonof, had a long conversation 2 with the Austrian 
Ambassador, Count Szapary, in which the former pointed 
out that whilst some of the Austrian demands were reason¬ 
able, others were impossible for Servia to accept as a whole. 
He suggested that England and Italy should co-operate 
with Austria to allay the present situation. This new 
proposal was in effect that France and Germany should 
fall out of the mediation scheme, and that the good offices 
of two Powers only, England and Italy, should be used. 

Why ..Italy should have been specially selected is not 
quite clear, but some light is thrown on this move on the 
part of Russia in a passage in the Orange Book.3 Accord¬ 
ing to this source M. Sazonof telegraphed to the Russian 
Ambassador in Rome asking him to say that Russia would 
not be indifferent in an Austro-Servian dispute, and that 
Italy could play an important role by remaining neutral. 
This seems to mean that Russia was attempting to detach 
Italy from the Triple Alliance, and then use her as a 
mediator along with England. 

The above interview between M. Sazonof and Count 
Szapary is also reported in a telegram 4 to Sir Edward Grey 
: from Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who had heard of it from the 
Russian Ambassador in Vienna/ It is described*there as very 
' satisfactory. M. Sazonof, it says, had agreed that much of 
the Note was reasonable, and that he had practically come 
to terms with Count Szapary about its form. 

Dcnkschrift, Exhibit iob. a White Paper 44. 

3 Orange Book 23. 4 White Paper 56. 
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This is also confirmed in a telegram 1 from the German 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, Count Pourtal&s, to th*e 
German Chancellor. He refers here to the reassuring 
impression which this interview made both on M, Sazonof 
and the Austrian Ambassador. The Russian Foreign 
Minister is described as having been obviously calmed by 
Count Szapary's assurance that Austria had no plan of 
aggrandisement. 

Thift interview is also described in the Orange Book 
in a telegram 2 from M. Sazonof to the Russian Minister in 
Austria. The Russian Foreign Minister said that he pointed 
out the impossibility for Servia to accept some of the 
Austrian demands. On the other hand he thought that on 
other points a basis of agreement could be found, provided 
that Servian subjects’ complicity in the murder were estab¬ 
lished. He concluded by proposing that conversations and 
exchanges of views between himself and the Austrian 
Ambassador should continue. 

Meanwhile, in Russia military preparations were about to 
be taken. (See Chapter on Mobilization, Russia, July 26th.) 
A degree of special protection also was issued to-day, and 
mobilization warnings were sent to all the frontier districts. 


FRANCE 

Through the Orange Book 3 we learn that in Paris on the 
26th the German Ambassador, acting under the instructions 
he had received from Berlin earlier in the day, again ex¬ 
plained the attitude of Germany. (See also Germany, July 
26th, Denkschrift, Exhibit ioA.) 

He said that Austria sought no territorial aggrandisement, 
and did not threaten Servia ; that on Russia rested the 
responsibility for war, and he hoped that France would 
influence St^ Petersburg f< 5 r moderation. Germany, he 
added, could not influence Austria in a purely Austro- 
Servian dispute. 

1 Denkschrift, Exhibit 5. a Orange Book 25. 3 Ibid. 28. 
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ENGLAND 

On the 26th Sir Edward Grey made a fresh proposal 1 
for the settlement of the crisis which had arisen. He 
asked the Ambassadors in France , Germany , and Italy , 
if their Governments would agree to allow them to meet 
in London in a conference and together with him discuss 
an issue which would prevent complications. This was a 
modification of his proposal on the 25th. (See Germany, 
July 25th and White Paper 18.) Instead of working directly 
through the Ambassadors in Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
as was first suggested, it was proposed to constitute a 
circle of Ambassadprs in London who might propound 
some scheme or formula which might then be submitted 
to the different Governments concerned. The object was 
the same in both cases, but the method of procedure 
different. 

To this proposal the Italian reply 2 was already made on 
the 26th, accepting the principle of an ambassadorial con¬ 
ference in London. 


July 27 
AUSTRIA 

The morning of the 27th in Vienna commences with an 
expression of opinion 3 by Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who said, 
in a talk with some of his diplomatic colleagues, that Austria 
appeared to him to be determined on war. 

This was followed by an interview between the Russian 
Ambassador and the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. According to the English White Paper 4 the 
Russian Ambassador said that if Austria attacked Servia 
the quarrel could not be localized. The Under Secretary, 
however, retorted that Servia had herself attacked Austria. 
The Russian Ambassador then said that Russia jyould hold 
Servia back, and referred to the conversation which was 
held on the previous day between M. Sazonof and Count 
Szapary in St. Petersburg, He urged that the latter should 
he given full powers to continue these conversations. 

1 White Paper 36. 9 Ibid. 35. 3 Ibid. 41. 4 Ibid. 56, 

4 
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This conversation between the Russian Ambassador in 

»> 

Vienna and the Austrian Under Secretary is reported also 
from a Russian source. 1 The Russian Ambassador, in 
reporting the conversation to,his chief in St. Petersburg, 
states that the Austrian demands had caused an unfavourable 
impression in Russia, and might give rise to grave complica¬ 
tions. For this Germany, he thought, was responsible, 
having instigated Austria to send the Note and stiffen her 
back, ‘This is the first occasion on which Germany is 
accused of deliberately intriguing to upset the status quo 
in the Balkans. No evidence, however, of this is forth¬ 
coming, at any rate at this stage. 

On the same day as the above the Austrian Government 
issued an official communique in which they declared that 
the Servian reply was neither satisfactory nor honest; that 
Servia refused to allow Austrian officials to assist in the 
investigations for the suppression of the forces hostile 
to Austria within her kingdom ; it refers also to Servian 
mobilization, and declares that Servia never intended to 
conciliate Austria. 

GERMANY 

On the morning of the 27th the British Ambassador, Sir 
Edward Goschen, and the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Herr Jagow, 8 had a conversation, in which Sir Edward 
Grey's Four Power Ambassadorial Conference in London 
was discussed. (See England, July 26th, White Paper 36.) 
Herr Jagow said that such a conference practically amounted 
to a court of arbitration and could not be called together 
except at the request of Austria and Russia. He said he 
had heard from St. Petersburg that M. Sazonof wished for 
an exchange of views between himself and Count Berch- 
told, and thought that this was a better proposal than Sir 
Edward Greys. 

This attitude of Herr Jagow’s is confirmed from Russian 
sources,3 where in the Orange Book the Russian Ambas¬ 
sador in Berlin informed M. Sazonof in a telegram that 

1 Orange Book 41. 4 3 White Paper 43. 

3 Orange Book 38, 
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tjie German Government approves of the proposal that 
Austrian and Russian representatives in St. Petersburg 
should negotiate to find a settlement of Austria's demands. 

In another telegram * to M. Sazonof the Russian Am¬ 
bassador in Berlin described how the French Ambassador 
pressed Herr Jagow to accept Sir Edward Grey's Four 
power Ambassadorial Conference, with the provision that 
Austria should abstain meanwhile from all acts which 
prejudiced the status quo. Herr Jagow, however, again 
refused, although the French Ambassador pointed out that 
the proposal had the advantage of combining the two 
groups of Powers into which Europe was divided, thereby 
forming the nucletts of a concert. But on this point 
Germany was quite obdurate. She still refused to recognize 
Russia's right to interest herself in the affairs of Servia. 

The same attitude is reflected in a communication 2 from 
the German Chancellor to the German Ambassador in 
London, in which he said that Germany could not 
bring her ally before a European tribunal, and that her 
action must be limited to the danger of an Austro-Russian 
conflicts 

In a later wire ,3 however, the Chancellor said that he had 
started active intervention in Vienna in the sense desired 
by Sir Edward Grey, and had communicated to Count 
Berchtold the desire of M. Sazonof to exchange views with 
the Austrian representative in St. Petersburg. 

Germany’s attitude was therefore clear. She would not 
accept the Four Power Ambassadorial Conference in London 
because she thought it would be derogatory to Austria's 
dignity, but she thought that direct conversations between 
Vienna and St. Petersburg were most likely to lead to 
fruitful results. In this sense she acted through her repre¬ 
sentatives in Vienna. That she had sincerely pacific 
intentions is also confirmed by the Press corrcJSjjpndents in 
Berlin for this same day. The Times, Manchester Guardian, 
and Daily Chronicle correspondents all agree that Germany 
was working for peace and putting pressure on Austria.4 

* Orange Book 39, * Denkschrift, Exhibit 12. 

3 Ibid., Exhibit 15. 4 Press Correspondence (vii), (viii), (ix). 
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The Times even goes so far as to say that “Germany ig 
certainly and no doubt sincerely working for peace/' and 
that she will “give as good advice in Vienna as France is 
giving in St. Petersburg." 

An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the proceedings 
in Berlin relating to the Four Power Ambassadorial Con¬ 
ference in a telegram 1 from the Belgian Minister in Berlin 
to the {Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 27th. In 
describing the Four Power proposal of Sir Edward Grey it 
remarks that Germany has not yet answered and that the 
“ Emperor is to decide.” 

RUSSIA 

< 

In an interview 2 to-day between M. Sazonof and Sir 
George Buchanan, the former again suggested that England 
should declare solidarity with Russia and France. Sir 
George Buchanan, however, held to his previous position, 
and said that he did not think the cause of peace would 
be promoted by England taking this action. In this 
attitude he had been confirmed by Sir Edward Grey on the 
previous day. (See Russia, July 24th and White Paper 24.) 
The British Ambassador also added that he hoped Russia 
would not mobilize or let her troops cross the frontier 
just yet. 

In a second telegram 3 Sir George Buchanan informed 
Sir Edward Grey of a suggestion by M. Sazonof that the 
modification proposed to be introduced into the Austrian 
Note should be the subject of negotiation between Vienna 
and St. Petersburg. 

In yet a third telegram 4 to-day Sir George Buchanan 
described the German Ambassador as holding that these 
direct exchanges of views between the two capitals would 
probably be agreeable to Austria-Hungary. The British 
Ambassador jvent on to say that M. Sazonof had promised 
to use all influence to make Servia go as far as possible 
in the satisfaction of Austria’s demands, and that he was 
ready to stand aside and allow the four Powers to mediate 
in conference if they preferred/t. 

* Belgian Grey Book 6. a White Paper 44. 

3 Ibid. 45. « Ibid. 55. 
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* On the same day M. Sazonof sent to the Russian 
Ambassador in London a formal acceptance 1 of Sir Edward 
Grey's Four Power Ambassadorial Conference, which he 
was prepared to fall back on in case his direct conver¬ 
sations with the Austrian Ambassador in St. Petersburg did 
not come to anything. He had begun these conversations 
already, but had not yet received the reply of the Austrian 
Government about his proposal to revise the Austrian Note. 

Like Germany, therefore, Russia preferred direct con¬ 
versation between Vienna and St. Petersburg, but, unlike 
her, she was ready to agree to a Four Power Ambassadorial 
Conference in London, if the former method failed. 

Meanwhile the Tsar telegraphed a reply 2 to the Crown 
Prince of Servia, saying that he was mindful of Servia’s 
misfortune and was trying to help her ; he hoped Servia 
would do nothing to impair her integrity, or cause a fresh 
war, but said that if this failed Russia would not be in¬ 
different to the fate of Servia. 

. FRANCE 

In a telegram 3 to-day to Sir Edward Grey, Sir Francis 
Bertie, the British Ambassador in Paris, said that France 
had formally accepted Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for a 
Four Power Ambassadorial Conference in London. 

On the same day M. Bienvenu-Martin communicated 
the contents of a Note 4 to Sir Francis Bertie, expressing the 
willingness of the French Government to support this con¬ 
ference, and stating that the French representatives in St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, and Belgrade had been instructed to 
induce the Governments of these countries to abstain from 
active military operations, pending the result of the con¬ 
ference. 

The Russian Charg6 d’Affaires also informed^is Govern¬ 
ment that his German colleague in Paris absolutely refused 
to consider the possibility, of a conference, but added 
that Austria had no desire for more territory. Germany 

1 White Paper 53, Orange Book 32. 

8 Orange Book 40. 3 White Paper 42. 

4 Ibid. 51, and enclosure. s Orange Book 35. 
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and France, he said, should use influence on Russia 
not to interfere in the Austro-Servian dispute. The German 
Ambassador in Paris, it will be observed, said nothing 
about the possibility of mediation by the four Powers in St. 
Petersburg and Vienna, although, as we see above (Germany, 
July 27th) this had been agreed to by his Government in 
Berlin, who thereby had sanctioned one method of media¬ 
tion between Austria and Russia. 

This attitude of the German Ambassador in Paris was 
to-day the subject of a further telegram 1 from the Russian 
Ambassador to M. Sazonof. In it he described the German 
Ambassador as deliberately aiming to sever the partners of 
the Dual Alliance by making France put pressure on 
Russia. This, he said, would compromise Russia in the 
eyes of France, take the responsibility for the crisis off 
Germany, and put it on Russia. According to this view, 
therefore, any attempt to use France to influence Russia for 
peace was tantamount to aiming at the Dual Alliance, a 
somewhat cynical admission on the part of the Russian 
representative in Paris. 


ENGLAND 

Early in the morning the British Admirafty issued orders 
that the fleet at Portland should not be dispersed. 2 England 
thereby acted with Russia, who began her preparations 
to-day. The German fleet, however, was not concentrated 
till the 28th. (See Chapter on Mobilizations.) 

During the morning Sir Edward Grey saw Prince 
Lichnowsky ,3 who told him that the German Government 
accepted the principle of Four Power mediation between 
Austria and Russia. This is not quite in keeping with 
the statement made by Herr Jagow in Berlin on the 
same day jsge Germany, Juty 27th), when the latter could 
only suggest direct conversations between St. Petersburg 
and Vienna as a means of settling the dispute. Prince 
Lichnowsky also added that he had been instructed to 
ask Sir Edward Grey to use influence in St. Petersburg 

1 Orange Book 35. * See English Press for July 27th. 

3 White Paper 46, Orange Book 42. 
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to keep the war localized. Sir Edward Grey answered that 
Servia had gone to the utmost limit of concession, and that 
was due to Russia’s influence. Influence, he said, was 
needed more at Vienna, and that should be exercised by 
Germany. 

On the same morning Sir Edward Grey also had an 
interview 1 with the Russian Ambassador, who told him 
there was an impression in Austrian and Germai\ circles 
that England would stand aside in all circumstances. Sir 
Edward Grey pointed out that this idea should be dispelled 
by the orders to the British fleet not to disperse, but at 
the same time he added this must not be taken as meaning 
anything more than diplomatic action. He said that he 
had heard from Austrian and German sources that Russia 
would take no action, if Austria agreed not to take Servian 
territory. In this case England would not be more Servian 
than Russia. 

In the afternoon Sir Edward Grey saw Count Mensdorfl, 2 
who gave him the official Austrian reasons for the use of 
force against Servia. Sir Edward Grey told him that 
Servians reply had gone to the utmost limits of concession. 
The Austrian Ambassador, however, replied that Servia 
had not yielded on the one essential point, namely, the 
co-operation of Austrian officials and police in the execu¬ 
tion of her demands. Sir Edward Grey then said that 
it looked as if Austria thought she could go to war with 
Servia without involving Russia, and pointed out how 
serious this was to Europe, adding as a warning that the 
British fleet was not to be dispersed. 

Meanwhile the Italian Ambassador saw Sir Arthur 
Nieolson at the Foreign Office,3 and expressed the 
approval of his Government of the proposal for a Four 
Power Conference. 

That afternoon Sir Edward Grey, speakin^ki the House 
of Commons, related how he had proposed Four Power 
mediation in St. Petersburg and Vienna after the issue of 
the Austrian Note .4 

1 White Paper 47. * Ibid. 48. 3 Ibid. 49. 

« See Parliamentary Speeches (<?). 
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July 28 
AUSTRIA 

The 28th of July began dramatically by the Austrian 
declaration of war on Servia. This action, which lit the 
European powder magazine, was announced in the Austrian 
Official Gazette for that day, and was followed by a mani¬ 
festo ofithe Austrian Emperor to his people. 

During the morning Sir Maurice de Bunsen had an 
interview 1 with Count Berchtold, in which the latter said 
that Austria could riot delay her warlike operations and 
would refuse now to negotiate on the basis of the Servian 
reply. 

In the special dispatch 2 of Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
relating to this interview Count Berchtold is said to have 
remarked that he had never had any faith in the Balkan 
settlement of 1913. This remark shows clearly what was in 
the mind of Austrian statesmen at that time. 

Later in the day the Russian Ambassador in Vienna told 
Sir Maurice de Bunsen 3 that Austria had declined Russia's 
suggestion for discussing the Servian question at St. Peters¬ 
burg, and that all avenues for negotiation were, for the time 
at least, closed. 

From German sources we also have the same story, and 
in the Denkschrift4 it is stated that on this day Count 
Berchtold, thanking Sir Edward Grey for his proposal to 
extend the time limit, regretted that he had to decline it, as 
it had come too late. 

In a telegram 5 from M. Sazonof to Count Benckendorff 
an interview is described between the Russian Ambassador 
and Count Berchtold, in which the former proposed the 
initiation of conversations between Vienna and St. Peters¬ 
burg, These were, however, declined. 

Austria, therefore, after temporizing for a day, had 
hardened her heart and had refused to listen either to 
reason from St. Petersburg or advice, such as it was, from 
Berlin. 

* White Paper 61 and 62. 3 Cd. 7596. 2 White Paper 74. 

* Denkschrift, Exhibit 16. 5 White Paper 93, Enclosure No. 1. 
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• To-day we have reports that Austria was mobilizing 
eight army corps. It is not certain whether mobilization 
actually began on the 28th, but it is certain that by that 
day it was in full swing. (See Chapter on Mobilization, 
Austria.) 


GERMANY 

On the morning of the 28th the English, French, and 
Italian Ambassadors were discussing 1 Herr Jagow's reply 
of the previous day to Sir Edward Grey's Four Power 
proposal. It was the general opinion of the Ambassadors 
that if he was sincere he would only object to the form 
of the proposal, and that he might be induced to suggest 
the lines along which mediation should work. 

Some time in the morning the Austrian Ambassador told 2 
the British Ambassador that Russia neither wanted war 
nor was in a position to make war, indicating thereby that 
in the opinion of this official Austria’s action was not 
likely to lead to serious consequences. 

Later in the day the British Ambassador and the German 
Chancellor had a conversation 3 together, in which the 
latter emphasized his desire to work with Sir Edward Grey 
for peace. He repeated that he could not accept the Four 
Power mediation scheme if it were like an “ Areopagus" 
before which he would have to bring Austria. He said 
he was doing his best both in Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
and had great hopes of a good result. 

He had, however, news of a Russian mobilization, which 
he said was serious and would hamper his operations. He 
was evidently referring here to the partial Russian mobiliza¬ 
tion which was begun in Russia about this time, (See 
Chapter on Mobilization, Russia.) 

In a telegram 4 to Count Pourtales in St. Petersburg the 
German Chancellor repeated again that he \foas putting 
pressure on Vienna. 

Meanwhile the Kaiser, who’ was beginning to take an 

active part in the crisis, telegraphed s to the Tsar, saying 

» 

1 White Paper 60. 8 Ibid. 7c. 3 Ibid. 71. 

4 Denkschrift, Exhibit 14. Ibid., Exhibit 20. 
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that he was trying to induce Austria to come to aft 
understanding with Russia. 

At this point the information of the Press correspondents 
in Paris and Berlin is interesting, for they bear out to some 
extent the action which Germany was said to have taken 
in Vienna on this day. 

Thus the Times correspondent in Berlin of this day 
wires ^that “it is reasonable to hope that Germany is doing 
more than she can afford to admit." 

The Times correspondent in Paris says 2 that “he has 
reason to believe that Germany has given more proof of 
desire for peace than has been known to the French." 

The Manchester Guardian correspondent in Berlin also 
says that Sir Edward Grey's proposal “ is determined only 
by fear that it is unworkable." 

The Matin correspondent in Berlin also says “ Germany 
does not want war; she has refused Sir Edward Grey's 
proposal because she could not take her ally before a 
European tribunal, but she is anxious for mediation of other 
Powers." 

However stupid Germany may have been not to have 
accepted the conference, there is no reason to doubt the 
evidence of official documents and of the Times correspon¬ 
dent in Berlin that she was working for mediation, though 
in a different form from that proposed by Sir Edward 
Grey. 

FRANCE 

Early in the day the German Ambassador saw M. 
Bienvenu-Martin ,3 and said that Austria would respect 
Servian integrity, but he would not give a guarantee about 
her sovereignty. 

In the afternoon Sir Francis Bertie saw M. Bienvenu- 
Martin .4 latter, referring to the conversation between 

Sir Edward Grey and Prince Lichnowsky (White Paper 46), 
said that it would have a good effect for peace. He also 
agreed that Sir Edward Grey could not declare complete 
solidarity with Russia. , 

1 Press Correspondence (xii). * Ibid. (xiii). 

3 White Paper 59. 4 Ibid. 58 and 59. 
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• ENGLAND 

The only record of diplomatic activity in London on the 
28th are two telegrams 1 from Sir Edward Grey to Sir 
Edward Goschen, saying that he approved of direct nego¬ 
tiations between St. Petersburg and Vienna, and thought 
that the best method of procedure. He proposed, however, 
that Germany should suggest lines along which mediation 
of the four Powers between Austria and Russia'should 
proceed, to run parallel with the direct conversations 
between the capitals. 


July 29 
BELGIUM 

According to a letter 2 from the Belgian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to the Belgian Ministers abroad, the Belgian 
army on this day was placed upon an advanced peace 
footing. 

AUSTRIA 

On the 29th hostilities had begun on the Danube, and 
Austria stood thus committed to a policy of force. 

The British, French, and Italian Ambassadors, who met 
in conversations during the day, agreed that no steps could 
now be taken to stop the war with Servia. 

The Italian Ambassador, however, thought that Russia 
might be induced to stay quiet if Austria would agree not 
to attack Servian independence and integrity. 

Meanwhile news arrived 4 of Russia's partial mobiliza¬ 
tion, conveyed by the Russian Ambassador to the British 
Ambassador. 

The German Ambassador, who also interviewed the 
Russian Ambassador^ affected surprise that Russia should 
take such an interest in Servia. He added, .However, that 
if the proper proposals were put forward Germany might 
consent to act with the other Rowers. 

According to M. Sazonof 6 it appears that the Russian 

* White Paper 67 and 68. .. 8 Belgian Grey Book 8. 

3 White Paper 79. 4 Ibid. 94; also Chapter on Mobilization, Russia. 

3 White Paper 94. 6 Orange Book 50. 
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Ambassador had been told by the Austrian Government 
that there could be no more exchange of views between 
Austria and Russia. 


GERMANY 

On the morning of the 29th the Crown Prince returned 
to Berlin from Zorpat, where he had been staying. About 
this tipae activity in military circles in Berlin began to be 
manifested. In this connection the remark of the Times 
correspondent in Berlin of this date is significant. “ The 
development of military opinion,” he says, “which is now 
making itself felt, may be difficult to control.” 1 

Disturbing news had come from Russia about mobili¬ 
zation in that country, and was affecting the equanimity 
of diplomatic circles in Berlin. This was remarked upon 
by Sir Edward Goschen when he visited Herr Jagow in the 
morning. 2 Referring to the Austrian attitude the Under 
Secretary said that care was needed in pressing Austria 
too openly, or else she might only hasten to present a 
fait accompli before anything could be done to stop her. 

This remark of Herr Jagow is confirmed in a'passage 
in the Russian Orange Book,3 in which Herr Jagow tells 
the Russian Ambassador in Berlin that “ it is extremely 
difficult to put pressure on Vienna openly,” and that “ if 
too strong pressure were put upon Austria she might 
hasten to set before Germany a fait accompli.” It is 
reasonable to suppose that this was one of the difficulties 
which confronted Germany in making her opinion felt 
in Vienna. 

Sir Edward Goschen also saw the Chancellor during the 
morning,4 and the latter said lje had told the Austrian 
Government that if she had no territorial designs on Servia 
and sought only guarantees* she should “ speak openly ” in 
this sense. ** 

During the afternoon a War Council was held at Potsdam. 

On returning from this Council the Chancellor asked 

the British Ambassador to come and see him.s He began 

• 

* Press Correspondence (xv). a White Paper 76. 

* Orange Book 51. 4 White Paper 75. 5 Ibid. 85. 
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l^y saying that if Russia attacked Austria, Germany might, 
under her treaty of alliance, become involved. This, 
according to the Austro-German Treaty, brought on 
Germany a serious liability which was referred to above. 
(See Historical Introduction.) 

Seeing the danger ahead, therefore, the Chancellor in this 
interview with Sir Edward Goschen sounded him to see if 
England would remain neutral in the event of such a war. 
He said he understood that Great Britain would not allow 
France to be crushed, but Germany, he said, did not aim at 
this. If Great Britain remained neutral Germany would 
give an assurance that she aimed at no territorial gain at 
the expense of France in Europe. He would not, however, 
on being questioned, give a similar undertaking about the 
French Colonies. He added, however, that Germany would 
respect Dutch neutrality, but he could not give a definite 
assurance about Belgium, as that must depend upon the 
action of France. 

According to a telegram 1 on the following clay, the 30th, 
from Sir Edward Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, the 
ChanceUor also stated at this interview that he had had 
no time yet to reply to Sir Edward Grey's suggestion that 
Germany should formulate a new Four Power mediation 
scheme. He added that he was ** pressing the button " as 
hard as he could in Vienna, and indeed was afraid he 
might, as a result, have caused Austria to precipitate 
matters (cf. above). 

At 6.30 p.m. the Kaiser telegraphed to the Tsar 2 saying 
that he could not share the Tsar's view that the action of 
Austria was shameful. Austria could not trust Servia's 
pledges and must have guarantees, but had no territorial 
ambitions. He added that he was working for an under¬ 
standing between Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

The situation at Berlin to-day, therefore, appeared to be as 
follows: Germany was much affected by Russia’s partial 
mobilization, and the military party in Berlin was 
thereby rendered more powerful. The attempt to sound 
England as to her neutrality was no doubt the consequence 

1 White Paper 107. a Denkschrift, Exhibit 22, and Russia, July 29th. 
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of this situation, which had been accentuated by Germany's 
commitments to Austria under the terms of her treaty with 
that country. While all this time Germany was putting 
pressure of a sort on Austria to come to terms with Russia, 
she does not seem to have made any definite suggestion as 
to the practical method by which mediation of the four 
Powers should proceed. 


RUSSIA 

The first event of importance in St. Petersburg on the 
29th was the issue of orders for partial mobilization. A 
meeting of the Council of Ministers under the presidency of 
the Tsar also took place. The attitude of Austria and her 
refusal to listen to Russia's suggestion for negotiation over 
her demands on Servia was the reason given for this step. 1 

According, however, to a statement 2 of the Chief of the 
Russian General Staff to the German Military Attach6 in 
St. Petersburg, no reservists had been called on up to 3 p.m. 
The Military Attache doubted this, ho-wever, and said that 
he had evidence that mobilization was going on even in 
Vilna and Warsaw, on the German frontier. 

Apparently on the morning of the 29th M. Sazonof saw 
Sir George Buchanan,3 and said that on the suggestion of 
Count Pourtales he had again proposed exchange of views 
with Austria, but the proposal had been refused. He said 
that he was ready to return to Sir Edward Grey’s Four 
Power Conference, or, if thought desirable, that the Ambas¬ 
sadors of three disinterested Powers together with the 
Austrian Ambassador should exchange views with him. 
He added that he would agree to anything which was 
agreed upon by the four Powers, if it was acceptable to 
Servia. This last condition, depending upon the willing¬ 
ness of Servia, was a subtle apiece of diplomacy, for it was 
clear that ffervia would do nothing without the wish of 
Russia, and therefore, for all practical purposes, Servia was 
Russia. 

Meanwhile M. Sazonof had telegraphed to the Russian 

1 Chapter on Mobilization, Russia. 
a Denkschrift, Exhibit 10. 3 White Paper 78. 
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Ambassador in London describing an interview 1 with 
Count Pourtal6s on this day, in which the latter said that 
Germany was continuing to exercise influence at Vienna 
and would continue to do so even after the declaration of 
war on Servia. He said he favoured direct negotiations 
between Austria and Russia. M. Sazonof replied that he 
preferred parallel discussions to be carried on, on the one 
hand by a conference of the four Powers—Germany, 
France, England, and Italy—and on the other lufhd by 
a direct exchange of views between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, on the same lines as occurred in the crisis of 
n.)i2. According to a telegram 3 on the following day 
(the 30th) from Sir George Buchanan to Sir Edward Grey, 
Count Pourtalds is described as having told M. Sazonof at 
this same interview that Germany was willing to guarantee 
that the integrity of Servia should be observed by Austria. 
This, so far as we know, is the only occasion on which this 
offer was made. 

From German sources 3 it is also stated that at this inter¬ 
view Count Pourtales told M. Sazonof how hard it was to 
influence Austria, now that Russia had begun to mobilize. 

From Russian sources ,4 however, it appears that the 
German Ambassador went a good deal further, for accord¬ 
ing to this account he asked M. Sazonof if Russia would 
cease military preparations. The latter answered that 
Russia could not do this, since Austria would not agree 
to a pacific settlement. Indeed, M. Sazonof added that 
Russia intended to hasten military preparations and re¬ 
garded war as inevitable. 

During the afternoon the Tsar wired to the Kaisers 
declaring that a shameful war had been opened by Austria 
on Servia, and urged the Kaiser to restrain his ally. This 
telegram was replied to by the Kaiser. (See Germany, 
July 29th.) J 

Russia's action on the 29th, therefore, shows that she was 
determined to make Austria deal with her in her dispute 

* White Paper 93 (2). 2 Ibid. 97. 3 Denkschrift, Exhibit 10. 

* Orange Book 58. 5 Denkschrift, Exhibit 21. 
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with Servia. In attaining this object she was evidently 
relying to some extent on the assistance of France and 
England. The former was certain to support her, but the 
latter was still doubtful. The report of Reuter's corre¬ 
spondent in St. Petersburg on this day shows how 
England's support was valued. 1 “ Confident of England’s 
support,” he says, “about which doubts have mostly dis¬ 
appeared, the Russian public is prepared to accept war.” 
It is possible that Russia decided upon her military step 
on the 29th, after being assured privately of this support. 
On the other hand, Sir Edward Grey, although he may 
morally have supported Russia in her military measures 
against Austria, had not made his position clear to 
Germany, who was doubtless under the impression at this 
time that, even if England would not remain neutral under 
all circumstances, she would not at any rate back Russia 
unconditionally in her interference over Servia. 

FRANCE 

There are two incidents to be recorded in France on 
the 29th. 

The German Ambassador, on the order of the German 
Chancellor, warned France about military preparations 
which he declared she was making. 

The Russian Ambassador in France also reported to 
M. Sazonof an interview 8 between the French Premier and 
the German Ambassador, in which the latter said that the 
words “conference or arbitration ” in any mediation pro¬ 
posal frightened Austria. 

ENGLAND 

The Austrian Ambassador in London to-day reflected 
the unyielding attitude of his Government in an interview 
with Sir J&dward Grey.3 “The Ambassador presented a 
Memorandum from his Government detailing the Austrian 
case against Servia. Sir Edward Grey said that he was 
concerned about the peace of Europe, and remarked that 

1 See Press Correspondence (xxiiij. 
a Orange Book 55. 3 White Paper 81 and 91. 
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Austria might attack the independence of Servia while 
at the same time respecting her territorial integrity. 

Later Sir Edward Grey saw M. Cambon 1 and told him 
how grave the situation was, and informed him what he 
proposed to say to the German Ambassador that afternoon. 
He warned M. Cambon that England would have to act 
in her own interests; that the British public saw the 
case differently from the Morocco case; that even if 
Germany and France were involved in a war the Sritish 
Government had not yet made up its mind. 

In the afternoon Sir Edward Grey saw the German 
Ambassador. 2 After speaking of the general situation he 
said privately to hini that he must not be misled into 
thinking that England would stand aside under all 
circumstances. He said that he did not wish to threaten, 
but that if British interests became involved they would 
have to intervene rapidly. He also added 3 that Russia 
could not be expected to stand aside whilst Austria com¬ 
pletely humiliated Servia. 

The Italian Ambassador also called on Sir Edward Grey 
during the day 4 and officially told him that his Government 
suggested that Germany should propose some new method 
of mediation. 

Sir Edward Grey’s attitude to-day therefore appears 
obscure. He did not object to Russia interfering in Servia 
and thereby making the Austro-Servian dispute a European 
one. At -the same time he would not say openly whether 
he would support Russia in the ensuing quarrel, although 
the Reuter’s message from St. Petersburg on this day sug¬ 
gests that Russia had received an intimation privately of 
what England would really do. Meanwhile Sir Edward 
Grey told the French Ambassador officially that England 
would not bind herself to support France, and had not 
made up her mind, while he told the German Ambassador 
that if France were involved England might be drawn in 
and therefore might have to be reckoned with. England’s 

1 White Paper 87. * a Ibid. 88 and 89. 

3 Ibid. 90. 4 Ibid. 92. 

5 
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attitude, viewed through German eyes, is fairly clearly 
explained by the correspondent of the Westminster Gazette 
in Berlin. " England's position," he wired on the 29th, 
“would be made clearer by a statement whether, in case 
localization is foiled by a Russian attack on Austria, 
England would refrain from supporting Russia and France. 
Technically, at least, localization or spread depends on 
Russia alone, and the British Government, it is argued here, 
can ihfluence Russia's decision by making British policy 
plain." 

Sir Edward Grey did not do this. He did not say, at 
any rate openly, that he would back Russia under all cir¬ 
cumstances ; nor did he say that he would remain neutral 
under all circumstances. Nor did he define clearly the 
conditions under which England would be drawn in, or 
at what point the question became a matter of British 
“ interest." 

ITALY 

Two telegrams 1 from Sir Rennell Rodd in Rome reflect 
the attitude of the Italian Government. They suggest 
that Germany should be asked to propose a method for 
exchange of views and thus keep the door open to a 
settlement. 


July 30 
AUSTRIA 

By this time Austria began to show signs of listening to 
reason, frightened as she no doubt was by the Russian partial 
mobilization. 

At an earlier stage in the day Sir Maurice de Bunsen met 
the Russian Ambassador 2 and expressed the hope that 
Austria would understand tjie meaning of Russia's mobili¬ 
zation, namely, that Russia must be consulted over the fate 
of Servia. Meanwhile news arrived that Germany was 
making more serious efforts to press Austria to come to 
terms than she had done hitherto. Thus the French 
Ambassador heard from Berlin 2 that the German Ambassador 
1 White Paper 80 and 86. * Ibid. 95. 
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ia Vienna had been instructed to “speak seriously to the 
Austrian Government about acting in a manner calculated 
to provoke a European war." Sir Maurice de Bunsen, 
however, remarked that M. Tschirscky was so identified with 
anti-Slav propaganda that he doubted whether he would 
plead the cause of moderation seriously. 

Indeed, it cannot be denied that the personality of the 
German Ambassador in Vienna and his reluctance tc^ obey 
his Government was one of the main difficulties of effecting 
an Austro-Russian understanding. 

The pressure which Germany began to put on Austria 
to-day is further confirmed by the communication given 
by the German Foreign Office to the correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette in Berlin to-day. 1 That remarkable 
document, which was printed in the Westminster Gazette 
for August 2nd, showed that Germany went to the farthest 
limit that she could to put pressure upon Austria without 
breaking her alliance. “The refusal of Austria," it said, 
“to exchange views with Russia was a great mistake, and 
Germany would refuse to be drawn into a world conflagra¬ 
tion becatise Austria would not listen to Germany's advice." 

The authenticity of this communication was challenged 
by Sir Valentine Chirol in a letter to the Westminster 
Gazette on Friday, September 18, 1914, in which he stated, 
without producing evidence, that this document was pur¬ 
posely falsified and had never been sent to Vienna at all. 

It is rather remarkable, however, that in a passage in the 
English White Paper No. 95 (quoted above) the British 
Ambassador in Vienna relates having heard from the 
French Ambassador—a quite independent source—that 
the German Ambassador in Vienna has been instructed 
“to speak seriously to the Austrian Government against 
acting in a manner calculated »to provoke a European 
war." This statement, coupled with the communique of 
the German Government published in the Westminster 
Gazette , may certainly be regarded as two independent 
sources of evidence both pointing in the same direction. 

The Russian Ambassador mfeanwhile had an interview 

x See Documents ( a ). 
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with Count Berchtold during the morning of the 30th, 1 and 
the result was communicated to Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
and the French Ambassador during the afternoon. At 
this interview Count Berchtold's attitude was described as 
quite friendly, a fact which showed that he had considerably 
changed his attitude from that which he had taken up on 
the previous day. He said he saw no objection to com- 
menring conversations at St. Petersburg between Austria 
and Germany. These conversations, it will be remembered, 
had been discontinued since the outbreak of war with 
Servia. Count Berchtold, however, would not say if these 
conversations would be upon the basis of the Servian reply. 

Again, from German sources 2 it is described how 011 the 
30th the German Government forwarded to Vienna the 
English proposal which was to serve as a basis of negotia¬ 
tion, namely that Austria should dictate her conditions in 
Servia after she had occupied Belgrade. 

In a telegram from Sir Edward Goschen to Sir Edward 
Grey 3 on the same day there is further evidence of German 
pressure on Vienna. In this the German Chancellor is 
described as having sent to-day a message begging 
Austria" to reply to the English proposal of this day (30th). 
(See England, July 30th, and White Paper 103.) Count 
Berchtold, according to this account, replied that he 
would see the Austrian Emperor that morning and consult 
with him. 

All this cumulative evidence, therefore, shows that, possibly 
as the result of Russia’s partial mobilization and possibly 
from fear of England not maintaining an attitude of strict 
neutrality, as had been intimated by Sir Edward Grey's 
statement to Prince Lichnofsky (see England, July 29th, 
and White Paper 88 and 89), the diplomats at Berlin 
had apparently realized Hie dangers of the situation and 
were making desperate efforts to make their ally come 
to terms with Russia. 

Their efforts, moreover, had some prospects of success, 
for Austria undoubtedly at this time began to show signs 

* White Paper 96. a Denkschrift, Exhibit 11. 

3 White Paper 112. 
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<jf becoming reasonable. Sir Maurice de Bunsen's special 
dispatch, 1 moreover, shows in one passage how, in spite 
of Russia's partial mobilization, Austria was willing on the 
30th to start direct conversations with St. Petersburg. 

The hopes of the diplomats, however, were blighted by 
the unexpected military developments which so speedily 
followed in Russia. 

GERMANY 

An account of Germany’s pressure on Austria is also 
given from Berlin to-day, 2 Herr Jagow, in an interview with 
Sir Edward Goschen, said that after Prince Lichnowsky's 
last wire containing an account of his conversation with Sir 
Edward Grey on the 29th (see White Paper 89) he had 
asked Austria if she was willing to “ accept mediation on 
the basis of the occupation by Austrian troops of Belgrade, 
or some other point, and issue her conditions from there.” 
He had at that time (morning) received no reply, but he 
added that he feared the partial mobilization of Russia had 
complicated matters. He said he regretted Sir Edward 
Grey's warning about the possibility that England would 
participate in a war, but he appreciated the frankness. To 
the French Ambassador Herr Jagow also used similar 
language^ saying that Germany had asked Austria direct 
what condition would satisfy them, but added that he had 
not yet got a reply. 

The only contradictory evidence of this comes from the 
Russian Orange Book,4 where in a telegram from the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin the latter was described as having 
said that Russia's proposal (see Russia, July 30th, and White 
Paper 97) for mediation in the Austro-Servian dispute under 
certain conditions would be inacceptable to Austria. 

Meanwhile the Kaiser wired again to the Tsars that 
Russian mobilization impeded his efforts at Vienna, and 
Prince Heinrich wired King George asking him to use his 
influence on Russia and to secure the neutrality of Russia 
and France. 

* Cd. 7596. a White Paper 98. 3 Ibid. 107. 

4 Orange Book 63. 5 Denkschrift, Exhibit 23. 
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The Press correspondents also to-day reflect the attitude 
of Germany in the following manner. The Times corre¬ 
spondent in Berlin 1 says that u with the exception of the 
military journals, which are beginning to clamour for 
German measures, and of the Clerical Press, which is purely 
Austrian in tone, there is a strong demand for real activity 
on behalf of peace.” 

Reujter’s agent in London 2 also learns on the 30th that 
Germany is working for peace ; “ she Cannot altogether 
control her ally, but she is giving good advice in Vienna.” 

There are strong grounds for believing that Germany was 
exerting herself for moderation and peace in Vienna on 
July 30th. Unfortunately, the diplomats who had the situa¬ 
tion in hand on that day appeared to have lost control of it 
on the 31st, when, owing to causes which we find in the 
next section, the military party got the upper hand. 

RUSSIA 

Early in the morning (2 a.m.) of the 30th the German 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg saw M. Sazonof # .3 The 
situation then was very serious. Russia's partial mobiliza¬ 
tion on the 29th had upset Germany's nerves, and showed 
her that if war was to be averted she must bestir herself at 
once in Vienna. Count Pourtales did not know what his 
Government in Berlin were going to do by way of pressing 
Austria. He seems to have assumed that war was already 
inevitable, and to have completely broken down in the 
presence of M. Sazonof. He implored the Foreign 
Minister to give him some suggestion to telegraph to 
his Government. Thereupon M. Sazonof dictated to him 
the following formula :— 

u If Austria, recognizing that her conflict with Servia has 
assumed a character of Etfropean interest, declares herself 
ready to eliminate from her ultimatum points which violate 
the principle of Servian sovereignty, Russia engages to stop 
all military preparations.” 

This, according to the Russian Orange Book ,4 was 

1 Press Correspondence (xix). * Ibid. (xxi). 

3 White Paper 97. 4 Orange Book 60. 
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telegraphed to Berlin, and the attitude of the German 
Government awaited with anxiety. Austria's answer to 
that suggestion did not come that day, and Germany, as 
we have seen (Germany, July 30th), was engaged for the 
greater part of the day in urging Austria to come to terms 
at once with Russia. Austria, as we see, was beginning to 
unbend (see Austria, July 30th), and had instructed her 
representative in St. Petersburg to discuss the matter direct 
with M. Sazonof. 

But how did Russia treat the situation ? Sir George 
Buchanan, at the end of his telegram to Sir Edward 
Grey, 1 declared that preparations for a Russian mobili¬ 
zation were to be proceeded with at once, if the 
above proposal was rejected by Austria. He also said that 
Germany was “ arming " and hinted that Russia would have 
to convert partial into general mobilization. What Sir 
George Buchanan referred to when he said u that Germany 
was arming" is not clear. It is certain that there was no 
general calling up of reservists in Germany at that time. It 
is shown elsewhere that nothing more than ordinary mili¬ 
tary precautions were going on on this day in Germany, as 
there were in all other countries at this time. (See General 
Mobilization, Germany.) 

But Russia did not wait for an answer to the proposal 
handed to the German Ambassador early on the morning 
of the 30th, as quoted above. M. Sazonof must have 
known also that Austria had agreed to commence conversa¬ 
tions again in St. Petersburg. (See Austria, July 30th, and 
White Paper 96.) But in spite of both these facts a general 
mobilization was ordered in St. Petersburg late on this 
night (the 30th). 

This fact is recorded by the Times correspondent in St. 
Petersburg, who wires on the 51st that “ the Government 
decided on the general mobilization late last night." (See 
Chapter on Mobilization, Russia.) There is no evidence 
given in any official paper or in any of the telegrams of 
Press correspondents, so far as we are aware, that Austria’s 
reply to Russia's suggestion, fnade early that morning (see 

1 White Paper 97, 
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above and White Paper 97), had been given, nor is there 
any evidence that Austria had stiffened her back or had 
gone back on her promise that she would discuss with 
St. Petersburg again. Indeed, all the evidence is to the 
contrary. 

There are two other points to be noted on the 30th in 
St. Petersburg. 

At ^ p.m. the Tsar wired to the Kaiser* saying that 
Russia's mobilization could not be stopped now because 
it had been decided upon five days ago, and that these 
measures undertaken then were now coming into operation. 
He thereby admitted that Russia had been making a partial 
mobilization of her forces as far back as July 25th. 

An interview also took place during the day between the 
Military Attache at the German Embassy and Prince 
Trubetskoy, 2 in which the former said that Russia would 
be responsible if there was a general war. 


FRANCE 

In Paris to-day Sir Francis Bertie and M. Poincare had 
an interview^ in which the latter said that Germany had 
warned Russia to stop her mobilization, otherwise Germany 
would herself mobilize. Later this was modified into a 
request to be told under what conditions she would stop 
mobilization. The answer given was contained in White 
Paper 97 (see Russia, July 30th), describing the interview 
between Count Pourtales and M. Sazonof. The French 
President, thinking that Austria and Germany would not 
agree to the suggestion produced at this interview, and 
feeling the danger of a general conflagration nearer at hand, 
asked England to say now unconditionally that she would 
come down on the side of Russia and France. But Sir 
Francis Bertie said that it would be difficult for England to 
do this. 

A Cabinet meeting took place during the afternoon and 
lasted two hours. 

• 

* Denkschrift, Exhibit 23 (a). 9 Ibid., Exhibit 18. 

3 White Paper 99. 
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ENGLAND 

During the morning of this day Prince Lichnowsky had 
an interview with Sir Edward Grey. 1 Presumably he had 
heard of the suggestion of Russia that she would demobilize 
under certain conditions. He then told Sir Edward Grey 
that Germany would try to make Austria promise not to 
go beyond Belgrade provided that meantime the jpowers 
would examine how Servia could satisfy Austria’s demands. 
Sir Edward Grey appeared to regard this as a relief to 
the situation, and telegraphed this statement of Prince 
Lichnowsky’s to Sir George Buchanan, saying that he hoped 
that Russia would consent to disarm and suspend all 
further, military operations provided that other Powers 
did the same. 

Instead of doing this, however, Russia declared a general 
mobilization. (See Russia, July 30th.) 

Sir Edward Grey also saw the Russian Ambassador, 
Benckendorff, about this time, and reported the result of 
his conversation in this same telegram to Sir George 
Buchanan. The Russian Ambassador had communicated 
to him the suggestion in White Paper 97. (See Russia, 
July 30th.) Sir Edward Grey slightly modified the formula 
in order to make it more explanatory, apparently with the 
Russian Ambassador's consent. In its modified form it 
was returned to St. Petersburg, and ran as follows:— 

“If the Austrian advance is stopped at Belgrade the 
Powers will examine how Servia can satisfy Austria without 
impairing her sovereignty rights and independence." 

The difference between this and the first formula is that 
the Powers are specially mentioned as arbitrators to decide 
upon those points concerning the sovereignty and indepen¬ 
dence of Servia. • 

It appears, therefore, that as far as the representatives of 
Germany and Russia in London were concerned on the 
3°th, a basis had already been found which might have led 
to an understanding. 

Another important interview also took place in London 

* White Paper 103. 
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on the 30th between Sir Edward Grey and M. CambonA 
The latter reminded him of his letter of November 1912, 
in which Sir Edward Grey agreed that if either England 
or France were the subject of an unprovoked attack, they 
would at once consult how they might take measures in 
common. M. Cambon asked how England would act if 
Germany attacked France now. He added that the aggres¬ 
sion niight take the form of a demand to cease military 
preparations or a demand that France should remain neutral 
in the event of a Russo-German war. 

France, he said, would do neither. He thereby admitted 
that France would support Russia in this crisis and that 
Russia's quarrel was unconditionally her quarrel. Sir 
Edward Grey did not give an answer to these questions 
of the French Ambassador. He merely said that the 
British Government had not made up its mind and that 
a Cabinet meeting was shortly to be held at which it would 
be discussed. 

On this day also Sir Edward Grey replied by wire to Sir 
Edward Goschen to the German Chancellor's bid 2 for 
England’s neutrality.3 He indignantly rejected thd sugges¬ 
tion that England should remain neutral under the condi¬ 
tions laid down by the Chancellor. He said that England 
could not under any circumstances allow French Colonies 
to be taken, for France without Colonies would be sub¬ 
servient to Germany. According to Sir Edward Grey, the 
refusal of the German Chancellor to unconditionally 
guarantee the integrity of the whole French Empire under 
all circumstances, even on the supposition that France 
might be the aggressor, was to be regarded as a disgraceful 
attempt to bribe the British Empire to stand aside. Yet he 
had just told M. Cambon (see above, and White Paper 105) 
that he could not give an vndertaking to support France 
and Russia, and that he had not made up his mind what 
to do. Sir Edward Grey went on to say that he could not 
bargain away obligations to Belgium. England, he said, must 

* White Paper 105. . 

2 See Germany, July 29th, and White Paper 85. 

3 White Paper 101 and 102. 
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preserve full freedom of action as circumstances required. 
He then pressed Germany to combine with England to 
preserve the peace of Europe, and forecasted a future 
European arrangement to which Germany would be a 
party if the present crisis passed. 

Sir Edward Grey on this occasion at any rate had con¬ 
ceived an idea. He hoped to enlarge the present grouping 
of the Powers, so that Germany should associate with 
Powers other than the Teutonic ones. How he proposed 
to do so he did not say, but the group system had become 
so stereotyped in European politics that it obviously stood 
in the way of a settlement along these lines. Therefore, 
while Sir Edward Grey intimated to the French Ambas¬ 
sador that we were not in alliance to assist her under all 
circumstances (White Paper 105), he told the German 
Ambassador a few hours later (White Paper 101) that we 
should not remain neutral under all circumstances, and that 
we regarded ourselves as the protectors and guarantors of 
the French Colonies. 

What the u circumstance" was which would decide our 
neutrality or our intervention he did not, at least openly, 
disclose either to France or to Germany on July 30th. 

July 31 
AUSTRIA 

The outlook again to-day in Vienna was hopeful. Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen in his special dispatch 1 refers to 
the fact that Austria and Russia were fast approaching 
an understanding in St. Petersburg. 

Some time during the day the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs saw Sir Maurice de Bunsen 2 and told 
him that direct conversations were proceeding at St. Peters¬ 
burg between the Austrian Ambassador and M. Sazonof, 
and he hoped that a general war might be u staved off" 
by these efforts. Sir Maurice expressed a fear that 
Germany would mobilize, to, which the Under Secretary 


1 Cd. 7596. 


* White Paper 118. 
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replied that Germany must do something to “secure hef 
position." He admitted that Austria was mobilizing on 
the Russian frontier as well as on the Servian frontier, 
but said that this was only in reply to Russia's general 
mobilization and was not aggressive. 

This conversation was reported later in the day to 
the Russian Ambassador by Sir Maurice de Bunsen. 1 The 
former, had seen Count Berchtold, who had begged him 
to remove the impression in St. Petersburg that the “ door 
had been banged by Austria on all further conversations." 
Count Berchtold denied that Austria had broken off 
negotiations with Russia, and added that Austria wanted 
neither the “ infraction of Servian sovereign rights -nor the 
acquisition of Servian territory ." 

This attitude of Count Berchtold is confirmed in the 
Russian Orange Book, 2 where, in a telegram from the 
Russian Ambassador in Vienna to M. Sazonof, Count 
Berchtold is described as insisting that Austria had “ no 
aggressive intention against Russia and no desire for 
conquest over Servia'' ; she only desires to give Servia 
a lesson and to obtain “ guarantees for the futufe." 

Although the Russian Orange Book says nothing about 
the infraction of Servian sovereign rights, the evidence 
accumulated in the White Paper and in Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen's dispatch 3 shows clearly that on the 31st Austria 
was ready to consider the excision from the terms of 
her demands of everything that endangered Servian inde¬ 
pendence. The Figaro for October 5th is also interesting.* 

GERMANY 

Berlin was in the meantime in a state of great alarm at 
the Russian general mobilization, and on this day the 
internal struggle, going on ^between the diplomats and the 
military party, reached its height. 

The German Chancellor saw Sir Edward Goschen in the 

mornings and told him that Russian mobilization made it 

difficult to put pressure on Vienna, but added that he was 

• 

* White Paper 137. 9 Russian Orange Book 66. 3 Cd. 7596. 

4 See Addenda to Diary, p. 93. 3 White Paper 108. 
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still very active there, indeed “perhaps almost more active 
than was altogether palatable to the Ballplatz.” (See 
Austria, July 30th, White Paper 95, and Documents (a).) 

The Chancellor then had an audience with the Kaiser. 

After the audience he again received Sir Edward Goschen, 1 
who informed him of Sir Edward Grey's reply to his pro¬ 
posal that England should remain neutral. (See England, 
July 30th, and White Paper 101.) The Chancellor was, 
however, so taken up with the news from the •Russian 
frontier that he hardly noticed the reply, and asked that it 
should be left for his consideration. 

Later he informed the British Ambassador 0 that the 
German Government had received news of the complete 
mobilization of Russia, which “put an end to hopes of a 
peaceful solution of the crisis." This news indeed proved 
to be fully correct. (See Chapter on Mobilization, Russia.) 
Sir Edward Grey then asked the Chancellor if he could 
still put pressure on Austria. The Chancellor replied that 
last night (30th) he had “ begged Austria to reply to the 
last proposal ” from England. (See July 30th, Austria and 
Germany; White Paper 95,98, and 112, and Denkschrift, 
Exhibit n). As a result he had heard that Count Berch- 
told was consulting with the Austrian Emperor to-day. 

With regard to the neutrality of Belgium, the Chancellor 
said apparently at this same interview 3 that he would have 
to know what the French intended to do before he could 
give an answer to England’s request that they would respect 
the neutrality of Belgium. 

Sir Edward Goschen also had a talk with Jagow during 
the day,4 and urged him to accept Sir Edward Grey's 
proposal. (See England, July 31, and WTiite Paper in.) 
Jagow said it was impossible to consider any proposal until 
Russia's reply about her mobilization, but he added that 
the Emperor and the Chancellor had been “ urging Austria 
to show willingness to continue discussions.” (See above 
and White Paper 112.) But, he added, Russia's mobili¬ 
zation has spoilt everything. 

1 White Paper 109.’ 

3 Ibid. 122. 


* Ibid. 112. 

* Ibid. 121. 
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At 2 p.m. “ Kriegzustand " was proclaimed in Berlin? 
This is a military state preceding mobilization, which, 
however, does not necessarily mean mobilization. It was 
evident that about this time military opinion in Berlin was 
beginning to overpower the Foreign Office. 

The Kaiser meanwhile had telegraphed to King George 1 
to say that a Russian general mobilization had forced him 
to take precautionary measures. The Kaiser also addressed 
a crowtl of people from the Palace window that after¬ 
noon. 

The German Emperor also sent a telegram at 2 p.m. a to 
the Tsar, declaring that all responsibility now rested on 
Russia. Feeling in Berlin was now rising to fever heat, and 
by evening the military element had practically got control 
of the situation. 


RUSSIA 

Meanwhile events in St. Petersburg were becoming very 
obscure and confusing. 

In a telegram from Sir George Buchanan to Sir Edward 
Grey ,3 the general mobilization of the Russian army was an¬ 
nounced, thereby proving the truth of the assertions which 
were current in Berlin on the same day. The reasons given 
by the Russian Government to Sir George Buchanan were, 
firstly, that Austria was moving troops against Russia, and, 
secondly, that Austria was “ determined not to yield to the 
intervention of the Powers.” With regard to the first 
accusation against Austria, it should be noted that nothing 
is said about an Austrian general mobilization. It is 
assumed that it was necessary to order a general mobiliza¬ 
tion only because Austria had replied to Russia's partial 
mobilization of the 29th by moving troops towards the 
Russian frontier. Russia, it^should be noted, does not say 
that Austria had proceeded to a general mobilization, nor 
is there any direct evidence that she had done so. (See 
Chapter on Mobilization, Austria.) If Austria had done 
so, it is highly probable that Russia would have used this 

* Documents (d). * Denkschrift, p. 124, 

3 White Paper 113. 
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as an excuse when stating the reasons for her general 
mobilization. 

With regard to the second point, there is no evidence that 
Austria had refused, or, for that matter, had even had time 
to reply to, Russia's suggestion of the previous day. (See 
White Paper 97.) This, it will be remembered (see White 
Paper 103, and England, July 30th), had been modified by 
Sir Edward Grey in London on the 30th. It was then 
returned to St. Petersburg, where on the 31st M. Sazonof 
put it into its final form and communicated it to the French 
and German Ambassadors. This formula 1 combined the 
first formula of M. Sazonof with that of Sir Edward Grey 
and ran as follows :— 

“ If Austria will agree to check the advance of her troops 
in Servi&, and if, recognizing that the dispute between her 
and Servia has assumed a character of European interest, 
she will allow the Powers to look into the matter and 
determine whether Servia can satisfy the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment without impairing her rights as a sovereign State or 
her independence, Russia zvill undertake to maintain a 
waiting attitude. >, 

It should be noted that there is no suggestion here, as in 
the first formula, that Russia should demobilize, but only 
that she should maintain a “waiting attitude.” Something 
had evidently happened in the meantime. Russia, in fact, 
without waiting for the result of the conversation, already 
producing excellent results (see Cd. 7596), without waiting 
for the modified formula to be fully considered by the 
Vienna Cabinet, had ordered a general mobilization of 
her whole army and navy. This, then, seems to account 
for tiie omission of any reference to the arrest of Russian 
military preparations, which is apparent in this final 
formula. It, moreover, fully accounts for the stampede of 
public opinion in Berlin. 

So far, indeed, from any summary rejection by Austria of 
the Russian proposal, it appears from M. Sazonof himself 
that while all this was goitig on, the Austrian Ambassador 
111 ^t. Petersburg was holding conversations with him and 

* White Paper 120, Orange Book 67. 
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had declared the “readiness of his Government to discuss 

• 

the substance of the Austrian ultimatum to Senna.” In 
other words, he was ready to discuss with M. Sazonof what 
points in the Austrian Note could be so modified as to 
make it harmonize with Russia's view. The Russian 
Foreign Minister, however, although he expressed his satis¬ 
faction at this offer, “said that it was desirable that the 
discussions should take place in London with the participa¬ 
tion cfi the Great Powers." Thus it appears that at this 
moment when Russia had chosen to mobilize, Austria was 
willing to submit the whole of her demands on Servia to 
the consideration of Russia. The above conversation of 
the Austrian Ambassador with M. Sazonof is recorded in a 
telegram from Sir Edward Grey to Sir Edward Goschen. 
The former heard of it through the Russian Embassy in 
London on the following day, August ist, and the Russian 
Embassy had heard of it in a telegram from M. Sazonof 
dated July 31st. This important telegram, although quoted 
at length in the English White Paper, 1 is not to be found in 
the Russian Orange Book, the Russian Government having 
apparently suppressed it. 

The reiations now between Russia and Germany were 
becoming more strained than they were between Austria and 
Russia. (See Sir Maurice de Bunsen's dispatch, Cd. 7596.) 
The latter, as we see above, were on a fair way to settling 
their dispute. The cause of the Russian general mobiliza¬ 
tion, therefore, remains a mystery, and cannot be explained 
unless it can be shown that news of an Austrian general 
mobilization had come to hand. Even then one would 
have expected that Russia would have waited for the results 
of her negotiations with Austria, which were now fast 
approaching a solution, and would have held her hand until 
the joint Anglo-Russian suggestion, which also had the 
consent of Germany, hacf had time to be considered by 
the Vienna Cabinet. But military exigencies had triumphed 
in St. Petersburg on the 30th just as they were triumphing 
in Berlin on the 31st. At 2 p.m. the Tsar telegraphed to 
the Kaiser that he could not,stop his mobilization now, but 
he promised to take no provocative action. 

x White Paper 133. 
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,But Germany, as we saw above, was panic-struck with 
the idea of Russia’s mobilization on the East Prussian 
frontier, and at midnight to-night the fatal step was taken 
of demanding the demobilization of the Russian army 
within twelve hours, in default of which Germany would 
herself mobilize. 1 This was delivered by Count Pourtalesto 
M. Sazonof. This ultimatum was almost as rash as Russia’s 
determination to mobilize, and the shortness of the time 
limit given by Germany to Russia was as bad as the fefusal 
of Russia to wait for the results of the mediation between 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

FRANCE 

On the evening of this day the German Ambassador saw 
the French jVeinier 2 and told him that an ultimatum was 
to be addressed to Russia demanding demobilization. He 
was instructed also to ask what would be the attitude of the 
French Government under these circumstances. 

The British Ambassador was informed of this step at 
7 o’clock that evening, and at 10.30 he again met the Pre¬ 
mier, who.said that he would consult about the question 
of Belgian neutrality with his colleagues, and meanwhile 
asked what the attitude of England would be to Germany's 
demand on Russia.3 

Later, Sir Francis Bertie reported to Sir Edward Grey 4 
die reply of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 
question of Belgian neutrality. He said that France would 
respect the neutrality of Belgium provided that another 
Power did not violate it. In the latter case, however, she 
would be compelled to act otherwise in defence. 

According to M. Hanotaux, in an article in Le Figaro 
for October 5, 1914, on this day (July 31st) the Austrian 
Ambassador in Paris stated the intentions of his Govern¬ 
ment to open up a second phase of the negotiations with 
Russia. Accordingly lie took steps similar to those taken 
by Count Szapary in St. Petersburg .5 

* White Paper 141; Denkschrift, Exhibit 24 ; Orange Book 70. 

White Paper 117 ; Denkschrift, Exhibit 25. 

* White Paper 117 and 124. * Ibid. 125. 

See Addenda to Diary of Negotiations, p. 93, July 31st, France* 

6 
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ENGLAND 

In a telegram to-day from Sir Edward Grey to Sir 
George Buchanan, 1 the former describes an interview 
between himself and Prince Lichnowsky, who said that, 
at the instance of Germany, "a conversation had taken' 
place at Vienna between the Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and the Russian Ambassador,” He then asked Sir 
Edward Grey to ask Russia to cease her mobilization, but 
Sir Edward Grey replied that he could not do this if 
Austria would not agree to limit the “ advance of her troops 
into Servia.” 

This point about the Austrian advance into Servia was 
at this moment the subject of discussion between the 
Austrian Ambassador and M. Sazonof in St. Petersburg; 
the formula had been agreed upon (see White Paper 120 
and Orange Book 67), and Austria had expressed her 
willingness to consider it. (See White Paper 133.) Sir 
Edward Grey, however, told Prince Lichnowsky that he 
could not see his way to urge Russia to suspend her 
military preparations. He did, however, tell S;r George 
Buchanan in this same telegram that “if Russia objected 
to Austria mobilizing eight army corps, it might be pointed 
out that this was not too great a number against 400,000 
Servians." Whether Sir George Buchanan pressed this 
point on Russia we do not hear, but it is the only 
evidence we have of any suggestion to Russia on the part 
of Sir Edward Grey that she might relax her military efforts 
without danger. 

Incidentally this last remark of Sir Edward Grey is also 
interesting, as showing that he at any rate was not aware 
of any Austrian general mobilization on July 31st. He 
speaks as if, so far as he knew, Austria had only mobilized 
eight army corps. This information is corroborated else¬ 
where. (See Chapter on Mobilization, Austria.) 

In this same interview with the German Ambassador, Sir 
Edward Grey made another proposal to him. 2 He said 
that he would undertake tp sound St. Petersburg whether 

1 White Paper no. * Ibid. in. 
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it •would be possible for the four disinterested Powers to 
offer Austria that they would undertake to see that she 
obtained full satisfaction of her demands on Servia, 
provided that she did not impair Servian sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. He promised that if Germany would 
support this at Vienna, he would tell Russia and France 
that they would be unreasonable if they did not accept it, 
and would not be responsible for the consequences. This 
was the boldest move that Sir Edward Gray made durfng the 
crisis. He threatened, in fact, to refuse to support the Dual 
Alliance, in spite of the naval understanding which he 
had with France, and which was shortly to be brought 
before the British Parliament. If he had taken this line 
before the military parties in Berlin and St. Petersburg had 
got the upper hand, it is conceivable that it might have 
been of some use in the preservation of the peace of Europe. 
It was obviously useless twelve hours after Russia had 
ordered the general mobilization of all her forces and 
Berlin was in a panic. 

Meanwhile the French Ambassador had seen Sir 
Arthur Nicolson at the Foreign Office, 1 and had told 
him that the French Ambassador in Berlin had 
informed his Government that England’s undecisive 
attitude was causing Germany to stiffen her back. He 
appealed, in fact, for a definite statement of England's 
position. 

Shortly after this a Cabinet meeting took place, at which 
the attitude of England was discussed. After the meeting 
Sir Edward Grey saw the French Ambassador, and told 
him that he still could not define England’s position at 
present. He added that he could not pledge Parliament 
in advance, and that no British treaties or obligations were 
at the moment involved. At the same time he denied that 
he had left Germany in the dark as to what England’s 
attitude would be. He had told the German Ambassador, 
he said, that if France and Germany became involved 
England would be drawn in, but at the same time he did 
not call this a definite pledge." 

‘ White Paper 119. 
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He then referred casually to the question of Belgian 

neutrality, “ which might be, he ivould not say decisive , but 

an important factor in determining England's attitude .” 

He added that he was proposing to raise the question of 

Belgian neutrality at once, and to obtain guarantees from 

France and Germany about it. 

Thus it would appear that Sir Edward Grey, as far as he 

had made up his mind on the 31st, would still not 

commit England to unconditional support of France, 

but, nevertheless, he would not tell Germany under what 

conditions England would remain neutral. 

The question of Belgian neutrality, moreover, was, in 

spite of the imminence of war between Russia, France, and 

Germany, a matter of comparatively secondary importance 

* 

in his mind. 


BELGIUM 

On the same day the French Minister at Brussels told 
the Belgian Foreign Minister 1 that there would be no 
incursion of French troops into Belgium, even if important 
forces should be massed on its frontier. The Government 
of the Republic, it added, will respect the neutrality of 
Belgium, and will only modify its attitude if another Power 
should not respect it. 

The Secretary-General of the Belgian Foreign Office 
then held an important conversation with the German 
Minister at Brussels. 2 The former referred the German 
Minister to an assurance given in 1911, when the question 
of Dutch fortifications on the Scheldt was under con¬ 
sideration, that in the event of a Franco-German war, 
Germany would not violate Belgian neutrality. The 
German Chancellor had given similar assurances, and in 
1913 the German Forei^h Secretary had made like state¬ 
ments before the Budget Committee of the Reichstag. 
The German Minister said that “ the sentiments expressed 
at that time had not changed." 

Mobilization of the Belgian army ordered. 3 

* Belgian Grey Book 9, 8 Ibid. 12. 3 Ibid. 10. 
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August i 
AUSTRIA 

On August 1st, according to the English White Paper, 1 
the orders for the general mobilization of the Austrian 
army were issued. The confusion of dates that arises out 
of this announcement compared with that in Sir M. de 
Bunsen's dispatch (Cd. 7596) is discussed in the sipecial 
Chapter on Mobilization (Austria). 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen and the Russian Ambassador 
inet and discussed the situation during the day. 2 The 
latter reported the German ultimatum to Russia the day 
before, and said that war was now practically certain. 
Russia's mobilization, he said, was in reply to Germany’s 
military preparations, and the tension between Russia and 
Germany was much greater than between Russia and 
Austria. Russia, however, would even now, he said, be 
satisfied by assurances about the integrity and indepen¬ 
dence of Servia. The Russian Ambassador finally accused 
Germany pf having worked for war from the first. 

It will be noticed that the Russian Ambassador did not 
excuse Russian mobilization on the grounds of an Austrian 
general mobilization, but on the grounds of German military 
preparations. This further confirms the supposition that 
Austria had not mobilized more than her eight army corps 
before August 1st. (See Chapter on Mobilization, Austria.) 

GERMANY 

The detention of British shipping in Hamburg was the 
subject of conversation between Sir Edward Goschen and 
Herr Jagow to-day.3 The latter promised to see that the 
ships should be released. 

In a telegram from Sir Edward Grey to Sir George 
Buchanan 4 it transpires that Austria has already informed 
the German Government that she was ready to consider 
favourably Sir Edward Grey's t proposals for mediation 

1 White Paper 127. a Ibid. 141. 

3 Ibid. 143. 4 Ibid. 135. 
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between Austria and Servia. She made a reservation^ 
however, to the effect that Austrian military action against 
Servia should continue for the present, and that meanwhile 
the British Government should urge the Russian Govern¬ 
ment to stop the mobilization of her troops directed against 
Austria, in which case Austria would cease her defensive 
military preparations in Galicia. 

In the afternoon, orders for the general mobilization of 
the German army and navy were issued. 1 

Sir Edward Grey meanwhile telegraphed to Berlin 2 
saying that the last formula (White Paper 120) accepted 
by Russia should afford a basis of negotiation offering still 
a chance of peace. He expressed the hope that no Great 
Power should commence warlike operations until that 
formula had been examined. 

Sir Edward Goschen then saw Herr Jagow ,3 and urged 
him to restraint, saying that Germany was only drawn into 
this dispute as an ally of Austria. But Jagow said that it 
was impossible to take a calm view of the situation in 
view of Russia's mobilization ; for, as he pointed out, Ger¬ 
many's strategic position made it necessary for her to 
act at once, since while “ she had the speed, Russia had 
the numbers." 

And so the German Government, with indescribable folly, 
refused to consider any more the proposals for mediation, 
in spite of the fact that Austria and Russia, the original 
authors of the quarrel, had by this time practically come 
to an understanding with each other. Regardless of this 
fact, and looking only to the Russian mobilization, which 
of course must be admitted to have been a grave danger 
to her, she took the fatal plunge and challenged Russia to 
war. Russia's wanton action, it is true, was a grave danger 
to Germany, since from a military standpoint Germany 
could not afford to allow Russia to have the start, and 
the military party in Berlin, making good use of this 
fact, overbore the diplomats and threw all other conditions 
aside. 

' White Paper 142. a Orange Book 71. 

3 White Paper 138. 
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•Prince Lichnowsky had meanwhile telegraphed 1 to the 
German Chancellor saying that Sir Edward Grey had 
just that morning asked him by telephone whether, if 
France remained neutral in a Russo-German conflict, 
Germany would agree not to attack France. He said he 
thought he could assume the responsibility for accepting 
this, but wired to Berlin for confirmation, as is explained 
later. (See England, August 1st.) 

The Kaiser thereupon wired to King George 8 that he 
understood England to guarantee the neutrality of France. 
In that case, he said, although he could not stop the 
mobilization of Germany, which was now in full swing, 
he would undertake not to attack France so long as 
France remained neutral. 

The Chancellor wired in the same sense 3 to Prince 
Lichnowsky. The above supposition that England would 
secure the neutrality of France was found to have rested 
upon a misunderstanding, as we see in King George's reply. 
(See England, August 1st.) 

The Kaiser then wired to the Tsar 4 saying that he had 
shown yesterday how war could have been avoided, but 
still he asked the Tsar not to let his troops cross the 
frontier. 


RUSSIA 

The Austrian Ambassador and M. Sazonof were still 
holding conversations in St. Petersburg on the morning 
of the 1st. This appears in a telegram on the morning 
of the ist from Sir E. Grey to Sir M. de Bunsen.s More¬ 
over, the negotiations for the terms of the Austrian Note 
were progressing satisfactorily. 

'Hie Austrian Ambassador in St. Petersburg, at the request 
of Count Berchtold, was also reported in the same telegram 
to have said that Austria desired neither 11 the infraction 
of Servian sovereignty nor the acquisition of Servian 
territory." Austria, he said, had not “ banged the door " 
on all further conversations. 

1 See Documents (ft). a *Ibid, (;). 3 Ibid. (*). 

4 Denkschrift, p. 126. s White Paper 137. 
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Indeed, Sir Maurice de Bunsen, in his special dispatch^ 1 
not only explains that there was no break in the negotia¬ 
tions to-day, but says that by the ist of August he was 
informed by M. Schebeko that Count Szapary had at last 
conceded the main point at issue, by announcing to 
M. Sazonof that Austria would consent to “ submit to 
mediation those points in the Servian Note which were 
incompatible with the maintenance of Servian inde¬ 
pendence.” 

On the other hand, in an interview with M. Sazonof, 
the French Ambassador, and Sir George Buchanan in St. 
Petersburg on the morning of the 1st, 2 the Russian Foreign 
Minister spoke of his conversation on the previous evening 
with the Austrian Ambassador, and said that the latter 
refused to discuss Austro-Servian relations. M. Sazonof 
spoke strongly against Austria and Germany, saying that 
the former had behaved immorally and the latter in a 
double-faced way; that she would not put pressure upon 
Austria until too late, and that Russia could not endure 
the Austrian domination of Servia any more than England 
could endure German domination of Holland. « 

These passages in Sir George Buchanan's telegram to 
Sir Edward Grey clearly conflict with the passages in Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen's special dispatch (Cd. 7596) and White 
Paper 137, in which it clearly states that the previous day 
Count Berchtold had instructed the Austrian Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg to u remove the wholly erroneous im¬ 
pression that the door had been banged by Austria-Hungary 
on all further conversations, and that neither the infraction 
of Servian sovereign rights nor the acquisition of Servian 
territory was contemplated by Austria-Hungary.” 

It is difficult, therefore, to reconcile the statements in 
White Paper 137 with those in White Paper 139 and 
Cd. 7596. 

Later in the day the Tsar wired the Kaiser ,3 saying that 
he understood Germany must mobilize. He asked for a 
guarantee that this did not mean war, and said he would 
take no provocative action while negotiations continued. 

1 Cd. 7596. * White Paper 139. 3 Denkschrift, p. 125. 
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• In the afternoon of this day Russian troops were reported, 
but only from a German source, 1 to have crossed the 
frontier into Germany. 

At 7.10 p.m. Count Pourtal&s met M. Sazonof, and after 
a dramatic interview, handed to him on behalf of his 
Government a formal declaration of war on Russia. 2 


FRANCE 

On the morning of August 1st the German Ambassador 
and the French Premier had a conversation^ in which the 
latter said he could not understand the threatening com¬ 
munication of the previous day (July 31st), in view of the 
fact that, as he said, u Russia and Austria were still ready to 
converse." The German Ambassador did not demand his 
passports at this interview, but said that he had packed up. 

Sir Francis Bertie also had an interview during the morn¬ 
ing with the French President^ who said that Germany 
was trying to saddle Russia with the responsibility for this 
impasse. He justified Russia’s general mobilization by 
saying th&t it took place after Austria’s general mobilization. 
(For this confusing statement, see White Paper 127 and 
113, and also Chapter on Mobilization (Austria).) The 
President also added that Germany, under cover of pre¬ 
cautionary measures, was really mobilizing, and that German 
troops were already in French territory. 

At 3.40 p.m. general mobilization of the French army 
took place.s The French War Minister saw the British 
Military Attach6 and told him that under cover of martial 
law Germany had called up six classes of reservists, and 
added that three of these classes sufficed to bring the 
covering troops on the frontier up to the full strength. 
Hie French forces on the frohtier, he said, had now 
opposed to them eight German army corps on a war 
footing. A zone of 10 kilometres was left by French and 
German troops on the frontier. (See Chapter on Mobiliza¬ 
tion, France.) 

* 

1 Denkschrift, p. 126. 2 Orange Book 76. 3 White Paper 126. 

4 White Paper 134. 5 Ibid. 136. 
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Meanwhile, the Austrian Ambassador saw the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 1 and explained to him the 
Austrian attitude. There was, he said, “ no intention in 
the minds of the Austro-Hungarian Government to impair 
the sovereign rights of Servia or to obtain aggrandizement.” 
There was, he also said, “ no truth in the report which had 
been published in Paris to the effect that Austria-Hungary 
intended to occupy the Sanjak.” This statement in Paris 
corresponds to a similar one made in St. Petersburg on the 
same day to M. Sazonof by the Austrian Ambassador, (See 
Russia, August ist, and White Paper 137.) 

Confirmation of Austria's conciliatory attitude to-day is 
also obtained from purely Russian sources. 2 “Austria,” 
said the Russian Ambassador in France to M. Sazonof in 
the Russian Orange Book, “ not only has no intention of 
destroying Servian territorial integrity, but is ready to 
discuss her quarrel with Servia with the other Powers.” 

The only statement that conflicts with this, as I pointed 
out above, is Sir George Buchanan’s telegram to Sir 
Edward Grey. (See Russia, July 29th, and White 
Paper 139.) 

The Russian Ambassador in Paris also to-day saw the 
French President^ who told him again of Austria's willing¬ 
ness to respect not only the territorial integrity, but also the 
sovereign rights of Servia. 

ENGLAND 

At 11 a.m. on the morning of August ist Sir Edward 
Grey telephoned to Prince Lichnowsky and asked him a 
question. 

The German Ambassador appears to have thought that 
Sir Edward Grey wished w to ascertain whether Germany 
would refrain from attacking France if France remained 
neutral in a Russo-German war.-* The German Ambassador 
said he thought he could take the responsibility upon 
himself and accept it. He therefore telegraphed at once 

t 


* White Paper 137. 
3 Ibid. 75. 


* Orange Book 73. 
4 Documents (A). 
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vvhat he thought to be Sir Edward Grey's proposal to the 
German Chancellor. 1 

The Kaiser thereupon telegraphed to King George 
accepting this offer. (See Germany, August ist, and Docu¬ 
ments ( j ).) 

To this King George telegraphed a reply 2 correcting the 
misunderstanding, and pointing out that Sir Edward Grey 
had only referred to the u avoidance of hostilities between 
the French and German armies" while Austria anft Russia 
came to an understanding. This topic was again the subject 
of conversation between Prince Lichnowsky and Sir Edward 
Grey at an interview later in the day. (See White Paper 123 
and Documents ( l ) (m) («).) King George was evidently re¬ 
ferring to this and not to the conversation over the telephone. 

Apparently nothing was said at either conversation about 
the possibility of securing French neutrality in a Russo- 
German conflict. In an answer, however, to a question 
by Lord Robert Cecil in the House of Commons on 
August 28th,3 Sir Edward Grey threw some light on this 
misunderstanding. According to him, it was the German 
Ambassador who made the suggestion. Sir Edward Grey 
understood it to be that Germany might remain neutral in a 
war between Russia and Austria, and also engage not to 
attack France if England would remain neutral and secure 
the neutrality of France. Sir Edward Grey said he thought 
it was possible to arrange this. He then explained that 
what the Ambassador really meant was that France should 
remain neutral in a Russo-German war. This is certainly 
what the German Ambassador had in his mind when he 
sent his first telegram on August ist to the German Chan¬ 
cellor. (See Documents ( h ).) Sir Edward Grey, however, 
continued, in his answer to Lord Robert Cecil, by saying 
that he could not promise to secure such a condition from 
France, because it was u in all probability incompatible with 
the terms of the Franco-Russian Alliance." 

Both from Sir Edward Grey’s answer in the House of 

Commons and from King George's reply to the Kaiser, it is 

» 

1 Documents ( h) ; see also Germany, August rst. 

8 Ibid ( k ). a Documents (0). 
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clear that England would not prevent France from taking 
part in a Russo-German conflict if France wished to do so. 
England, in fact, refused to discriminate between a quarrel 
which arose out of a purely Franco-German misunderstand¬ 
ing, and a quarrel in which France became involved with 
Germany on account of her engagements to Russia. That, 
it was felt, would destroy the Dual Alliance, and Great 
Britain was too heavily committed to the Dual Alliatice by 
her morSl obligations in the naval understanding to back 
out now. 

After he had telegraphed his message (Documents ( h)) 
to the German Chancellor, based as it was on a misunder¬ 
standing, Prince Lichnowsky then had a very important 
interview with Sir Edward Grey. Previous to this he had 
again telegraphed to the German Chancellor 1 that he was 
going to discuss with Sir Edward Grey proposals for 
England’s neutrality in the event of Germany being at 
war with France as well as with Russia. A large part of 
this conversation is reported in the White Paper in a 
telegram from Sir Edward Grey to Sir Edward Goschen. 2 
Sir Edward Grey began by saying that he regretted the 
reply of the German Government with regard to Belgian 
neutrality. This reply was contained in White Paper 122. 
(See Germany, July 31st.) " If Germany,” said Sir Edward 
Grey, "should see her way to give the same assurance as 
that which had been given by France, it would materially 
contribute to relieve the anxiety and tension here. On the 
other hand, if there was a violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium by one Government while the others respected it, 
it would be difficult to restrain public feeling in this 
country.” It will be observed that Sir Edward Grey did 
not say that the violation of Belgian neutrality would be 
considered at once by the British Government to be a casus 
belli, but he did suggest to the German Chancellor that if it 
was violated public feeling in England might give the 
Government cause to intervene. Prince Lichnowsky then 
asked " ivhether if Germany gave a promise not to violate 
Belgian neutrality we (that is, Etigland) would engage to remain 

1 Documents (/). a White Paper 123. 
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tieutralSir Edward Grey replied that he could not say. 
“All I could say," he added, “was that our attitude would be 
determined largely by public feeling here, and that the 
neutrality of Belgium would appeal very strongly to public 
opinion. I do not think we could give a promise of 
neutrality on that condition alone." 

Unable, therefore, to secure England’s neutrality on con¬ 
dition that Germany should respect the neutrality of 
Belgium, Prince Lichnowsky then “pressed" Sir fedward 
Grey as to whether he could “formulate conditions in 
which we (England) would remain neutral.” He even 
suggested that u the integrity of France and her Colonies 
might be guaranteed." But Sir Edward's reply was explicit. 
“ I felt obliged," he said, “ to refuse definitely any promise 
to remain neutral on similar terms, and I could only say 
that we must keep our hands free." 

The substance of this conversation also appears in the tele¬ 
gram from Prince Lichnowsky to the German Chancellor 
describing this interview. 1 It was published in the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemcine Zeitung for September 5th. It repeats 
exactly what Sir Edward Grey said about Belgian neutrality 
being a matter which affected public opinion in England, 
and describes how he refused to give a pledge that England 
would be neutral if Germany respected the neutrality of 
Belgium. There is added, however, a part of the conversa¬ 
tion which did not appear in the White Paper 123. 
According to Prince Lichnowsky, he asked Sir Edward Grey 
if it were possible to secure that in a Russo-German war 
France and Germany should stand opposed to each other 
armed but not attacking each other. He said that Germany 
neither wished to ruin France nor to conquer her territory, 
and that it seemed to him possible to arrange this, since it 
would secure Great Britain's neutrality. 

Sir Edward Grey, however, only said he would endeavour 
to obtain information, and seemed to see difficulties in the 
way of holding back the military authorities. 

At 8.30 p.m. Prince iJichnowsky telegraphed 8 back to the 
German Chancellor saying tha*t “ as no positive English 

* Documents (m). 3 Ibid. («). 
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proposals have been submitted, further steps in connection 
with the instructions given were superfluous/' He there¬ 
upon cancelled his previous telegrams. 

This interesting interview was the subject of a question 
to Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons on August 
27th by Mr. Keir Hardie, 1 who asked whether these 
proposals and suggestions of the German Ambassador 
were considered by the Cabinet, and why they were 
rejected. 

Sir Edward Grey replied by saying, firstly, that they were 
u personal suggestions " made by the German Chancellor on 
August 1st, and were u without authority" to alter the 
conditions of neutrality proposed on July 29th to Sir 
Edward Goschen at Berlin by the German Chancellor. 
(See Germany, July 29th, and White Paper 85.) Sir 
Edward Grey drew a distinction between u personal sugges¬ 
tions ” made by the German Ambassador and official 
u communications on behalf of his Government/’ The 
German Ambassador, he said, spoke on his u own personal 
initiative without authority." This, according to Sir Edward 
Grey, was enough to warrant his refusal to consider them as 
practicable. They were not to be taken seriously because 
they were personally suggested by the German Ambassador. 
The only basis upon which Sir Edward Grey would discuss 
the question of Belgian neutrality with Germany was on 
the basis laid down in No. 85 of the White Paper. He 
categorically refused the basis personally suggested in 
No. 123. No. 85, it will be remembered, described the 
German Chancellor's statement to Sir Edward Goschen on 
July 29th (see Germany, July 29th), that Germany would 
respect the integrity of France but not her Colonies, if 
England remained neutral. The question of Belgium here 
was left doubtful, indeed*was scarcely mentioned, showing 
that it was not strong in the mind of either statesman at 
that time. 

Sir Edward Grey then went on to explain, in answer to 
Mr. Keir Bardie's question, that the substance of Prince 
Lichnowsky's suggestion irt No. 123 was considered at a 

* Documents (p). 
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Cabinet meeting on the following day (Sunday, August 2nd). 
It is clear, however, that these personal suggestions were 
not accepted at this meeting, even if they were discussed, 
and the statement was simply made by Sir Edward Grey in 
answer to Mr. Keir Hardie that "respect for the neutrality 
of Belgium must be one of the conditions of English 
neutrality.” Sir Edward Grey then went on to say that 
the German Ambassador requested him on the morning of 
August 3rd "not to make the neutrality of Belgium one 
of his conditions when he spoke in the House.” 

Now this was two days after the personal suggestions con¬ 
tained in No. 123, and it seems, therefore, that the German 
Ambassador, failing to induce Sir Edward Grey to formu¬ 
late conditions of neutrality over Belgium, attempted to 
dissuade' him from insisting upon this condition at all. 
Since he could only get an indefinite statement from Sir 
Edward Grey, viz. that respect for Belgian neutrality must 
be "one of” England's conditions, the German Ambas¬ 
sador then tried another tack. (See England, August 3rd, 
and statement issued by the German Embassy, Docu¬ 
ments («» He tried, in fact, to get England to agree 
to remain neutral if Germany respected the north coast of 
France. 

But it was now too late. The German military authori¬ 
ties had already laid their plans, and England had meanwhile 
been committed to the naval understanding with France. 
(See Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the House of Commons, 
August 3rd.) 

It is obvious that this naval understanding with France 
goes a long way to explain why Sir Edward Grey could 
not accept a German offer to respect the neutrality of 
Belgium without further guarantees. (White Paper 123.) 
The existence of the moral obligation arising out of this 
naval understanding with France also explains why 
England could not guarantee to Germany that she would 
keep France out of a Russo-German conflict (see above, 
telegram of King George to the Kaiser.) 1 In both cases 
England's hands were tied. She was compelled to follow 

x Documents (k). 
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the policy of the Dual Alliance, and could not give arty 
guarantees to Germany about her neutrality without the 
consent of France and Russia. 

During August ist also Count Mensdorff had an interview 
with Sir Edward Grey, in which he informed him that 
Austria would respect the integrity and sovereignty of 
Servia. This confirmed what took place in St. Petersburg 
and Vienna on this day, namely, the virtual settlement of 
the AnStro-Servian quarrel which had been the real cause 
of all the trouble in Europe. 


BELGIUM 

In an interview between Sir F. Villiers and the Belgian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at Brussels to-day, 1 the latter 
said that Belgium would uphold her neutrality, and felt 
herself in a position to do the same. 


ITALY 

The German Ambassador at Rome on August** ist asked 
the Italian Government 2 what the intentions of Italy were 
in the impending war between the Dual and Triple 
Alliances. The Italian Foreign Minister replied that the 
war undertaken by Austria, and the consequences that 
might result from it, had an aggressive object. Both were 
therefore in conflict with the purely defensive character 
of the Triple Alliance, and Italy would therefore remain 
neutral. The casus foederis under the terms of the Triple 
Alliance would not arise. 


August 2 

The sands of peace were now fast running out. The 
fatal errors of the previous days committed by the 
Chancelleries of Europe were now beginning to bear 
fruit. 


» White Paper 128. 


* Ibid. 15?, 
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’ AUSTRIA 

By irony of fate, the countries over whom all the 
trouble had originally started, Austria and Russia, had by 
this time settled their grievances, and nothing more is 
recorded from Vienna till the declaration of war against 
Russia on August 5th, which was caused, not by any 
grievance against Russia, but because of her alliance with 
Germany. 1 

GERMANY 

In Berlin Herr jagow saw Sir Edward Goschen, 2 and 
informed him that Russian troops had crossed the frontier, 
thus causing a state of war between Russia and Germany. 
The Secretary of State also stated that the British ships 
detained on the Saturday had now been released. 

In the afternoon the Kaiser made a speech from the 
Palace at BerliVi, declaring that Russia had attacked them, 
and praying for success. 


RUSSIA 

At St. Petersburg to-day the Tsar issued an Imperial 
Ukas giving his reasons for war, and declaring that 
Germany had attacked Kussia .3 

St. Petersburg was now in a frenzy of excitement to 
know if England would join in with Russia. The telegram 
of the Times correspondent on this day is interesting .4 
“Truth,” he says, “compels me to say that Russians, high 
and low, are waiting with the intensest anxiety to learn 
Great Britain's decision. The articles in the Times have 
done much to inspire hope, but if, contrary to reasonable 
expectation, the British Parliament insists on neutrality, 
there will be a terrible revulsion of feeling here." 

If this is at all a correct reflection of what had taken 
place at St. Petersburg, it is clear that at an early stage of 
the crisis the Russian public had been given to understand 
that England’s unconditional support in a Russo-German 
quarrel would sooner or later be forthcoming. 

1 Cd. 75c/). * White Paper 144 and 145. 

3 Manifestoes ( b ). 4 Press Correspondence (xxv). 
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ENGLAND 

A Cabinet Council was held early in the morning. 

After the Council Sir Edward Grey saw M. Cambon, to 
whom he gave the following memorandum 1 :— 

“ I am authorized to give an assurance that, if the 
German fleet comes into the Channel or through the North 
Sea to undertake hostile operations against the French 
coasts or shipping, the British fleet will give all the pro¬ 
tection in its power. 

“This assurance is, of course, subject to the policy of 
His Majesty's Government receiving the support of Parlia¬ 
ment, and must not be taken as binding His Majesty's 
Government to take any action until the above contingency 
of action by the German fleet takes place.” 

Sir Edward Grey then said that the Government Could not 
bind themselves to declare war upon Germany necessarily, 
if war broke out between France and Germany, but they 
felt it was essential to the French Government, whose 
fleet had long been concentrated in the Mediterranean, to 
know how to make their dispositions with their north 
coast undefended. 

M. Cambon then asked about the violation of Luxemburg, 
and Sir Edward Grey told him the doctrine laid down 
by Lord Derby and Lord Clarendon on that point in 1867. 2 
According to debates in both Houses of Parliament that 
year, it was laid down by those two statesmen that the 
guarantee of the neutrality of Luxemburg was “ limited 
in liability,” and carried with it more a “ moral sanction 
than a contingent liability to go to war. No party was 
called upon to undertake the duty of enforcing it.” 

M. Cambon then asked Sir Edward Grey 3 what he would 
say about the violation Of Belgian neutrality. He replied 
that “that was a much more important matter." He was 
“ considering what statement he should make in Parliament 
to-morrow [August 3rd]—in effect, whether we should 

declare violation of Belgian neutrality to be a casus belli! 

< 

1 White Paper 148. * Annual Register , 1867. 

3 White Paper 148. 
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It would seem from this that on Sunday, August 2nd, 
the Cabinet, though it had decided upon naval aid for 
France, had not made up its mind what it would do about 
Belgian neutrality. 

Then, in a telegram to the German Chancellor, Prince 
Lichnowsky explained the mistake he made the previous 
day. (See Germany, August 1st, and Documents ( h ).) 
“ Sir Edward Grey’s proposals," he said, “ to guarantee 
the neutrality of England and France, if Germany did not 
attack France, were made without consultation with France 
and no longer held good." 

BELGIUM 

Confirming his statement of the 31st, the German Minister 
in Brussels 1 told the Belgian Foreign Minister that “he 
had not been instructed as yet to make an official com¬ 
munication, but that Belgium knew his personal opinion 
upon the security Belgium was entitled to feel in regard 
to her eastern neighbour." 

At 7 p.rrh the German Minister presented an ultimatum* 
stating that Germany had received reliable information 
that French forces intended to march across Belgium to 
attack Germany by way of Givet and Namur; that Ger¬ 
many feared Belgium would not be able to resist it, and 
that Germany must forestall the enemy. She proposed to 
• Belgium friendly neutrality while she marched her troops 
along the Meuse to the French frontier. At 12 p.m. a 
Cabinet Council was held to consider it. 


LUXEMBURG 

The German Minister at Luxemburg to-day handed to 
the Luxemburg Government a Note 3 saying that their 
military measures were not hostile and that compensation 
would be made. 

Early in the morning German troops entered Luxemburg 

1 Belgian Grey Book 19, a Ibid. 20, and Documents (s). 

3 White Paper 129. 
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territory. The Luxemburg Government protested against 
the violation of their neutrality. 1 

The French Minister then tells the Luxemburg Govern¬ 
ment that France will respect her neutrality. 

August 3 
GERMANY 

To-day Germany issued an official declaration of war on 
France, 2 giving as reasons certain hostile acts said to have 
been committed by France, including amongst others the 
dropping of bombs by French aviators on the railway near 
Nuremburg, and also marching troops across Belgium to 
attack Germany. 


FRANCE 

M. Viviani, the Premier, made a long speech 3 in the 
Chamber of Deputies to-day, stating France's case in the 
coming war. He declared that Germany had done nothing 
to restrain her ally, Austria, that she had worked for war 
from the beginning and had been guilty of various acts 
of aggression, such as flying aeroplanes into French terri¬ 
tory and violating the frontier with troops. 

RUSSIA 

To-day the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg ad¬ 
dressed a crowd of people from the British Embassy and 
assured them of England's sympathy.4 


ENGLAND 

* 

In the morning Prince Lichnowsky saw Sir Edward Grey 
and begged him not to make Belgian neutrality the 
condition of England's neutrality.s 

Baron Kuhlmann, of the German Embassy in London, 

* White Paper 147. ‘ 9 Manifestoes (c). 

3 Parliamentary Speeches ( a ). 4 Press Correspondence (xxvi). 

s Documents (p), also England, August tst. 
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then issued an official communique * that Germany would 
undertake not to attack the north coast of France, or use 
the Dutch or Belgian seaports as bases, if England would 
remain neutral for the time being. 

Seeing that Germany could not secure England’s 
neutrality on the basis of a German guarantee to respect 
Belgian neutrality (see England, August ist), she thus tried 
on the 3rd to get her to stand out if she (Germany) 
would not attack the north coast of France. 

Sir Edward Grey answered this in his historic speech 
in the House of Commons that afternoon. 3 He first traced 
the history of England’s relations with France, showed 
how the Entente had grown from an agreement over 
Morocco and Egypt in 1904 to a diplomatic understanding 
in 1906, and from that to a naval understanding in 1912, 
which, though not made public, carried with it a u moral 
obligation to support France" to-day. Referring to the 
German offer to respect the north coast of France, he 
rejected this, saying that u this was too narrow an engage¬ 
ment for us.” Towards the end of the speech only did 
he menticTn the question of Belgian neutrality, which he 
still described as " an important point to consider.” The 
chief point of this speech was the explanation of the 
naval understanding with France, which by allowing her to 
concentrate in the Mediterranean had left her north coast 
undefended. This revelation, hitherto unknown to Parlia¬ 
ment, explained many hitherto obscure points in British 
diplomacy, such as the reasons for supporting France 
unconditionally in a war with Germany and the impossi¬ 
bility for England to keep out of war in spite of a German 
guarantee to respect Belgian neutrality or not attack the 
French coast. The commitment to France was uncondi¬ 
tional, and a war in which Frafice was unconditionally 
involved along with Russia meant a war in which England 
must automatically become involved too. 

From Belgian sources 3 comes an interesting sidelight on 

« 

1 Documents, (tt). 

3 See Appendix to White Paper and also Historical Introduction, p. 13. 

3 Belgian Grey Book 26. 
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what passed between Sir Edward Grey and the Belgian 
Minister in London on August 3rd. The former told the 
latter on this day that if Belgian neutrality were violated 
there would be war with Germany. This was the day on 
which Sir Edward Grey spoke in the House of Commons. 
He referred in his speech almost entirely to France and the 
naval understanding, and said practically nothing about 
Belgian neutrality. If he had seen the Belgian Minister 
before he spoke in the House he must have withheld the 
knowledge of our armed support for Belgium from the 
House. On the other hand, he may have seen him after 
his speech, in which case the decision about Belgium was 
arrived at between the speech in the House and the meeting 
with the Belgian Minister. 

< 

BELGIUM 

At 1.30 a.m. the German Minister in Brussels informed 
the Secretary-General of the Foreign Office at Brussels 1 
that French airships had thrown bombs on German soil 
and patrols of French cavalry had crossed the frontier. 
This he put forward as an excuse for violating Belgian soil! 

The Cabinet sat from 1 to 4 a.m. 

At 7 a.m. the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
handed to the German Minister the reply of his Government, 
saying that Belgium would offer a strenuous resistance 
to any Power which violated its neutrality and had no ' 
fear that France would fail to respect it. She “refused to 
believe that her independence can only be preserved at 
the cost of violating her neutrality." 

The French Military Attache at Brussels offered the 
Belgian Government, on behalf of his Government, 8 
the assistance of five French army corps to Belgium. The 
Government expressed its thanks for the offer, but said 
they would decide on their course of action later. 


* Belgian Grey Book 21. 


* White Paper 151. 
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August 4 
GERMANY 

To-day the German Chancellor made an historic speech 
in the Reichstag, 1 explaining the causes of the war from 
the German standpoint. He passed lightly over the Austro- 
Servian dispute and the “ free hand ” which Germany gave 
to her ally Austria, and which proved one of the main 
causes of the European war. He dwelt upon the justifi¬ 
able anger which was felt throughout Germany at (what 
he described as) the deceitful behaviour of Russia in 
mobilizing her army while negotiations were quietly 
proceeding between Vienna and St. Petersburg and a settle¬ 
ment was almost in sight. 

He admitted that Austria had moved two out of her 
eight mobilized army corps on to the Austrian-Russian 
frontier, but denied a general Austrian mobilization. Such 
being the case, Russia, he said, had no right to mobilize, 
and had to be treated as an enemy. France also, he added, 
would not give Germany an assurance of her neutrality, 
and so Germany was surrounded by foes. With charac¬ 
teristic Prussian brutality and lack of imagination, he then 
went on to justify the attack on Belgium. After he 
admitted the illegality, he explained its necessity on strategic 
grounds, and said that in circumstances like those in which 
Germany was placed she had to “ hack her way out ” 
as best she could. Herr Haase, the leader of the Social 
Democrats, also spoke supporting the Government in 
repelling Russian barbarism, but declaring that the war 
was not a people's war. 

In the afternoon Sir Edward Goschen saw Herr Jagow 
and formally requested him, acoording to his instructions 
from Sir Edward Grey, to respect Belgian neutrality and to 
withdraw his troops from Belgian soil. 2 

Herr Jagow, however, declined. 

At 7 p.m. Sir Edwafd Goschen handed in the British ulti- 

» 

Parliamentary Speeches (6). 

3 White Paper 159 and Sir Edward Goschen’s dispatch, Cd. 7445. 
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matum to Germany. 1 The German Chancellor then sent 
for Sir Edward Goschen, and in great excitement protested 
against England acting in this manner against Germany. 
Since the British Government had only on the previous day 
decided to make the violation of Belgium a casus belli, and 
since the plans of the German military authorities to go 
through Belgium had been known to the European 
Chancelleries for years past, his excitement may perhaps 
be pardoned. Instead of proceeding calmly, however, he 
then made the disgraceful reference to the Belgian Treaty as 
a “ scrap of paper," and appealed to England to disregard 
it. England, however, who had up to the previous day 
been in doubt as to whether she would fulfil her obligations 
under the Belgian Treaty, had at last determined to do so, 
and Sir Edward Goschen gave a polite but firm refusal. 
The deadlock being reached, there was nothing for Sir 
Edward to do but to ask for his passports, which he did 
at 9.30 p.m. 

Meanwhile the declaration of war had been issued by the 
London Foreign Office. 


FRANCE 

In Paris the President sent a message to-day to the 
Chamber 2 stating the causes of the war, and accusing 
Germany of aggression on France. 

The French Government then notified the Powers of 
a state of war between France and Germany. 


ENGLAND 

The King of the Belgians made an appeal to-day to King 
George, asking him for diplomatic help .3 

Prince Lichnowsky then made a final statement to Sir 
Edward Grey ,4 that Germany would respect Belgian terri¬ 
torial integrity and would annex no part of her territory. 
The sincerity of Germany could, he said, be seen, because 
she had engaged not to touch Holland, and Belgian terri- 

1 Cd. 7445. a Manifestoes (a). 

3 White Paper 153. 4 Ibid. 157. 
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tory without Dutch would be useless to Germany. It was 
necessary, however, to march troops across Belgium, since 
reliable information had come to hand that France intended 
to march her troops across Belgian territory. France, 
however, had promised to support Belgian neutrality, as 
is seen elsewhere. 1 

Sir Edward Grey also informed the Ministers of Norway, 
Holland, and Belgium that England expects that the three 
countries will resist German pressure and guard their 
neutrality. 3 He also offered them alliance and support 
of the Triple Entente if they would do this. 

At midnight, in default of a satisfactory reply having been 
given to the British ultimatum by Germany about Belgian 
neutrality, a formal declaration of war against Germany 
was issued. 


BELGIUM 

At 6 o'clock on the morning of August 4th the German 
Minister in Brussels handed a second ultimatums to the 
Belgian Government threatening, in default of a reply, to 
force the passage of German troops through Belgium. 

Meanwhile the British Minister conveyed to the Belgian 
Government 4 the expectation of his Government that 
Belgium would uphold her neutrality and integrity, and 
offered armed assistance for this purpose. 

Later in the day German troops entered Belgian territory 
and summoned Liege to surrender, but were repulsed.s 

The King of the Belgians then made a speech 6 before 
the Chamber, in which he said that Belgium must resist 
the German invasion with all her power. 


August 5 
AUSTRIA 

On this day Austria formally declared war on Riussia on 
account of the hostilities existing between her and Germany. 

1 White Paper 125. . a Belgian Grey Book 36. 

3 White Paper 154 4 Ibid. 155. 

5 Ibid. 158. 6 Parliamentary Speeches (/). 



SUMMARY OF NEGOTIATIONS AND EVENTS 


July 23 rd. 

Austria hands her Note to Servia. 

July 24TH. 

Russia proposes extension of time limit to Servia and decides on a 
partial mobilization. She also tries to obtain the unconditional 
support of England. 

England proposes that the four Powers not directly interested in the 
dispute should work together for moderation in Vienna and St, 
Petersburg. 

July 25TH. 

Germany passes on to Austria the proposal for the extension of the 
time limit and agrees to Four Power mediation between Vienna 
and St. Petersburg in case of an Austro-Russian but not an 
Austro-Servian dispute. 

Russia accepts Four Power mediation if direct conversations with 
Vienna should fail. Tsar signs orders for partial mobilization of 
fourteen army corps. » 

England. —Sir E. Grey says that England is not interested in Austro- 
Servian dispute, but if it is enlarged she would become interested. 

July 26th. 

Germany. —Herr Jagow states he has passed on Germany’s hope that 
Austria will take a favourable view of the Servian reply. 

Russia. —M. Sazonof has a conference with the Austrian Ambassador 
which he describes as satisfactory. 

England. —Sir Edward Grey proposes Four Power Ambassadorial 
Conference in London. 

July 27TH. 

Germany. —Herr Jagow refuses Four Power Ambassadorial Confer¬ 
ence, and says he prefers direct negotiations between Austria 
and Russia, aided by Four Power mediation. Press corre¬ 
spondents in Berlin testify to German desire for peace and 
moderation. » 

France and Italy accept Four Power Ambassadorial Conference, 

Russia. —M. Sazonof accepts Four Power Ambassadorial Conference 
if direct negotiations with Austria fail. 

July 28th. 

Austria. —Refuses Four Power Ambassadorial Conference ; breaks 
off discussion with Russia; says that the Servian reply as a 
basis of negotiation has come too late, and declares war on 
Servia. She also mobilizes eight army corps. 

90 
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Russia .—Partial mobilization begins. 

England. —Sir Edward Grey asks Germany to suggest along what 
lines Four Power mediation between Austria and Russia should 
proceed. 

July 29TH. 

Austria. —Still refuses direct communications between Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. 

Germany. —Chancellor says he has asked Austria to say openly that 
she has no territorial designs on Servia, and is only seeking 
guarantees. He makes an attempt to secure the neutrality of 
England in case of a European war. Military party in Berlin 
begins to get alarmed at Russian mobilization ; German Ambas¬ 
sador in St. Petersburg says that Germany will guarantee Servia’s 
integrity. 

Russia. —M. Sazonof expresses willingness to return to England’s 
Four Power Ambassadorial Conference, if it were acceptable 
to Servia. Partial mobilization order issued. 

England. —Sir Edward Grey tells M. Cambon that England has not 
made up her mind to support France, but he warns the German 
Ambassador that if France is involved England will be drawn in. 

July 30TH. 

Austria. —Count Berchtold expresses willingness to begin conversa¬ 
tions again with Russia, but not on the basis of the Servian reply. 

Germany. —Herr Jagow says that he has proposed to Austria that she 
shouty! occupy Belgrade, or some other point, and issue her con¬ 
ditions from there. Germany even threatens to break the Alliance 
if Austria will not listen to reason and discuss with Russia ; she 
asks Russia for an explanation of her mobilization. 

Russia. —M. Sazonof, at bidding of German Ambassador, makes a 
proposal that if Austria will respect the sovereignty of Servia, 
Russia will stop military preparations; this is forwarded to 
Vienna via Berlin. M. Sazonof also takes up conversations with 
the Austrian Ambassador. A general mobilization of the whole 
army and navy is ordered late in the evening. 

France. —M. Cambon reminds England of her naval understanding. 

England. —Sir Edward Grey refuses to give France a definite 
assurance of support. He refuses the German Chancellor's 
proposal that England should remain neutral if French territory 
in Europe were guaranteed. 

July 31ST. , 

Austria continues discussions with Russia, and Count Berchtold says 
that Austria did not want infraction of Servian sovereign rights. 

Russia issues general mobilization orders. Tsai* informs Kaiser that 
he will take no provocative action so long as negotiations con¬ 
tinue. M. Sazonof modifies his offer to Austria of the previous 
day to read that “ if Austria will stop her advance in Servia and 
accept mediation of the Powers, Russia will maintain an 
expectant attitude.” 
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Germany refuses to continue negotiating or put pressure on Vienna 
so long as Russia mobilizes; asks for reasons for Russia’s 
mobilization, and on receiving no satisfactory answer, sends an 
ultimatum late at night to Russia and France. Will not give a 
definite answer about respecting the neutrality of Belgium. 

England .—Sir E. Grey makes another proposal and undertakes to 
sound Russia if Four Powers might guarantee to Austria full satis¬ 
faction of demands on Servia. 

France agrees to respect the neutrality of Belgium. 

August ist. 

Austria orders a general mobilization, but continues to discuss with 
Russia. She reaches a settlement to-day and gives way on the 
only outstanding point. 

Germany orders general mobilization in the morning, and declares 
war on Russia late at night. 

France orders general mobilization. 

England refuses to secure France’s neutrality in a Russo-German 
war ; refuses to remain neutral on condition that Germany 
respects Belgian neutrality, and refuses to make any suggestion 
to Germany about British neutrality. 

Belgium declares she will uphold her neutrality. 

Italy decides to remain neutral. 

August 2nd. 

Russia in state of war with Germany. 

England .—British Cabinet agrees that subject to sanction of Parlia¬ 
ment British naval aid shall be given to France in the event of a 
German attack. 

Germany sends ultimatum to Belgium proposing friendly neutrality 
and passage for her troops. 

Luxemburg territory violated by German troops. 

August 3RD. 

Germany declares war on France ; offers England not to attack the 
north coast of France, or use Dutch and Belgian ports as bases. 

England refuses the German offer to stand out under these 
conditions, and holds herself bound to France under all 
circumstances. 

Belgium refuses to entertain Germany’s offer. 

August 4TH. 

Germany sends second ultimatum to Belgium threatening force; 
offers England not to*annex any Belgian territory. 

England sends an ultimatum to Germany demanding respect for 
Belgian neutrality, and in default of reply declares war at 
midnight. 

August 5TH. 

Austria declares war on Russia. 
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Addenda to Diary of Negotiations 

August 9TH. 

Belgium.— On this day Germany made another offer to Belgium. 
She approached the United States, asking for her good offices 
to open up negotiations again. The United States refused, and 
then Germany approached Holland, who agreed. Baron Fallon 
thereupon saw the Belgian Foreign Minister in Brussels, and 
said that he had been commissioned to say on behalf of Germany 
that she did not want to make Belgium an enemy, and that she 
was only compelled by necessity to make a counter-stroke to the 
French military plan, and to take Liege; she prayed Belgium 
to avoid further horrors of war, and said that she would respect 
Belgian territory and independence after the war. 

August 12TH. 

Belgium. —The Belgian Government then answered the German 
Government's proposal of the 9th, that Belgian would remain 
true fo her international obligation, and that she could only 
repeat her answer to the German ultimatum of August 2nd. 

July 31ST. 

France. —The Austrian attitude on the 31st, as reflected through its 
representative in Paris, is described in an interesting article in 
Le Figaro for October 5, 1914. He refers first to the willing¬ 
ness of his Government, expressed by the Austrian Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg on the 31st to M. Sazonof, that Austria should 
“ submit to mediation those points in the Austrian Note which 
were incompatible with Servian independence." M. Hanotaux 
comments on this by pointing out that the Austrian official 
FremdcnblaU had said that there was no truth in this statement 
about the Austrian attitude. 

He then proceeds to relate how on July 31st he met the 
Austrian Ambassador in Paris, who told him that “if Russia 
advises Servia to ask Austria what are her conditions, Austria 
will answer frankly and will suspend her mobilization, provided 
that Russia does the same.” “Austria,” he said, “had no 
intention of acquiring Servian territory or of threatening her 
sovereignty.” 

He then made an interesting statement, namely, that “this 
would not last, and that Germany, herself compelled to take 
precautions, would drag Austria ajpng with her, if she did not 
act at once, in order to make St. Petersburg recognize the 
Austrian propositions, and also make Servia take the steps which 
would therefore open up a second phase of the negotiations.” 
Commenting upon this M. Hanotaux said it was clear that 
Austria feared being dragged along by Germany, and for that 
reason the Austrian Ambassador in Paris made the same 
demarche on this day (31st) as Count Szapary made in St. 
Petersburg on the same day. 



MILITARY PREPARATIONS AND 
MOBILIZATIONS 


I N sifting the evidence concerning the military measures 
taken by the different countries during the various 
stages of the crisis, it is first necessary to recognize the 
distinctions between 11 military preparations " and “ mobili¬ 
zation." The former may be taken by any Government as 
soon as it has reason to think that the diplomatic situation 
is strained, and may consist of the movements of troops on 
a peace footing to places on the frontier, the strengthening 
of garrisons and forts, commandeering of railways and 
telegraphs—in fact, anything short of calling up reservists. 
As soon as the army is brought from a peace to a war 
footing by the calling up of reservists, mobilization takes 
place. Mobilization is generally preceded by martial law, 
which enables the Government to facilitate the transition 
from a peace to a war footing. Mobilization may be 
partial or general, in the former case it affects certain 
concentration areas only, in the latter case it affects 
them all. 

It is now proposed to take each of the four countries— 
Russia, France, Germany, and Austria—and trace, as far as 
is known, the history of the military and naval preparations 
and mobilizations of each in the ten days preceding the 
outbreak of war. 

The information which throws light upon the military 
measures is derived to some extent from the British and 
German White Books, but chiefly from the Press corre¬ 
spondents in Berlin, Paris, and St. Petersburg. While 
isolated statements of facts from Press sources must be 
received with caution, agreement on the part of a number 
of correspondents on specific points can generally be 
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accepted as evidence. But in regard to information about 
military measures, in any given country, it is best to look 
for such evidence from correspondents in the country itself 
rather than to trust correspondents in other capitals, who 
probably set forth evidence based only on rumour and 
often distorted, especially if that country’s relations with the 
first country happen to be strained. Thus, in looking for 
evidence about the progress of Russian military preparations 
and mobilization on the German and Austrian frontiers 
during the earlier stages of the European crisis, I have 
relied on news from St. Petersburg rather than on that 
from Berlin and Vienna. 


RUSSIA 
July 24 and 25 

The earliest reference to Russian military activity comes 
from the Morning Post correspondent in St. Petersburg, who 
wired on July 28th to London as follows : “As a matter 
of fact Russia took steps for mobilization the moment the 
Council of Ministers decided last Friday (July 24th) that 
the sovereign status of Servia must be protected at all 
costs.” It appears that on the day following the presenta¬ 
tion of the Austrian Note to Servia, a Council of Ministers 
was held, and it seems to have been decided at this 
meeting to take military measures. They were not, how- 
' ever, put into operation till a further meeting had been held 
on the following day. This took place at Krasnoe Selo 
under the presidency of the Tsar on Saturday, July 25th. 
In referring to this meeting the Times correspondent at St. 
Petersburg telegraphed on July 27th that at the close of 
the meeting the Tsar, speaking of the Austrian Note to 
Servia, is said to have exclaimed, We have stood this 
sort of thing for seven and a half years. This is enough ! ” 
“ Thereupon,” the correspondent continues, “ His Majesty 
authorized the issue of orders for a partial mobilization 
confined to the fourteen army corps on the Austrian frontier. 
At the same time an intimation was given to Germany that 
orders for the mobilization of the remainder of the Russian 
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army would follow immediately upon mobilization in 
Germany.” 

Reuter's correspondent in St. Petersburg, telegraphing 
on the 25th, gave similar information about the outcome 
of the Council meeting on Saturday the 25th, although 
he reported that orders had been issued for the mobiliza¬ 
tion of five (not fourteen) army corps. “ Mobilization,” 
he added, “ is to be proceeded with at once.” 

According to the Daily Chronicle correspondent at St. 
Petersburg, the Cabinet was divided into a war and peace 
party, the Ministers of War and Interior being for the 
former, and the Ministers of Finance and Agriculture 
for the latter. 

From German sources we hear, through a telegram of the 
German Ambassador 1 at St. Petersburg to the Chancellor 
on July 25th, that Russian manoeuvres at Krasnoe Selo had 
been broken off, and the troops had returned to their 
garrisons. Military pupils were raised that day to the rank 
of officers, and the telegram concludes that the impression 
prevails that complete preparations were being made for 
mobilization against Austria. * 

From French sources we hear that the Temps corre¬ 
spondent in St. Petersburg stated on the 26th that on 
the 25th, “after the meeting of the Council of Ministers, 
it was decided that mobilization orders should be issued 
immediately for the army corps at Odessa and Kief. 
The energetic intervention,” he added, “of the War 
Minister, General Sukhumlinof, created a great impres¬ 
sion.” 

Evidence about the commencement of partial mobiliza¬ 
tion in Russia is still further confirmed by the telegrams of 
the Tsar to the Kaiser on July 30th, 2 when the former 
replies to the latter's request to demobilize his forces by 
saying that the “ military measures now coming into 
operation were decided upon five days ago.” This would 
mean that they began on the 25th, and so confirms the 
previous evidence. 

8 Ibid., Exhibit 23A. 


Denkschrift, Exhibit 5. 
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July 26 

On the following day, Sunday the 26th, there were 
indications only of precautionary measures which im¬ 
mediately precede mobilization, but no direct evidence that 
the mobilization orders were posted. 

Reuter’s correspondent in St. Petersburg, on 25th, tele¬ 
graphed that " a decree had been promulgated forbidding 
the publication of detailed information concerning the 
army and navy," and described St. Petersburg and Moscow 
as being placed under extraordinary protection," which is 
a modified form of martial law. 

The Standard correspondent in St. Petersburg wired also 
on the same day that there was reason to believe that im¬ 
portant steps in the way of mobilization had been taken. 

The Morning Post correspondent in St. Petersburg also 
stated that military steps were being taken on the 26th. 
He recorded the fact that mobilization warnings had 
already been sent to the frontier military districts, and that 
the Chief of the General Staff had returned from a tour of 
inspection. , 

Another source of information for the 26th came from 
two telegrams in the German White Book. In one tele¬ 
gram 1 the German Military Attache informed the German 
General Staff that he considered it certain that mobilization 
had been ordered in Kief and Odessa, that it is doubtful in 
.Warsaw and Moscow, and improbable elsewhere. 

In another telegram 2 the German Chancellor informed 
the German Ambassador in London that the call for several 
classes of reservists is immediately expected in Russia, and 
that this is equivalent to mobilization. 

These two telegrams, taken in conjunction with the 
reports of the Press correspondents in St. Petersburg, seem 
to indicate that all preparations for mobilization were being 
made on this Sunday. Partial mobilization orders may 
have been issued to certain southern districts during that 
but the only direct information from this source is 

erman, and this must be discounted. 

* Denkschrift, Exhibit 7. 9 Ibid., Exhibit 10. 


8 
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July 27 

On this day the Daily News correspondent in St. Petersburg 
threw some light on Russian military preparations by his 
remark that the “ crisis will become acute later in the 
week, when the mobilization of the Kief, Warsaw, and 
Vilna military contingents will be in full swing." This 
remark suggests that the mobilization was already in its 
initial stages, and would be in full progress in a few days. 
It also suggests that the calling up of reservists would not 
be confined to the military districts on the Austrian frontier 
only, but would include that of Vilna and Warsaw, which 
lie directly on the German frontier. The correspondent 
added, that mobilization means that the Russian field force 
is thereby raised to double its summer strength. 

From the German sources 1 we have confirmation that 
Russian military preparations were not only confined to 
the Austrian frontier. The German Consul at Kovno, 
according to the German White Paper, conveyed to the 
Imperial Chancellor that martial law (Kriegzustand) had 
been declared in Kovno, a Russian town plose to the 
German frontier. This does not necessarily mean mobi¬ 
lization, but it generally precedes it. This announcement 
is significant when read in conjunction with the Daily News 
St. Petersburg remarks about the possibility of mobilization 
in the Warsaw and Vilna areas. The Denkschrift 2 also 
recorded the departure of the Warsaw and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the Alexandrovno garrisons. 

On the other hand, a telegram from the German Am¬ 
bassador at St. Petersburg to the German Chancellor 
described an interview on the 27th between the German 
Military Attache and the Russian War Minister, in which 
the latter gave his wgrd of honour that no mobilization 
order had as yet been issued. He admitted that general 
preparations were being made, but denied that reserves 
were being called up. He added that if Austria crossed 
the Servian frontier the military districts directed against 
Austria, viz. Kief, Odessa, Moscow, and Kazan, were to be 


* Denkschrift, p. 120. 


a Ibid. 
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mobilized, but under no circumstances those on the German 
frontier, viz. Warsaw, Vilna, and St. Petersburg. 


July 28 

On this day some further information from Press corre¬ 
spondents is forthcoming. 

The Daily Telegraph correspondent in St. Petersburg 
recorded that the Baltic fleet received orders to-day to 
«prepare to mobilize," and added that midshipmen had 
been promoted. The correspondent of the same journal 
in Paris makes a passing reference to the fact that Russia 
is “ undoubtedly mobilizing." The Daily Chronicle corre¬ 
spondent at St. Petersburg said: “Already a rapid mobiliza¬ 
tion is proceeding in the west and south-west, virtually 
from the German frontier to the Black Sea." The vague 
statement may or may not refer to military areas of Warsaw 
and Vilna on the German : it certainly refers to those on 
the Austrian frontier. 

Reuter's correspondent in St. Petersburg, telegraphing 
on the 29th, confirmed the above remarks and definitely 
stated that a partial mobilization was ordered on Tuesday 
night. “ It is confined to the military districts of Kief, 
Odessa, Moscow, and Kazan, and affects the Austrian and 
not the German frontier. Kazan," he added, “ is the 
central district from which reserves are drawn for the 
• western borders." 

As a matter of fact the Kazan district provides recruits 
for both the Austrian and the German frontiers, being 
situated equi-distant from both. It is unlikely that reserves 
for the military areas on the Austrian frontier only were 
affected. The order calling up reservists in the Kazan area 
would certainly refer to the reservists drawn to the German 
as well as to the Austrian frontier. 

In connection with the announcement of partial mobiliza¬ 
tion in these four areas, it is interesting to note that 
according to the British White Paper 1 M. Sazonof informs 
the Russian Ambassador at Berlin that the mobilization 

. * White Paper 70. 
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announcement was going to be made on the 29th. In the 
Russian Orange Book, however, 1 the official communique 
of the Foreign Minister declares that Russia began her 
mobilization of four military districts five days after the 
handing in of the Austrian Note, which means that it began 
some time on the 28th. In view of all the evidence from 
the Press of partial mobilization stated above, and of the 
evidence in the Russian Orange Book, it appears that the 
mobilization orders were issued to the different districts 
affected on the 28th, but, according to the White Paper, not 
officially announced till the following day, the 29th. 

July 29 

Further definite information about the progress of partial 
mobilization is forthcoming on this day. 

The Daily Chronicle correspondent at St. Petersburg 
announced that “ mobilization is even now being actively 
pushed forward." He added that an official announcement 
was issued foreshadowing a general mobilization of all the 
military forces in the Empire, as a reply to Austria’s action. 

The Times correspondent in Paris on the 29th gave details 
of twelve Russian army corps which were being mobilized, 
and estimated that the peace strength was thereby raised 
from 400,000 to 700,000. 

Reuter to-day also recorded that “ a partial mobilization 
has already been ordered," and went on to suggest that it • 
might become wider in its scope, for, he said, “there is 
every indication that the whole of the vast military 
machinery will be soon set in motion." He concluded 
by a remark which indicated how Russian public opinion 
had been led to expect England’s support for a Russian 
forward policy. “ Confident of England’s support," he said, 

“ about which doubts have mostly disappeared, the Russian 
public is prepared to accept war." There can be little 
doubt from statements such as these, that the hints, 
whether open or secret, from England had much to do 
with the warlike tone of St. Petersburg during these days, 

* Orange Book 77. 
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and with the readiness on the part of the Russian authori¬ 
ties to proceed to a display of military strength. 1 

From France comes an interesting statement on this 
same day, July 29th, to the effect that active military 
preparations were not confined to the Austrian frontier 
only. The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Temps 
telegraphed that “ mobilization is proceeding in Kief, 
Odessa, Vilna, Warsaw , and St. Petersburg.” The last three 
military areas are against the German frontier. They are 
not mentioned in the references to the mobilization areas in 
the Press on the 28th, nor do they appear in the official 
announcement of partial mobilization (see White Paper 70), 
where the Kief, Odessa, Moscow and Kazan areas only are 
mentioned. In these three districts against the German 
frontier, according to this account, reservists were being 
called up, but no public announcement was made of the 
fact, in order apparently not to compromise relations with 
Germany. This news, if it came from Germany, would 
have to be heavily discounted, but as it comes from France 
it demands attention. The Temps correspondent mentions 
also in this same telegram, as an indication that mobiliza¬ 
tion was proceeding in these districts, the fact that “ troop 
trains are passing Warsaw every quarter of an hour." If 
they were u passing Warsaw " they could only have been 
going to the German frontier. 

The uneasiness meanwhile felt by Germany is indicated 
clearly in the German Denkschrift, 2 when on page 122 it 
describes the interview between the German Military 
Attache in St. Petersburg and the Chief of the Russian 
General Staff. The latter gave the former his word of 
honour that no mobilization had taken place at all up to 
3 o'clock that afternoon. This statement can not have 
been strictly true, because the orders for partial mobiliza¬ 
tion were issued on the night of the 28th, and the reservists 
were already on their way. The German Military Attache 
added at the interview that he had received news of the 
calling up of reserves in different parts of the country, 

* Also see Press Correspondence (xxiii) and (xxiv), 

8 Denkschrift, p. 122. 
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including Warsaw and Vilna, thus tending to confirm the 
Temps and other correspondents' telegrams of this day. In 
regard to naval preparations on the 29th, it may be noted 
that various lights on the Baltic and Black Sea coasts were 
extinguished, and certain harbours were put under special 
regulations. 


July 30 

The Russian papers on this day, according to the 
Morning Post correspondent at St. Petersburg, contained the 
mobilization orders of four out of the twelve military dis¬ 
tricts of the Empire. He added that these four areas were 
the most densely populated of all Russia, and produce in 
mobilization about half the fighting strength of the Empire. 

Again we find statements, as on previous days, that this 
partial mobilization was in reality much larger in its scope 
than the official world would publicly admit. The Daily 
Chronicle correspondent in St. Petersburg, Mr. Harold 
Williams, telegraphs on the 30th that “ the order for partial 
mobilization is intended as a reply to the Austrian declara¬ 
tion of war. As a matter of fact," he continued, “it is 
absolute and general. Reservists in the northern districts 
are also being called up." Now reservists from the 
northern provinces do not all serve on the Austrian frontier. 
If they were all being called up to the colours, it follows 
that many of them must have been ordered to the districts, 
on the German frontier as well. There is thus reason to 
suppose that the mobilization by this time had extended 
beyond the limits of the officially announced four southern 
and south-western districts. 

Indeed, the Government appears to have decided about 
this time to openly declare a general mobilization of all the 
fleet and army, and thus admit in print what apparently 
had already been going on in fact before it was actually 
announced. 

“ There are rumours that a general mobilization will be 
ordered to-night," said the Daily Chronicle correspondent in 
Warsaw on the 30th. This is confirmed by the telegram of 
the Times correspondent in St. Petersburg on the 31st, m 
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which he states that “the Government decided upon a 
general mobilization late last night” (July 30th). 


July 31 

The telegrams to all the military districts which had 
not already been affected by the partial mobilization were 
apparently sent out late on the night of the 30th, and the 
orders were posted early on the morning of the 31st. (See 
White Paper 113 and German Denkschrift.) The remoter 
parts of the Empire received the order to mobilize in the 
early hours of the morning of the 31st. This is proved by 
Mr. Stephen Graham’s letter in the Times of September nth, 
in which he describes how he was in a Cossack village on 
the Mongolian frontier in Siberia at the outbreak of war, 
and how the first telegram to mobilize came through at 
4 o'clock on the morning of the 31st. From this time 
forward the fullest military measures came into operation 
throughout the whole Empire. 

Stated concisely, the decision of Russia to mobilize 
partially was taken on the 24th, directly after the Austrian 
Note to Servia. This was confirmed on the 25th, and 
during the week-end all military preparations except the 
calling up of reservists were made, and partial mobilization 
orders signed but not issued. In spite of rumours there 
is no direct evidence that reservists were on the move on 
Monday the 27th. On the 28th several correspondents 
agree that mobilization was in progress, but that it was 
partial, and one definite statement comes from Reuter that 
a partial mobilization order was issued on the night of the 
28th. On the 29th it was officially announced, and all 
through this day proceeded steadily. Rumours grew that 
the districts on the German frontier were being affected, 
but we have only one definite statement to this effect from 
the Temps on the 29th, and two other less definite ones. On 
the 30th, late, a general mobilization order was issued, thus 
bringing officially the whole military machinery of the 
Empire into action. It may, therefore, be said that Russia 
began to put her army from a peace to a war footing early 
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in the week that preceded the outbreak of the general 
European war, gradually extending the operations till by 
the 31st the whole machinery was in progress. 

FRANCE 

Turning to France, we will trace the course of the military 
preparations which preceded the general mobilization there. 
Here again it is desirable to eliminate, or at any rate to 
largely discount, news from Berlin, where a mere rumour 
about the movement of a patrol is liable to be exaggerated 
into a statement comprising the mobilization of an army 
corps. News from France itself, however, may be taken 
as fairly reliable. 

On July 25th we hear from the Temps, in its isSue of the 
26th, that the "garrisons of Toul, Nancy, Neufchatel, and 
Troy on the Franco-German frontier were mobilized and 
the soldiers sent to the forts." There is no reason to 
suppose that any mobilization order was issued, or that 
this measure was anything more than a concentration 
at certain points of frontier troops which had hitherto 
been scattered. The same journal reports similar measures 
being taken at Metz on the German side of the frontier. 
These were ordinary measures of precaution which would 
be taken by any country when the diplomatic situation 
becomes delicate. 

O11 the following day, the 26th, the Times correspondent 
in Paris reports that after the informal Cabinet Council held 
that day there was much activity at the War Ministry: 
precautionary measures were decided on, officers on leave 
were recalled, and the postal officials were at their posts 
all day. 

The Daily Chronicle correspondent at Paris also records 
on the same day that the French are taking necessary 
measures; that the War Minister has given urgent in¬ 
structions that every one concerned with the army is to 
be at his post, and officers on leave have been recalled. 

On the 27th we learn in the German Denkschrift, 1 from 

* Denkschrift, Exhibit 9. 
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the German Ambassador at Berne in a telegram to the 
Chancellor, that the manoeuvres of the 14th French Army 
Corps were broken off. 

Throughout the 28th there is no more news, except that 
of general preparations for placing the army on a war 
footing at some future and undetermined date. 

According to the Daily Chronicle correspondent in Paris, 
no mobilization orders had been issued, though there had 
been movements of troops on the frontier. Corroboration 
is also given that manoeuvres were also broken off. 

The Daily News correspondent in Paris also learns on 
the best authority that a partial mobilization order calling 
up classes of troops liberated in the previous November 
had been prepared, and was waiting the signature of the 
President,’who arrived in Paris on that day (28th). 

On the 29th the Times correspondent sends a telegram 
throwing some light on the military situation. “All pre¬ 
parations,” he said, “ are being made on the east and north¬ 
east frontiers.” Six army corps, he added, were being 
brought up to full peace strength of 200,000 men, and 
this means* that, since these corps draw their recruits 
locally, they will be brought up to 280,000 on the first 
day of mobilization. 

This means that the fullest peace strength was being 
maintained, in order at the quickest possible moment to 
transfer the army to a war footing. 

The White Paper also shows in a telegram 1 from Sir 
Edward Goschen to Sir Edward Grey, that the French 
Ambassador in Berlin had information from his Govern¬ 
ment that the military precautions were the same as in 
Germany, and were chiefly concerned with the recall of 
officers on leave. 

On the 30th the Daily Chronicle ‘correspondent in Paris 
records the issue of a Government communique or Note 
describing as false the rumours that a single recruit had 
been summoned to the colours, or that concentration had 
begun at any point. The first part of this statement is 
indisputable, but the second hardly corresponds with the 

* White Paper 76. 
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universal news quoted above that the frontier fortresses had 
been strengthened. 

On the 31st the Times correspondent in Paris reports that 
at a Cabinet Council that day it was decided to bring 
French covering‘troops up from a peace to a war footing, 
by the incorporation of 40,000 old recruits from the locality. 
This means that a partial mobilization had begun. No 
doubt the partial mobilization order, which the Daily News 
correspondent reported on the 28th was awaiting the 
President's signature, was issued about this time, and 
applied chiefly to the Franco-German frontier districts, 
thus enabling the frontier garrisons to be placed on a 
war footing. The Times correspondent also records that 
railway bridges were being guarded, and that the troops 
mobilized were kept a distance of ten kilometres from the 
frontier. 

France definitely started the mobilization of her whole 
army and navy at 3.40 on August 1st, 1 after the issue of 
the German ultimatum. This appears in Sir Francis 
Bertie's telegram to Sir Edward Grey in White Paper 136. 
This, it may be noted, is just exactly the same time as the 
issue of the order of German general mobilization. 3 It 
may therefore be said that while both countries were 
taking precautionary measures, strengthening garrisons and 
frontier troops all through the week, the final movement of 
the army from a peace to a war footing did not take place 
till the afternoon of August 1st, and was simultaneous in 
both countries. Each of course accused the other of acts 
of aggression. The French say the Germans violated the 
ten kilometres limit on the Franco-German frontier (see 
White Paper 134), while the German say that French 
aeroplanes dropped bombs on Nuremberg on August 3rd, 
and were preparing to invade Belgium. (See M. Viviani’s 
speech in French Chamber. 3 ) But these accusations must 
be discounted on both sides as coming from sources not 
likely to be impartial, especially at a time of so much 
tension. 

1 White Paper 136. 8 Ibid. 142. 

3 Parliamentary Speeches (a). 
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GERMANY 

News about German military preparations during the 
early stages of the negotiations, except for that which comes 
from Paris through the Temps, is scanty. On the assumption 
that news of the movement of troops coming from a 
potentially hostile country is liable to be tainted or 
exaggerated (a principle which should apply all round), 
news from this quarter should be received with caution, 
unless strongly supported by independent evidence. 

On the 25th there came some news from Paris to the 
effect that military activity had commenced in the German 
frontier fortresses. The Times reports that " leave was 
stopped in the garrisons at Saarburg and Strassburg,” and 
that the “ garrisons at Metz were mobilized and .sent to the 
forts." These movements correspond to the report of 
similar measures which appeared in the same journal about 
French military preparations in their frontier fortresses. 
(See Mobilization, France, July 25th.) It appears, in fact, 
that these measures took place simultaneously on both sides 
of the frontier. 

On the 26th again comes news from Paris about prepara¬ 
tions for mobilization. Railways received orders to dis¬ 
tribute their rolling stock ; manoeuvres were broken off 
and men on leave were recalled. 

On the 27th the Daily News correspondent in Berlin 
contradicts the news that any officers at all had been 
recalled, although, he said, extension of leave had been 
refused. On the same day the Temps reported from Paris 
that local mobilization had begun. By this, presumably, it 
was meant that local reservists in the frontier garrisons had 
been called up in the same way as ( took place on the French 
side of the frontier on the 29th (see Times, 29th). No con¬ 
firmation of this, however, comes from German sources, or 
from the foreign correspondents resident in Berlin. Since 
it comes from a Paris source alone it can hardly be accepted 
as complete evidence. 

On the 28th the Temps reports that the German covering 
troops on the frontier were brought up to their full effective 
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by the calling up of individual reservists. Horses and 
motor-cars, moreover, were said to have been comman¬ 
deered. Here, again, there is no corroboration from an 
independent source. 

The only evidence of this news is from Reuter in Berlin, 
who reported the official announcement that the German 
fleet was returning to home waters on this day, and con¬ 
centrating at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. 

The Daily News correspondent in Berlin reported news of 
dislocation of traffic on the eastern frontier, but said that 
otherwise there was no “outward appearance of unusual 
activity/' 

There was no news on the 29th, but on the 30th the 
Temps itself denied through its correspondents in Berlin 
that there had been any mobilization of the German army, 
“ Precautionary measures only," it adds, “ such as the 
guarding of railway bridges, have been taken." 

This is confirmed by the Berlin correspondent of the 
Morning Post , who telegraphed on this day that the measures 
adopted up to now were solely for defensive purposes, and 
that the troops on the eastern and western frontiers were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to protect railways 
in case of need. 

The Times Paris correspondent also reported that the 
German Government had informed the French Government 
that there had been no mobilization in Germany. 

There was a report from Russia 1 about this time, however, 
which conflicts with the above statements. In the Russian 
Orange Book, a telegram from the Russian Embassy in 
Berlin to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in St. Petersburg 
declared that a general mobilization of the German army 
and navy had been issued on this day. The statement, 
however, was withdrawn*in the next telegram, No. 62, and 
the Russian Ambassador in Berlin explained that there had 
been a false rumour published by a Berlin newspaper which 
had been officially denied, and the newspaper was con¬ 
fiscated. 

On the 31st the Daily Chronicle correspondent in Paris 

1 Orange Book 61. 
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reported activities of the German military authorities on 
the frontier, and described the seizure of a locomotive, the 
cutting of telephonic communications, the barring of all 
the public ways, and the seizure of motor-cars. From 
three sources also come vague statements about German 
mobilization. 

The Times correspondent in Paris stated that Germany 
had been carrying on a secret mobilization, and that tens 
of thousands of reservists had been brought up by indi¬ 
vidual appeal. Several army corps had been brought up 
to the frontier and put into position. This call on reservists 
cannot have been universal, for no evidence is given of any 
mobilization orders. The statement apparently refers to 
the incorporation of local reservists in the frontier garrisons 
which went on on both sides of the frontier from the 29th 
onwards. 

From Russian sources also we hear vague statements 
about German mobilization. 1 In the Orange Book there 
is a telegram from the Russian Ambassador in Berlin to 
the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, suggesting that 
Germany vtes making secret mobilization under cover of 
martial law. “ Kriegzustand " was not, however, proclaimed 
in Germany until the 31st. 

In regard to these German preparations, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs sent to M. Gambon a state¬ 
ment 2 that the German army, on Friday the 31st, had twice 
crossed the frontier and penetrated into French territory. 
He also says that reservists have been called up by tens 
of thousands. This document is dated the 31st, but in the 
ISnglish White Paper it appears as an enclosure under 
No. 105. It is represented as having been handed by the 
trench Ambassador in London to Sir Edward Grey on the 
3°th. Thus Sir Edward Grey telegraphs to Sir Francis 
Bertie in No. 105, on July 30th, and says, amongst other 
things, “ He [M. Gambon] gave me a paper, of which a copy 
is also enclosed, showing that the German military prepara¬ 
tions were more advanced on the frontier than anything 
trance had done." But as this paper, which was a copy 

1 Orange Book 68. 3 White Paper 105 (iii.) 
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of the telegram from the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to M. Cambon, is dated on the 31st, it is hard to 
say how it could have been handed to Sir Edward Grey by 
M. Cambon on the 30th. 

It may, however, be noted that in the recently published 
penny edition of the White Paper, the date of this enclosure 
No. 3 has been omitted, thus making it appear that the 
document handed to Sir Edward Grey by M. Cambon was 
written on the 29th or 30th. The first edition of the White 
Paper prints the date on this document as “Vendredi, 
Juli 31." This is an important point which ought to be 
cleared up, since it makes a difference of at least forty-eight 
hours in the record of the German mobilization. It is 
difficult to prove from these documents as they stand at 
present that before the 31st the military measures on the 
German side of the frontier were any more advanced than 
those on the French side of the frontier. Indeed, the 
declaration of martial law is announced in Sir Edward 
Goschen’s telegram to Sir Edward Grey only on the 31st. 
(White Paper 112.) 

This is confirmed by the Times Berlin correspondent, 
who describes the declaration as being issued at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon. It is hardly likely, therefore, that mobili¬ 
zation over a large area had been carried on in Germany 
for some days previous to the 31st under cover of martial 
law, if that martial law had not been declared till 2 p.m. 
on that afternoon. 

On August 1st the mobilization order was issued for the 
whole of the German army and navy. 

This is confirmed by Sir Edward Goschen’s telegram 
to Sir Edward Grey on this day, 1 and it also added that 
the first day of mobilization was to be August 2nd. The 
time of the issue of the order coincides exactly with the 
time at which the general mobilization orders were issued 
for the French army. (See White Paper 136.) 

Curious independent information concerning German 
mobilization is obtained from the Westminster Gazettes 
Berlin correspondent, who wrote in that journal lot 

* White Paper 142. 
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August ioth an account of an English traveller’s experi¬ 
ence (Mr. Littledale), when travelling in East Prussia 
at the outbreak of war. At a place called Konitz, he 
describes how “the red mobilization order did not appear 
till Saturday, August ist.” “ This point,” adds the corre¬ 
spondent, “ is important, as proving that near the Russian 
frontier Germany mobilized only at the same time as 
round Berlin.” 

In conclusion, therefore, the evidence shows that exactly 
similar measures of military precaution were taken on the 
frontier by Germany throughout this week as were taken 
by France. These measures took the form of the mobiliza¬ 
tion of the frontier garrisons and the strengthening of 
the covering troops along the frontier. But the raising 
of the arrfty from a peace to a war footing did not begin 
till August ist, at exactly the same time as that of the 
French army, and about thirty-six hours after that of the 
Russian army. 

AUSTRIA 

News about Austrian mobilization and military pre¬ 
parations is scanty, but there are several important points 
about which a certain amount of information has come 
to hand. It appears that Austria, like Russia, first ordered 
a partial mobilization of her army, which it applied to 
certain military districts, and then enlarged the area at 
. a later date till the mobilization became general. 

The first information conies in the Russian Orange 
Book, 1 from the Russian Consul in Prague, who reports 
that mobilization was ordered on the 26th. While there 
is no direct confirmation of this, still we find that the 
Temps reports on July 28th, through the Havas Agency, and 
the Times Berlin correspondent also notes on the same day, 
that eight Austrian army corps were being mobilized on 
this day. These army corps were centred at Prague, 
Leitvenitz, De Gratz, Budapest, Temesvar, Agram, Serajevo, 
and Ragusa. Acpording to three sources, therefore, it 
appears that at some time between the 26th and 28th 


* Orange Book 24. 
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mobilization of the Austrian army began. But it is 
also clear that it was only a partial mobilization, for in 
the official communique 1 issued by the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in St. Petersburg it is stated that Russia 
ordered her partial mobilization on the 28th as a reply 
to the mobilization of half the Austrian army. It is clear, 
therefore, according to this statement that Austrian mobili¬ 
zation was only partial on the 28th. 

From Russian sources, 2 however, we learn that on the 
28th a general mobilization of the whole of the Austrian 
army was signed. It does not say that the orders were 
issued or that mobilization began on that day, and therefore 
it appears that since Austria was at that time only fighting 
Servia, her mobilization remained partial for some days. 

This is further confirmed by Sir Edward Grey’s telegram 
to Sir George Buchanan on July 31st,3 when he says, " If 
the Russian Government object to the Austrians mobilizing 
eight army corps, it might be pointed out that this is not 
too great a number against 400,000 Servians.” These words 
clearly show that Sir Edward Grey was under the 
impression that the mobilization of the Austrian army 
had not become general. 

On the following day, August 1st, Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
reports from Vienna,4 “ General mobilization of army and 
fleet.” This, it may be noted, was on the same day as the 
German and French general mobilization, and about thirty- 
six hours after that of Russia. But here we find conflicting ' 
evidence, for Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who telegraphed the 
news of the general mobilization in Austria on the 1st 
(White Paper 127), states in his special dispatch on the 
rupture of diplomatic negotiations s that “ Russia replied 
to the partial Austrian mobilization by a partial Russian^ 
mobilization against Austria. Austria met this by complet¬ 
ing her own mobilization, and Russia again responded, with 
the results which have passed into history.” Now, accord¬ 
ing to evidence, Russia's general mobilization took place 
late on the night of July 30th (see Chapter on Mobilization, 

1 Orange Book 77. 3 Ibid. 47. 

* White Paper no. 4 Ibid. 127. 5 Cd. 7596. 
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Russia), while Austrian mobilization, according to Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen himself in the White Paper, did not 
take place till August 1st (see White Paper 127). According 
to this evidence, therefore, Austria could not have replied 
to Russia's partial mobilization by a general mobilization 
on her part, because Russia converted her partial mobiliza¬ 
tion into a general one at least thirty-six hours before 
Austria did so. The evidence, therefore, of the official 
documents is conflicting. 

The evidence from Russian sources 1 also conflicts in one 
passage with the evidence in the White Paper. In a tele¬ 
gram on August 2nd from the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the Imperial Representatives abroad, the former 
states that “ Russian mobilization was called forth by the 
great responsibility which would have rested on her if she 
had not taken all precautionary steps during the time that 
Austria had proceeded to a general mobilization.” This 
suggests that Austria's general mobilization took place 
before Russia's, but no dates are given, and therefore it 
cannot be accepted as evidence. On the other hand, in 
the telegram of Sir George Buchanan to Sir Edward Grey 
on July 31st, 2 the British Ambassador explains Russia’s 
reasons for mobilization on the grounds that Austria would 
not hold to the intervention of the Powers, and secondly 
because she had moved troops against Russia. This move¬ 
ment of troops on the Russian frontier may well refer to 
the mobilization of the eight army corps which was 
v already known to be in progress in Austria, and it is 
known that some portion of these forces was sent to the 
Russian frontier. Indeed, it is admitted in the speech of 
the German Chancellor in the Reichstag on August 4th,3 
who said that at the time of Russia’s general mobilization 
Austria had two army corps only on the Russian frontier, 
and the rest were all concentrated against Servia. But the 
omission of Sir George Buchanan in this telegram on 
July 31st (No. 113) to mention any reference to an Austrian 
general mobilization as a reason for a Russian, suggests 

* Orange Book 178. 8 White Paper 113. 

3 See Parliamentary Speeches (6). 
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strongly that no evidence had come even to St. Petersburg 
that Austria had taken this step or had extended her 
measures beyond that of the eight army corps. Moreover, 
the Press correspondence confirms this view. Thus, the 
Times correspondent in St. Petersburg describes on the 31st 
the reason given by Russia for her general mobilization. 
u This step," he said, " has been forced upon them (the 
Russian Government) by the German military preparation 
and by considerations of strategy. It became apparent that 
the Germans were purposely delaying an official notice of 
their mobilization in order to place Russia in a position 
of inferiority.” No mention is made of an Austrian general 
mobilization as the cause for Russia's step. The only 
reference is to Germany, and we see what evidence there 
is relating to German mobilization under the section dealing 
with that subject. 

It may also be remembered that according to Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen himself (Cd. 7596), the tension between Austria 
and Russia by this time, the 31st, was becoming less. He 
describes in his special dispatch how Count Berchtold 
had allowed conversations between Russia and Austria to 
begin again on the 30th, and an agreement was almost 
arrived at on August 1st. It is hardly likely, therefore, 
that with diminishing tension against Russia, Austria would 
have mobilized the whole of her army. 

Without more definite information to the contrary, there¬ 
fore, it is safe to assume that the English White Paper is 
correct in telegram No. 127, when it describes the general,, 
mobilization of the Austrian army as beginning on August 
1st. In that case, however, the statements in the Orange 
Book and in Sir Maurice de Bunsen's special dispatch 
require further explanation. 
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Official Translation by German Government 


Foreign Office, Berlin, 
August, 1914. 

O N June 28th the Austro-Hungarian successor to the 
throne, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and his wife, 
the Duchess of Hohenburg, were assassinated by a member 
of a band of Servian conspirators. The investigation of 
the crime through the Austro-Hungarian authorities has 
yielded the fact that the conspiracy against the life of the 
Archduke and successor to the throne was prepared and 
abetted in Belgrade with the co-operation of Servian 
officials, and executed with arms from the Servian State 
arsenal. This crime must have opened the eyes of the 
entire civilized world, not only in regard to the aims of the 
Servian politics directed against the conservation and in¬ 
tegrity of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, but also con¬ 
cerning the criminal means which the Pan-Serb propaganda 
in Servia had no hesitation in employing for the achieve¬ 
ment of these aims. 

The goal of these policies was the gradual revolutionizing 
and final separation of the south-easterly districts from the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and their union with Servia. 
This direction of Servia’s policy has*not been altered in the 
least in spite of the repeated and solemn declarations of 
Servia in which it vouchsafed a change in these policies 
toward Austria-Hungary as well as the cultivation of good 
and neighbourly relations. 

In this manner, for the third time in the course of the 
last six years, Servia has led Europe to the brink of a 
world-war. 
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It could only do this because it believed itself supported 
in its intentions by Russia. 

Russia, soon after the events brought about by the 
Turkish revolution of 1908, endeavoured to found a union 
of the Balkan States under Russian patronage, and directed 
against the existence of Turkey. This union, which suc¬ 
ceeded in 1911 in driving out Turkey from a greater part of 
her European possessions, collapsed over the question of 
the distribution of spoils. The Russian policies were not 
dismayed over this failure. According to the idea of the 
Russian statesmen a new Balkan union under Russian 
patronage should be called into existence, headed no longer 
against Turkey, now dislodged from the Balkans, but against 
the existence of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It was 
the idea that Servia should cede to Bulgaria those parts of 
Macedonia which it had received during the last Balkan 
War, in exchange for Bosnia and the Herzegovina, which 
were to be taken from Austria. To oblige Bulgaria to fall 
in with this plan it was to be isolated, Roumania attached 
to Russia with the aid of French propaganda, and Servia 
promised Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 

Under these circumstances it was clear to Austria that 
it was not compatible with the dignity and the spirit of 
self-preservation of the Monarchy to view idly any longer 
this agitation across the border. The Imperial and Royal 
Government apprised Germany of this conception and. 
asked for our opinion. With all our heart we were able 
to agree with our ally's estimate of the situation, and assure 
him that any action considered necessary to end the 
movement in Servia directed against the conservation of 
the Monarchy would meet with our approval. 

We were perfectly atvare that a possible warlike attitude 
of Austria-Hungary against Servia might bring Russia upon 
the field, and that it might therefore involve us in a war, 
in accordance with our duty as allies. We could not, 
however, in these vital interests of Austria-Hungary which 
were at stake, advise our ally to take a yielding attitude not 
compatible with her dignity, nor deny her our assistance m 
these trying days. We could do this all the less as our 
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own interests were menaced through the continued Serb 
agitation. If the Serbs continued, with the aid of Russia 
and France, to menace the existence of Austria-Hungary, 
the gradual collapse of Austria and the subjection of all 
the Slavs under one Russian sceptre would be the conse¬ 
quence, thus making untenable the position of the Teutonic 
race in Central Europe. A morally weakened Austria 
under the pressure of Russian Pan-Slavism would be no 
longer an ally on whom we could count and in whom we 
could have confidence, as we must be able to have, in view 
of the ever more menacing attitude of our easterly and 
westerly neighbours. We, therefore , permitted Austria a 
completely free hand in her action towards Servia, but have 
not participated in her preparations . 

Austria chose the method of presenting to the Servian 
Government a Note, in which the direct connection between 
the murder at Serajevo and the Pan-Serb movement, as not 
only countenanced but actively supported by the Servian 
Government, was explained, and in which a complete 
cessation of this agitation, as well as a punishment of the 
guilty, was'requested. At the same time Austria-Hungary 
demanded as necessary guarantee for the accomplishment 
of her desire the participation of some Austrian officials in 
the preliminary examination on Servian territory and the 
final dissolution of the Pan-Serb societies agitating against 
Austria-Hungary. The Imperial and Royal Government 
gave a period of forty-eight hours for the unconditional 
acceptance of its demands. 

The Servian Government started the mobilization of its army 
one day after the transmission of the Austro-Hungarian Note. 

As after the stipulated date the Servian Government 
rendered a reply which, though complying in some points 
with the conditions of Austria-Hungary, yet showed in all 
essentials the endeavour through procrastination and new 
negotiations to escape from the just demands of the 
Monarchy, the latter discontinued her diplomatic relations 
with Servia without indulging in further negotiations or 
accepting further Servian assurances, whose value, to her 
loss, she had sufficiently experienced. 
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From this moment Austria was in fact in a state of 
war with Servia, which it proclaimed officially on the 
28th of July by declaring war. 

From the beginning of the conflict we assumed the 
position that there were here concerned the affairs of 
Austria alone, which it would have to settle with Servia. 
We therefore directed our efforts toward the localizing of 
the war, and toward convincing the other Powers that 
Austria-Hungary had to appeal to arms in justifiable self- 
defence, forced upon her by the conditions. We emphati¬ 
cally took the position that no civilized country possessed 
the right to stay the arm of Austria in this struggle with 
barbarism and political crime, and to shield the Servians 
against their just punishment. 1 In this sense we instructed 
our representatives with the foreign Powers. 

Simultaneously the Austro-Hungarian Government com¬ 
municated to the Russian Government that the step 
undertaken against Servia implied merely a defensive 
measure against the Serb agitation, but that Austria- 
Hungary must of necessity demand guarantees for a 
continued friendly behaviour of Servia tbwards the 
Monarchy. Austria-Hungary had no intention whatsoever 
to shift the balance of power in the Balkans.® 

In answer to our declaration that the German Govern¬ 
ment desired and aimed at a localization of the conflict, 
both the French and the English Governments promised an 
action in the same direction. But these endeavours did 
not succeed in preventing the interposition of Russia in 
the Austro-Servian disagreement. 

The Russian Government submitted an official com¬ 
munique on July 24th, according to which Russia could not 
possibly remain indifferent in the Servio-Austrian conflict. 
The same was declared by the Russian Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Sazonof, to the German Ambassador, 
Count Pourtales, in the afternoon of July 26th.3 The 
German Government declared again, through its Ambas¬ 
sador at St. Petersburg, that Austria-Hungary had no 
desire for conquest and only wished peace at her frontiers.* 

* See Exhibits 1 and 2. 9 See Exhibit 3. 3 See Exhibit 4. 

4 See Exhibit 5. 
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After the official explanation by Austria-Hungary to Russia 
that it did not claim territorial gain in Servia, the decision 
concerning the peace of the world rested exclusively with 
St. Petersburg. 

The same day the first news of Russian mobilization 
reached Berlin in the evening. 1 

The German Ambassadors at London, Paris, and St. 
Petersburg were instructed to energetically point out the 
danger of this Russian mobilization. 2 The Imperial 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg was also directed to make 
the following declaration to the Russian Government:— 

" Preparatory military measures by Russia will force 
us to counter-measures which must consist in mobiliz¬ 
ing the army. 

11 But mobilization means war. 

“As we know the obligations of France towards 
Russia, this mobilization would be directed against 
both Russia and France. We cannot assume that 
Russia desires to unchain such a European war. Since 
Austria-Hungary will not touch the existence of the 
Servian*kingdom, we are of the opinion that Russia can 
afford to assume an attitude of waiting. We can all 
the more support the desire of Russia to protect the 
integrity of Servia as Austria-Hungary does not intend 
to question the latter. It will be easy in the further 
development of the affair to find a basis for an under¬ 
standing." 

On July 27th the Russian Secretary of War, M. Sukhum- 
linof, gave the German Military Attach^ his word of honour 
that no order to mobilize had been issued ; merely prepara¬ 
tions were being made, but not a horse mustered nor 
reserves called in. If Austria-Hungary crossed the Servian 
frontier the military districts directed towards Austria, 
i.e. Kief, Odessa, Moscow, Kazan, would be mobilized, 
under no circumstances those situated on the German fron¬ 
tier, i.e. St. Petersburg, Vilna, and Warsaw. Upon inquiry 
into the object of the mobilization against Austria-Hungary, 

* See Exhibits 6, 7, 8, 9. 


• See Exhibits 10, ioa, iob. 
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the Russian Minister of War replied by shrugging his 
shoulders and referring to the diplomats. 1 The Military 
Attach 6 then pointed to these mobilization measures against 
Austria-Hungary as extremely menacing also for Germany. 

In the succeeding days news concerning Russian mobili¬ 
zation came at a rapid rate. Among it was also news 
about preparations on the German-Russian frontier, as, for 
instance, the announcement of the state of war in Kovno, 
the departure of the Warsaw garrison, and the strengthening 
of the Alexandrovno garrison. 

On July 27th the first information was received concern¬ 
ing preparatory measures taken by France : the 14th Corps 
discontinued the manoeuvres and returned to its garrison. 

In the meantime we had endeavoured to localize the 
conflict by most emphatic steps. 

On July 26th Sir Edward Grey had made the proposal to 
submit the differences between Austria-Hungary and Servia 
to a conference of the Ambassadors of Germany, France, 
and Italy under his chairmanship. We declared in regard 
to this proposal that we could not, however much we 
approved the idea, participate in such a conference, as we 
could not call Austria in her dispute with Servia before a 
European tribunal. 2 

France consented to the proposal of Sir Edward Grey, but 
it foundered upon Austria's declining it, as was to be expected. 

Faithful to our principle that mediation should not 
extend to the Austro-Servian conflict, which is to be 
considered as a purely Austro-Hungarian affair, but 
merely to the relations between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, we continued our endeavours to bring about an 
understanding between these two Powers.3, 

We further declared ourselves ready, after failure 01 
the conference idea, tp transmit a second proposal of 
Sir Edward Grey’s to Vienna, in which he suggested 
Austria-Hungary 4 should decide that either the Servian 
reply was sufficient or that it be used as a basis for 
further negotiations. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 

1 See Exhibit 11. 9 Sec Exhibit 12. 

3 See Exhibits 13,14. 4 See Exhibit 15. 
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ment remarked, with full appreciation of our action, that 
it had come too late, hostilities having already been 
opened. 1 

In spite of this we continued our attempts to the 
utmost, and we advised Vienna to show every possible 
advance compatible with the dignity of the Monarchy. 

Unfortunately, all these proposals were overtaken by the 
military preparations of Russia and France. 

On July 29th the Russian Government made the official 
notification in Berlin that four army districts had been 
mobilized. At the same time further news was received 
concerning rapidly progressing military preparations of 
France, both on water and on land. 2 

On the same day the Imperial Ambassador in St. Peters¬ 
burg had an interview with the Russian Foreign Secretary, 
in regard to which he reported by telegraph as follows :— 

“The Secretary tried to persuade me that I should 
urge my Government to participate in a quadruple 
conference to find means to induce Austria-Hungary 
to give up those demands which touch upon the 
sovereignty of Servia. I could merely promise to 
report the conversation and took the position that, after 
Russia had decided upon the baneful step of mobiliza¬ 
tion, every exchange of ideas appeared now extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. Besides, Russia now was 
demanding from us with regard to Austria-Hungary the 
same which Austria-Hungary was being blamed for 
with regard to Servia, i.e. an infraction of sovereignty. 
Austria-Hungary having promised to consider the 
Russian interests by disclaiming any territorial aspira¬ 
tion—a great concession on the part of a State engaged 
in war—should therefore be permitted to attend to 
its affairs with Servia alone. There would be time at 
the peace conference to return to the matter of for¬ 
bearance towards the sovereignty of Servia. 

“ I added very solemnly that at this moment the 
entire Austro-Servian affair was eclipsed by the danger of 


* See Exhibit 16. 


8 See Exhibit 17. 
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a general European conflagration, and I endeavoured to 
present to the Secretary the magnitude of this danger. 

"It was impossible to dissuade Sazonof from the 
idea that Servia could not now be deserted by Russia.” 

On July 29th the German Military Attache at St. Peters¬ 
burg wired the following report on a conversation with the 
Chief of the General Staff of the Russian army :— 

" The Chief of the General Staff has asked me to call 
on him, and he has told me that he has just come from 
His Majesty. He has been requested by the Secretary 
of War to reiterate once more that everything had 
remained as the Secretary had informed me two days 
ago. He offered confirmation in writing and gave me 
his word of honour in the most solemn manner that 
nowhere had there been a mobilization, viz. calling in 
of a single man or horse, up to the present time, i.e. 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. He could not assume 
a guarantee for the future, but he could emphasize 
that in the fronts directed towards our frontiers His 
Majesty desired no mobilization. 

“ As, however, I had received here many pieces of 
news concerning the calling in of the reserves in 
different parts of the country, also in Warsaw and in 
Vilna, I told the General that his statements placed 
me before a riddle. On his officer’s word of honour 
he replied that such news was wrong, but that possibly- 
here and there a false alarm might have been given. 

" I must consider this conversation as an attempt to 
mislead us as to the extent of the measures hitherto 
taken in view of the abundant and positive information 
about the calling in of the reserves.” 

v. 

In reply to various inquiries concerning reasons for its 
threatening attitude, the Russian Government repeatedly 
pointed out that Austria-Hungary had commenced no 
conversation in St. Petersburg. The Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg was therefore instructed on 
July 29 th, at our suggestion , to enter into such conversation 
with Sazonof. Count Szapary was empowered to explain 
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to the Russian Minister the Note to Servia, though it had 
been overtaken by the state of war, and to accept any 
suggestion on the part of Russia, as well as to discuss with 
Sazonof all questions touching directly upon the Austro- 
Russian relations. 

Shoulder to shoulder with England we laboured inces¬ 
santly, and supported every proposal in Vienna from which 
we hoped to gain the possibility of a peaceable solution of 
the conflict. 1 We even as late as the 30 th of July forwarded 
the English proposal to Vienna } as basis for negotiations, that 
Austria-Hungary should dictate her conditions in Servia, 
i.e. after her march into Servia. We thought that Russia 
would accept this basis. 

During the interval from July 29th to July 3rst there 
appeared renewed and cumulative news concerning Russian 
measures of mobilization. Accumulation of troops on the 
East Prussian frontier and the declaration of the state of 
war all over important parts of the Russian west frontier 
allowed no further doubt that the Russian mobilization was 
in full swing against us, while simultaneously all such 
measures were’denied to our representative in St. Petersburg 
on word of honour. 

Nay, even before the reply from Vienna regarding the 
Anglo-German mediation, whose tendencies and basis must 
have been known in St. Petersburg, could possibly have been 
received in Berlin, Russia ordered a general mobilization. 

During the same days there took place between His 
Majesty the Kaiser and Tsar Nicholas an exchange of tele¬ 
grams, in which His Majesty called the attention of the 
Tsar to the menacing character of the Russian mobilization 
during the continuance of his own mediating activities. 2 

On July 31st the Tsar directed the following telegram to 
His Majesty the Kaiser :— 

u I thank You cordially for Your mediation, which 
permits the hope that everything may yet end peaceably. 
It is technically impossible to discontinue our military 

* See Exhibit 19. 

a See Exhibits iB, 20, 21, 22, 23, 23A. 
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preparations, which have been made necessary by the 
Austrian mobilization. It is far from us to want war, 
4 s long as the negotiations between Austria and Servia 
continue , my troops will undertake no provocative action. 
I give You my solemn word thereon. I confide with all 
my faith in the grace of God, and I hope for the 
success of Your mediation in Vienna for the welfare 
of our countries and the peace of Europe. 

"Your cordially devoted 

Nicholas." 

This telegram of the Tsar crossed with the following, 
sent by H.M. the Kaiser, also on July 31st, at 2 p.m. 

"Upon Your appeal to my friendship and Your 
request for my aid I have engaged in mediation 
between Your Government and the Government of 
Austria-Hungary. While this action was taking place, 
Your troops were being mobilized against my ally 
Austria-Hungary, whereby, as I have already com¬ 
municated to You, my mediation has become almost 
illusory. In spite of this, I have continued it, and now 
I receive reliable news that serious preparations for 
war are going on on my eastern frontier. The re¬ 
sponsibility for the security of my country forces me to 
measures of defence. I have gone to the extreme limit 
of the possible in my efforts for the preservation of the 
peace of the world. It is not I who bear the responsi¬ 
bility for the misfortune which now threatens the 
entire civilized world. It rests in Your hand to avert* 
it. No one threatens the honour and peace of Russia, 
which might well have awaited th6 success of my 
mediation. The friendship for You and Your country, 
bequeathed to nle by my grandfather on his death-bed, 
has always been sacred to me, and I have stood faith¬ 
fully by Russia while it was in serious affliction, 
especially during its last war. The peace of Europe 
can still be preserved by You if Russia decides to 
discontinue those military preparations which menace 
Germany and Austria-Hungary." 
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Before this telegram reached its destination, the mobili¬ 
zation of all the Russian forces, obviously directed against 
us and already ordered during the afternoon of July 31st, 
was in full swing. Notwithstanding, the telegram of the 
Tsar was sent at 2 o'clock that same afternoon. 

After the Russian general mobilization became known in 
Berlin, the Imperial Ambassador at St. Petersburg was 
instructed on the afternoon of July 31st to explain to the 
Russian Government that Germany declared the state of 
war as counter-measure against the general mobilization 1 
of the Russian army and navy, which must be followed by 
mobilization if Russia did not cease its military measures 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary within twelve hours, 
and notify Germany thereof. 

At the same time the Imperial Ambassador in Paris was 
instructed to demand from the French Government a 
declaration within eighteen hours, whether it would remain 
neutral in a Russo-German war. 2 

The Russian Government destroyed through its mobili¬ 
zation, menacing the security of our country, the laborious 
action at mediation of the European Cabinets. The Russian 
mobilization, in regard to the seriousness of which the 
Russian Government was never allowed by us to entertain 
a doubt, in connection with its continued denial, shows 
clearly that Russia wanted war. 

, The Imperial Ambassador at St. Petersburg delivered his 
note to M. Sazonof on July 31st at 12 o'clock midnight. 

< The reply of the Russian Government has never 
reached us. 

Two hours after the expiration of the time limit the Tsar 
telegraphed to H.M. the Kaiser as follows :— 

“ I have received Your telegram. I comprehend 
that You are forced to mobilize, but I should like to 
have from You the same guarantee which I have given 
You, viz. that these measures do not mean war, and that 
we shall continue to negotiate for the welfare of our two 
countries and the universal peace which is so dear to our 

1 See Exhibit 24. * See Exhibit 25. 
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hearts. With the aid of God it must be possible to our 
long-tried friendship to prevent the shedding of blood. 

I expect with full confidence Your august reply." 

To this H.M. the Kaiser replied :— 

“ I thank You for Your telegram. I have shown 
yesterday to Your Government the way through which 
alone war may yet be averted. Although I asked 
for a reply by to-day noon, no telegram from my 
Ambassador has reached me with the reply of Your 
Government I therefore have been forced to mobilize 
my army. An immediate, clear, and unmistakable reply 
of Your Government is the sole way to avoid endless 
misery. Until I receive this reply I am unable, to my 
great grief, to enter upon the subject of Your telegram. 

I must ask most earnestly that You, without delay, 
order your troops to commit, under no circumstances, 
the slightest violation of our frontiers." 

As the time limit given to Russia had expired without the 
receipt of a reply to our inquiry, H.M, the Raiser ordered 
the mobilization of the entire German army and navy on 
August ist, at 5 p.m. 

The German Ambassador at St. Petersburg was instructed 
that, in the event of the Russian Government not giving 
a satisfactory reply within the stipulated time, he should 
declare that we considered ourselves in a state of war after 
the refusal of our demands. 1 However, before a confirma-, 
tion of the execution of this order had been received, that 
is to say, already .in the afternoon of August ist, i.e. the 
same afternoon on which the telegram of the Tsar, cited 
above, was sent, Russian troops crossed our frontier and 
marched into German territory. 

Thus Russia began the war against us. 

Meanwhile the Imperial Ambassador in Paris put our 
question to the French Cabinet on July 31st at 7 p.m. 

The French Prime Minister gave an equivocal and 
unsatisfactory reply on August ist at 1 p.m., which gave 

See Exhibit 26. 
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n0 clear idea of the position of France, 1 as he limited 
himself to the explanation that France would do that which 
her interests demanded. A few hours later, at 5 p.m., the 
mobilization of the entire French army and navy was 

ordered. 

On the morning of the next day France opened hostilities. 

THE ORIGINAL TELEGRAMS AND NOTES 
The Note of Austria-Hungary to Servia 
Presented July 23 rd in Belgrade 

“ On March 31, 1909, the Royal Servian Minister to 
the Court Of Vienna made the following statement, by order 
of his Government:— 

“ Servia declares that she is not affected in her 
rights by the situation established in Bosnia, and that 
she will therefore adapt herself to the decisions which 
the Powers are going to arrive at in reference to Art. 
25 of the Berlin Treaty. By following the counsels 
of the Powers, Servia binds herself to cease the attitude 
of protest and resistance which she has assumed since 
last October, relative to the annexation, and she binds 
herself further to change the direction of her present 
, policies towards Austria-Hungary, and, in the future, 
to live with the latter in friendly and neighbourly 
relations. 

“ The history of the last years, and especially the painful 
events of June '28th, have demonstrated the existence of a 
subversive movement in Servia whose aim it is to separate 
certain territories from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
This movement, which developed under the eyes of the 
Servian Government, has found expression subsequently 
beyond the territory of the kingdom in acts of terrorism, a 
series of assassinations and murders. 

‘ Far from fulfilling the formal obligations contained 

* See Exhibit 27. 
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in the declaration of March 31, 1909, the Royal Servian 
Government has done nothing to suppress this movement. 
She suffered the criminal doings of the various societies 
and associations directed against the Monarchy, the un¬ 
bridled language of the Press, gtorification of the origi¬ 
nators of assassinations, the participation of officers and 
officials in subversive intrigues : she suffered the unwhole¬ 
some propaganda in public education, and lastly permitted 
all manifestations which would mislead the Servian people 
into hatred of the Monarchy and into contempt for its 
institutions. 

“This sufferance of which the Royal Servian Government 
made itself guilty has lasted up to the moment in which 
the events of June 28th demonstrated to the entire world 
the ghastly consequences of such sufferance. 

“ It becomes plain from the evidence and confessions 
of the criminal authors of the outrage of June 28th, that 
the murder at Serajevo was conceived in Belgrade, that 
the murderers received the arms and bombs with which 
they were equipped from Servian officers and officials 
who belonged to the Narodna Odbrana, and that, lastly, 
the transportation of the criminals and their arms to 
Bosnia was arranged and carried out by leading Servian 
frontier officials. 

“The cited results of the investigation do not permit the 
Imperial and Royal Government to observe any longer the 
attitude of waiting which it has assumed for years towards, 
those agitations which have their centre in Belgrade, and 
which from there radiate into the territory of the Monarchy. 
These results, on the contrary, impose upon the Imperial 
and Royal Government the duty to terminate intrigues 
which constitute a permanent menace for the peace of the 
Monarchy. • 

“In order to obtain this purpose, the Imperial and 
Royal Government is forced to demand official assurance 
from the Servian Government that it condemns the propa¬ 
ganda directed against Austria-Hungary, i.e. the entirety 
of the machinations whose aim it is to separate parts from 
the Monarchy which belong to it, and that she binds herself 
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to suppress with all means this criminal and terrorizing 
propaganda. 

“In order to give to these obligations a solemn character, 
the Royal Servian Government will publish on the first 
page of its official organ of July 26, 1914, the following 
declaration :— 

“The Royal Servian Government condemns the 
propaganda directed against Austria-Hungary, i.e. the 
entirety of those machinations whose aim it is to 
separate from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy terri¬ 
tories belonging thereto, and she regrets sincerely the 
ghastly consequences of these criminal actions. 

“The Royal Servian Government regrets that Servian 
officers and officials have participated in the propa¬ 
ganda, cited above, and have thus threatened the 
friendly and neighbourly relations which the Royal 
Government was solemnly bound to cultivate by its 
declaration of March 31, 1909. 

“The Royal Government, which disapproves and 
rejects every thought or every attempt at influencing 
the destinations of the inhabitants of any part of 
Austria-Hungary, considers it its duty to call most 
emphatically to the attention of its officers and officials, 
and of the entire population of the kingdom, that it 
will henceforward proceed with the utmost severity 
. against any persons guilty of similar actions, to prevent 
and suppress which it will make every effort. 

. “ This explanation is to be brought simultaneously to the 
cognizance of the Royal army through an order of H.M. 
the King, and it 'is to be published in the official organ of 
the army. 

“ The Royal Servian Government binds itself, in addition, 
as follows:— 

“ To suppress any publication which fosters hatred 
of, and contempt for, the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and whose general tendency is 
directed against the latter's territorial integrity j 

10 
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“ 2. To proceed at once with the dissolution of the 
society Narodna Odbrana, to confiscate their 
entire means of propaganda, and to proceed in 
the same manner against the other societies and 
associations in Servia which occupy themselves 
with the propaganda against Austria-Hungary. 
The Royal Government will take the necessary 
measures, so that the dissolved societies may 
not continue their activities under another name 
or in another form ; 

u 3. Without delay to eliminate from the public in¬ 
struction in Servia, so far as the corps of 
instructors, as well as the means of instruction 
are concerned, that which serves, or may serve, 
to foster the propaganda against Austria- 
Hungary ; 

“4. To remove from military service and the adminis¬ 
tration in general all officers and officials who 
are guilty of propaganda against Austria- 
Hungary, and whose names, with a communi¬ 
cation of the material which the*Imperial and 
Royal Government possesses against them, the 
Imperial and Royal Government reserves the 
right to communicate to the Royal Government; 

“ 5. To consent that in Servia officials of the Imperial 
and Royal Government co-operate in the sup¬ 
pression of a movement directed against the* 
territorial integrity of the monarchy ; 

u 6. To commence a judicial investigation against the 
participants of the conspiracy of June 28th who 
are on Servian territory. Officials delegated by 
the Imperial and Royal Government will par¬ 
ticipate in*the examinations; 

“7. To proceed at once with all severity to arrest Major 
Voja Tankosic and a certain Milan Ciganovvic, 
Servian State officials, who have been com¬ 
promised through the result of the investigation; 

u 8. To prevent through effective measures the par¬ 
ticipation of the Servian authorities in the 
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smuggling of arms and explosives across the 
frontier and to dismiss those officials of Shabatz 
and Loznica who assisted the originators of the 
crime of Serajevo in crossing the frontier ; 

“9. To give to the Imperial and Royal Government 
explanations in regard to the unjustifiable 
remarks of high Servian functionaries in Servia 
and abroad who have not hesitated, in spite of 
their official position, to express themselves in 
interviews in a hostile manner against Austria- 
Hungary after the outrage of June 28th. 

“ 10. The Imperial and Royal Government expects a 
reply from the Royal Government at the latest 
until Saturday, 25th inst., at 6 p.m. A memoir 
concerning the results of the investigations at 
Serajevo, so far as they concern points 7 and 8, is 
enclosed with this Note.” 

Enclosure. 

The investigation carried on against Gabrilo Princip and 
accomplices hi the Court of Serajevo, on account of the 
assassination on June 28th, has, so far, yielded the following 
results :— 

1. The plan to murder Archduke Franz Ferdinand 

during his stay in Serajevo was conceived in 
Belgrade by Gabrilo Princip, Nedeljko, Gab- 
rinowic, and a certain Milan Ciganowic and Trifko 
Grabez, with the aid of Major Voja Tankosic. 

2. The six bombs and four Browning pistols which 

were 'used by the criminals were obtained by 
Milan Ciganowic and Major Tankosic, and 
presented to Princip Gabnnowic in Belgrade. 

3. The bombs are hand grenades, manufactured at 

the arsenal of the Servian Army in Kragujcvac. 

4. To ensure the success of the assassination, Milan 

Ciganotvic instructed Princip Gabrinowic in the 
use of the grenades and gave instructions in shoot¬ 
ing with Browning pistols to Princip and Grabez 
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in a forest near the target-practice field of 
Topshider (outside Belgrade). 

5. In order to enable the crossing of the frontier of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Princip Gabrinowic 
and Grabez, and the smuggling of their arms, 
a secret system of transportation was organized 
by Ciganowic. The entry of the criminals with 
their arms into Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
effected by the frontier captains of Shabatz (Rade 
Popowic) and of Loznica, as well as by the 
custom house official Rudivoy Grbic of Loznica 
with the aid of several other persons. 

The Servian Answer 

* 

Presented at Vienna July 25, 1914 
(With Austria’s commentaries [in italics]) 

The Royal Government has received the communication 
of the Imperial and Royal Government of the 23rd inst. 
and is convinced that its reply will dissipate any misunder¬ 
standing which threatens to destroy the friendly and 
neighbourly relations between the Austrian monarchy and 
the kingdom of Servia. 

The Royal Government is conscious that nowhere have 
there been raised such protests against the great neighbour¬ 
ing Monarchy like those which at one time were expressed’ 
in the Skuptchina, as well as in the declaration and actions 
of the responsible representatives of the State at that time, 
and which were terminated by the Servian declaration of 
March 31, 1909 ; furthermore, that since that time neither 
the different corporations of the kingdom nor the officials 
have made an attempt to alter the political and judicial 
condition created in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. The 
Royal Government states that the I. and R. Government 
has made no protest in this sense excepting in the case of a 
schoolbook, in regard to which the I. and R. Government 
has received an entirely satisfactory explanation. Servia. 
has given during the time of the Balkan crisis in numerous 
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cases evidence of her pacific and moderate policy, and 
it is only owing to Servia and the sacrifices which she has 
brought in the interest of the peace of Europe that this 
peace has been preserved. 

The Royal Servian Government limits itself to establishing 
that since the declaration of March jz, 1909, there has been no 
attempt on the part of the Servian Government to alter the 
position of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 

With this she deliberately shifts the foundation of our 
Note , as we have not insisted that she and her officials have 
undertaken anything official in this direction. Our gravamen 
is that in spite of the obligation assumed in the cited Note, she 
has omitted to suppress the movement directed against the 
territorial integrity of the Monarchy. 

Her obligation consisted in changing her attitude and the 
entire direction of her policies, and in entering into friendly and 
neighbourly relations with the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy , 
and not only not to interfere with the possession of Bosnia. 

The Royal Government cannot be made responsible for 
expressions of a private character, as for instance newspaper 
articles and ithe peaceable work of societies, expressions 
which are of very common appearance in other countries, 
and which ordinarily are not under the control of the State. 
This, all the less, as the Royal Government has shown 
great courtesy in the solution of a whole series of questions 
which have arisen between Servia and Austria-Hungary, 
whereby it has succeeded in solving the greater number 
thereof, with mutual profit to both countries. 

The assertion of the Royal Servian Government that the 
expressions of the Press and the activity of Servian associations 
possess a private character and thus escape governmental 
control stands in full contrast with the institutions of modern 
States and even the most liberal of Press and society laws, 
which nearly everywhere subject the Press and the societies to 
a certain control of the State. This is also provided for by the 
Servian institutions. The rebuke against the Servian Govern¬ 
ment consists in flic fact that it has totally omitted to supervise 
Us Press and its societies , in so far as it knew their direction 
to be hostile to the Monarchy. 
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The Royal Government was therefore painfully surprised 
by the assertions that citizens of Servia had participated in 
the preparations of the outrage in Serajevo. The Govern¬ 
ment expected to be invited to co-operate in the investiga¬ 
tion of the crime, and it was ready, in order to prove its 
complete correctness, to proceed against all persons in 
regard to whom it should receive information. 

This assertion is incorrect. The Servian Government was 
accurately informed about the suspicion resting upon quite 
definite personalities and not only in the position , but also 
obliged by its own laws , to institute investigations spontane¬ 
ously. The Servian Government has done nothing in this 
direction. 

According to the wishes of the I. and R. Government, 
the Royal Government is prepared to surrender to the court, 
without regard to position and rank, every Servian citizen 
of whose participation in the crime of Serajevo it should 
have received proof. It binds itself particularly on the 
first page of the official organ of the 26th of July to publish 
the following enunciation :— 

u The Royal Servian Government condemns every 
propaganda which should be directed against Austria- 
Hungary, i.e. the entirety of such activities as aim towards 
the separation of certain territories from the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, and it regrets sincerely the 
lamentable consequences of these criminal machina-. 
tions." 

The Austrian demand reads :— 

“ The Royal Servian Government condemns the propa¬ 
ganda against Austria-Hungary. . . " 

The alteration of the declaration as demanded by us, which 
has been made by the Royal Servian Government, is meant to 
imply that a propaganda directed against Austria-Hungary 
does not exist, and that it is not aware of such. This formula 
is insincere, and the Servian Government reserves itself the 
subterfuge for later occasions that it had not disavowed by 
this declaration the existing propaganda, nor recognized the 
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same as hostile to the Monarchy, whence it could deduce 
further that it is not obliged to suppress in the future a 
propaganda similar to the present one . 

The Royal Government regrets that according to a 
communication of the I. and R. Government certain Servian 
officers and functionaries have participated in the propa¬ 
ganda just referred to, and that these have therefore 
endangered the amicable relations for the observation of 
which the Royal Government had solemnly obliged itself 
through the declaration of March 31, 1909. 

The Government . . . identical with the demanded text. 

The formula as demanded by A ustria reads :— 

“ The Royal Government regrets that Servian officers 
and functionaries . . . have participated . . ” 

Also with this formula and the further addition, “accord¬ 
ing to the declaration of the I. and R. Government ” the 
Servian Government pursues the object , already indicated 
above, to preserve a free hand for the future. 

The Royal Government binds itself further :— 

1. During the next regular meeting of the Skuptchina to 
embody in the Press laws a clause, to wit, that the incite¬ 
ment to hatred of, and contempt for, the Monarchy is to be 
most severely punished, as well as every publication whose 
general tendency is directed against the territorial integrity 
of Austria-Hungary. 

It binds itself in view of the coming revision of the 
constitution to embody an amendment into Art. 22 of the 
constitutional law which permits the confiscation of such 
publications, as is at present impossible according to the 
clear definition of Art. 22 of the constitution. 

Austria had demanded :— 

i* “To suppress every publication f which incites to hatred 
and contempt for the Monarchy , and whose tendency is directed 
against the territorial integrity of the Monarchy.” 

IVe wanted to bring about the obligation for Scrvia to take 
care that such attacks of the Press would cease in the future. 

Instead Servia offers to pass certain laws which are meant 
as means towards this end, viz .:— 
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(a) A law according to which the expressions of the Press 
hostile to the Monarchy can be individually punished, 
a matter which is immaterial to us, all the more so as 
the individual prosecution of Press intrigues is very rarely 
possible and as, with a lax enforcement of such laws, the 
few cases of this nature would not be punished. The pro¬ 
position, therefore, docs not meet our demand in any way, 
and it offers not the least guarantee for the desired success. 

(b) A n amendment to Art. 22 of the constitution, which 
would permit confiscation, a proposal which does not 
satisfy us, as the existence of such a law in Servia is of 
no use to its. For we want the obligation of the Govern¬ 
ment to enforce it, and that has not been promised us. 

These proposals are therefore entirely unsatisfactory and 
evasive, as we are not told within what time these laivs will 
be passed, and as in the event of the not passing of these laws 
by the Skuptchina everything would remain as it is, excepting 
the event of a possible resignation of the Government. 

2. The Government possesses no proofs and the Note of 
the I. and R. Government does not submit them that the 
society Narodna Odbrana and other similar societies have 
committed, up to the present, any criminal actions of this 
manner through any one of their members. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, the Royal Government will accept the demand of 
the I. and R. Government and dissolve the society Narodna 
Odbrana, as well as every society which should act against 
Austria-Hungary. 

The propaganda of the Narodna Odbrana and affiliated 
societies hostile to the Monarchy fills the entire public life of 
Servia; il is therefore an entirely inacceptabte reserve if the 
Servian Government asserts that it knows nothing about it. 
Aside from this, our demand is not completely fulfilled, as we 
have asked besides :— 

il To confiscate the means of propaganda of these 
societies, to prevent the reformation of the dissolved 
societies under another name and in another form.” 

In these two directions the Belgrade Cabinet is perfectly 
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silent, so that through this semi-concession there is offered 
us no guarantee for putting an end to the agitation of the 
associations hostile to the Monarchy, especially the Narodna 
Odbrana. 

3. The Royal Servian Government binds itself without 
delay to eliminate from the public instruction in Servia 
anything which might further the propaganda directed 
against Austria-Hungary provided the I. and R. Government 
furnishes actual proofs. 

Also in this case the Servian Government first demands 
proofs for a propaganda hostile to the Monarchy in the public 
instruction of Servia while it must know that the textbooks 
introduced in the Servian schools contain objectionable 
matter in this direction and that a large portion of the 
teachers are in the camp of the Narodna Odbrana and 
affiliated societies. 

Furthermore, the Servian Government has not fulfilled a 
part of our demands, as we have requested, as it omitted in 
its text the addition desired by us: “ as far as the body of 
instructors is concerned, as well as the means of instruction ” 
—a sentence which shoivs clearly where the propaganda hostile 
to the Monarchy is to be found in the Servian schools. 

4. The Royal Government is also ready to dismiss those 
officers and officials from the military and civil services 
in regard to whom it has been proved by judicial investi¬ 
gation that they have been guilty of actions against the 
territorial integrity of the Monarchy ; it expects that the 
I. and R. Government communicate to it for the purpose 
of starting the investigation the names of these officers and 
officials, and the facts with which they have been charged. 

By promising ''the dismissal from the military and civil 
services of those officers and officials who are found guilty 
by judicial procedure, the Servian Government limits its 
assent to those cases in zvhich these persons have been charged 
with a crime according to the statutory code . As, however, 
we demand the removal of such officers and officials as indulge 
ln a propaganda hostile to the Monarchy, which is generally 
not punishable in Servia, our demands have not been fulfilled 
in this point. 
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5. The Royal Government confesses that it is not clear 
about the sense and the scope of that demand of the I. and 
R. Government which concerns the obligation on the part 
of the Royal Servian Government to permit the co-operation 
of officials of the I. and R. Government on Servian territory, 
but it declares that it is willing to accept every co-operation 
which does not run counter to international law and criminal 
law, as well as to the friendly and neighbourly relations. 

The international law, as well as the criminal law, has 
nothing to do with this question; it is purely a matter of 
the nature of State police which is to be solved by way of 
a special agreement. The reserved attitude of Scrvia is 
therefore incomprehensible and on account of its vague 
general form it would lead to unbridgeable difficulties. 

6. The Royal Government considers it its duty as a 
matter of course to begin an investigation against all those 
persons who have participated in the outrage of June 28th 
and who are in its territory. As far as the co-operation in 
this investigation of specially delegated officials of the I. and 
R. Government is concerned, this cannot be accepted, as 
this is a violation of the constitution and of criminal pro¬ 
cedure. Yet in some cases the result of the investigation 
might be communicated to the Austro-Hungarian officials. 

The Austrian demand zvas clear and unmistakable :— 

1. To institute a criminal procedure against the participants 
in the outrage. 

2. Participation by /. and R. Government officials in the 
examinations (“Recherche.” in contrast with “ enquete 
judiciaire ”). 

3 .it did not occur to us to let I. and R. Government 
officials participate in the Servian court procedure; they were 
to co-operate only in . the police researches ivhich had to furnish 
and fix the material for the investigation. 

If the Servian Government misunderstands its here, this 
is done deliberately, for it must be familiar with the difference 
between “ enquete judiciaire ” and simple police researches. 
As it desired to escape from every control of the investigation 
which would yield, if correctly carried out, highly undesirable 
results for it, and as it possesses no means to refuse in a 
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plausible manner the co-operation of our officials (precedents 
for such police intervention exist in great number) it tries to 
justify its refusal by showing up our demands as impossible. 

7. The Royal Government has ordered on the evening 
of the day on which the Note was received the arrest of 
Major Voislar Tankosic. However, as far as Milan Ciga- 
nowic is concerned, who is a citizen of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and who has been employed till June 28th with 
the Railroad Department, it has as yet been impossible to 
locate him, wherefore a warrant has been issued against him. 

The I. and R, Government is asked to make known, 
as soon as possible, for the purpose of conducting the 
investigation, the existing grounds for suspicion and the 
proofs of gpilt obtained in the investigation at Serajevo. 

This reply is disingenuous. According to our invesligation t 
Ciganowic , by order of the police prefect in Belgrade, left three 
days after the outrage for Ribari, after it had become knoivn 
that Ciganowic had participated in the outrage. In the first 
place, it is therefore incorrect that Ciganowic left the Setvian 
service on June 28 th. In the second place, we add that the 
prefect of police at Belgrade, who had himself caused the 
departure of this Ciganowic and who knew his whereabout, 
declared in an interview that a man by the name of Milan 
Ciganowic did not exist in Belgrade. 

8. The Servian Government will amplify and render 
more severe the existing measures for the suppression of 
smuggling of arms and explosives. 

It is a matter of course that it will proceed at once 
against, and punish severely, those officials of the frontier 
service on the line Shabatz-Loznica who violated their duty 
and who have permitted the perpetrators of the crime to 
cross the frontier. 

9* The Royal Government is ready to give explanations 
about the expressions which its officials in Servia and 
abroad have made in interview’s after the outrage and which, 
according to the assertion of the I. and R. Government, 
were hostile to the Monarchy. As soon as the 1 . and R. 
Government points out in detail where those expressions 
were made and succeeds in proving that those expressions 
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have actually been made by the functionaries concerned, 
the Royal Government itself will take care that/the 
necessary evidences and proofs are collected therefor. 

The Royal Servian Government must be aware of the 
interviews in question . If it demands of the I, and R.Govern¬ 
ment that it should furnish all kinds of detail about the 
said interviews , and if it reserves for itself the right of a 
formal investigation , it shows that it is not its intention 
seriously to fulfil the demand . 

io. The Royal Government will notify the I. and R. 
Government, so far as this has not been already done by 
the present Note, of the execution of the measures in 
question as soon as one of those measures has been ordered 
and put into execution. 

The Royal Servian Government believes it to be to the 
common interest not to rush the solution of this affair, and 
it is therefore, in case the I. and R. Government should not 
consider itself satisfied with this answer, ready, as ever, to 
accept a peaceable solution, be it by referring the decision 
of this question to the International Court at The Hague or 
by leaving it to the decision of the Great Powers who have 
participated in the working out of the declaration given by 
the Servian Government on March 31, 1909. 

The Servian Note, therefore, is entirely a play for time. 

Exhibit i 

The Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassadors at Paris , * 

London , and St, Petersburg , on July 23, 1914. 

1* 

The publications of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
concerning the circumstances under which the assassina¬ 
tion of the Austrian successor to the throne and his consort 
took place, disclose clearly the aims which the Pan-Serb 
propaganda has set itself and the means which, it utilizes 
for their realization. Through the published facts the 
last doubt must disappear that the centre of action of the 
efforts for the separation of the south Slavic provinces from 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and their union with 
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the Servian kingdom must be sought in Belgrade, where it 
displays its activity with the connivance of members of the 
Government and of the army. 

The Serb intrigues may be traced back through a series 
of years. In. a specially marked manner the Pan-Serb 
chauvinism showed itself during the Bosnian crisis. Only 
to the far-reaching self-restraint and moderation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government and the energetic interces¬ 
sion of the Powers is it to be ascribed that the provocations 
to which at that time Austria-Hungary was exposed on 
the part of Servia did not lead to a conflict. The assurance 
of future well-behaviour which the Servian Government 
gave at that time, it has not kept. Under the very eyes, 
at least with the tacit sufferance of official Servia, the 
Pan-Serb propaganda has meanwhile increased in scope 
and intensity ; at its door is to be laid the latest crime 
the threads of which lead to Belgrade. It has become 
evident that it is compatible neither with the dignity 
nor with the self-preservation of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy to view any longer idly the doings across 
the border through which the safety and the integrity of the 
Monarchy are permanently threatened. With this state of 
affairs, the action as well as the demands of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government can be viewed only as justifiable. 
Nevertheless, the attitude assumed by public opinion as well 
as by the Government in Servia does not preclude the fear 
that the Servian Government will decline to meet these 
demands and that it will allow itself to be carried away into 
c a provocative attitude towards Austria-Hungary. Nothing 
would remain for the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
unless it renounced definitely its position as a Great Power, 
but to press its demands with the Servian Government and, 
if need be, enforce the same by appeal to military measures, 

ln regard to which the choice of means must be left 

with it. 


I have the honour to request you to express yourself 
m the sense indicated above to (the present representative 
of M. Viviani) (Sir Edward Grey) (M. Sazonoi) and there¬ 
with give special emphasis to the view that in this question 
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there is concerned aft affair which should be settled solely 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia, the limitation to 
which it must be the earnest endeavour of the Powers to 
ensure. We anxiously desire the localization of the conflict 
because every intercession of another Power on account of 
the various treaty-alliances would precipitate incalculable 
consequences. 

I shall look forward with interest to a telegraphic report 
about the course of your interview. 

Exhibit 2 

The Chancellor to the Ambassadors of Germany. 

Confidential . Berlin, July 28, 1914. 

You will make the following report to the Government 
to which you are accredited:— 

In view of the facts which the Austrian Government 
has published in its Note to the Servian Government, the 
last doubt must disappear that the outrage to which the 
Austro-Hungarian successor to the throne has fallen a victim 
was prepared in Servia, to say the least with the connivance 
of members of the Servian Government and army. It is a 
product of the Pan-Serb intrigues which for a series of 
years have become a source of permanent disturbance for 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and for the whole of 
Europe. 

The Pan-Serb chauvinism appeared especially marked 
during the Bosnian crisis. Only to the far-reaching self- 
restraint and moderation of the Austro-Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment and the energetic intercession of the ‘Powers is it to be 
ascribed that the provocations to which Austria-Hungary 
was exposed at that time did not lead to a conflict. The 
assurance of future well-behaviour, which the Servian 
Government gave at that time, it has not kept. Under the 
very eyes, at least with the tacit sufferance of official Servia, 
the Pan-Serb propaganda has meanwhile continued to 
increase in scope and intensity. It would be compatible 
neither with its dignity nor with its right to self-preserva- 
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tion if the Austro-Hungarian Government persisted to view 
idly any longer the intrigues beyond the frontier, through 
which the safety and the integrity of the Monarchy are 
permanently threatened. With this state of affairs, the 
action as well as the demands of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government can be viewed only as justifiable. 

The reply of the Servian Government to the demands 
which the Austro-Hungarian Government put on the 
23rd inst. through its representative in Belgrade, shows 
that the dominating factors in Servia are not inclined to 
cease their former policies and agitation. There will remain 
nothing else for the Austro-Hungarian Government than to 
press its demands, if need be, through military action, 
unless it renounces for good its position as a Great Power. 

Some Russian personalities deem it their right as a matter 
of necessity, and a duty for Russia, to actively become a 
party to Servia in the conflict between Austria-Hungary and 
Servia. For the European conflagration which would 
result from a similar step by Russia, the Nowoje Wremja 
believes itself justified in making Germany responsible in 
so far as it does saot induce Austria-Hungary to yield. 

The Russian Press thus turns conditions upside down. 
It is not Austria-Hungary which has called forth the conflict 
with Servia, but it is Servia which, through unscrupulous 
favour toward Pan-Serb aspirations, even in parts of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, threatens the same in her 
existence, and creates conditions which eventually found 
expression in the wanton outrage at Serajevo. If Russia 
^believes that it must champion the cause of Servia in this 
matter, it certainly has the right to do so. However, it 
must realize that-it makes the Serb activities its own, to 
undermine the conditions of existence of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Monarchy, and that thus it bears the sole responsi¬ 
bility if out of the Austro-Servian affair, which all other 
Great Powers desire to localize, there arises a European war. 
This responsibility of Russia's is evident, and it weighs the 
more heavily as Count Berchtold has officially declared to 
Russia that Austria-Hungary has no intention to acquire 
Servian territory, or to touch the existence of the Servian 
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kingdom, but only desires peace against the Servian 
intrigues threatening its existence. 

The attitude of the Imperial Government in this question 
is clearly indicated. The agitation conducted by the Pan- 
Slavs in Austria-Hungary has for its goal, with the destruc¬ 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the scattering or 
weakening of the Triple Alliance, with a complete isolation 
of the German Empire in consequence. Our own interest 
therefore calls us to the side of Austria-Hungary. The 
duty, if at all possible, to guard Europe against a universal 
war, points to the support by ourselves of those endeavours 
which aim at the localization of the conflict, faithful to the 
course of those policies which we have carried out success¬ 
fully for forty-four years in the interest of the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. 

Should, however, against our hope, through the inter¬ 
ference of Russia the fire be spread, we should have to 
support, faithful to our duty as allies, the neighbour- 
monarchy with all the power at our command. We shall 
take the sword only if forced to it, but then in the cleat 
consciousness that we are not guilty of tho calamity which 
war will bring upon the peoples of Europe. 


Exhibit 3 

Telegram of the Imperial Ambassador at Vienna to the 
Chancellor on July 24, 1914. 

Count Berchtold has asked to-day for the Russian Charge 
d’Affaires, in order to explain to him thoroughly ahd> 
cordially Austria-Hungary’s point of view towards Servia. 
After recapitulation of the historical development of the 
past few years, he emphasized that the Monarchy entertained 
no thought of conquest towards Servian Austria-Hungary 
would not claim Servian territory. It insisted merely that 
this step was meant as a definite means of checking the 
Serb intrigues. Impelled by force Of circumstances, Austria- 
Hungary must have a guarantee for continued amicable 
relations with Servia. It was far from him to intend to 
bring about a change in the balance of power in the 
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Balkans. The Charge d'Affaires, who had received no in¬ 
structions from St. Petersburg, took the discussion of the 
Secretary ad referendum, with the promise to submit it 
immediately to Sa2onof. 


Exhibit 4 

Telegram of the Imperial Ambassador at St. Petersburg to 
the Chancellor on July 24, 1914. 

I have just utilized the contents of Order 592 in a pro¬ 
longed interview with Sazonof. The Secretary (Sazonof) 
indulged in unmeasured accusations toward Austria- 
Hungary, and he was very much agitated. He declared 
most positively that Russia could not permit under any 
circumstances that the Servo-Austrian difficulty be settled 
alone between the parties concerned. 


Exhibit 5 

The Imperial Ambassador at St. Petersburg to the Chancellor. 
Telegram of July 26, 1914. 

The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador had an extended 
interview with Sazonof this afternoon. Both parties had 
a satisfactory impression as they told me afterwards. The 
assurance of the Ambassador that Austria-Hungary had no 
idea of conquest, but wished to obtain peace at last at her 
frontiers, greatly pacified the Secretary. 


Exhibit 6 

Telegram of the m Imperial Ambassador of St. Petersburg 
to the Chancellor on July 25, 1914. 

Message to H.M. from General von Chelius (German 
honorary aide-de-camp to the Tsar). 

The manoeuvres of the troops in the Krasnoe camp were 
suddenly interrupted and the regiments returned to their 
garrisons at once.* The manoeuvres have been cancelled. 

mi } itar y Pupils were raised to-day to the rank of 
0 cers instead of next fall. At headquarters there obtains 

11 " 
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great excitement oyer the procedure of Austria. I have 
the impression that complete preparations for mobilization 
against Austria are being made. 

Exhibit 7 

Telegram of the Imperial Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
to the Chancellor on July 26, 1914* 

The Military Attache requests the following message to 
be sent to the General Staff: 

I deem it certain that mobilization has been ordered for 
Kief and Odessa. It is doubtful at Warsaw and Moscow 
and improbable elsewhere. 

Exhibit 8 

Telegram of the Imperial Consulate at Kovno to the 
Chancellor on July 27, 1914. 

Kovno has been declared to be in a state of war. 

Exhibit 9 * 

Telegram of the Imperial Minister at Berne to the Chancellor 

on July 27, 1914. 

Have learned reliably that French XIVth corps has dis¬ 
continued manoeuvres. 

Exhibit 10 

* 1 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador at 
London. Urgent. July 26, 1914, 

Austria-Hungary has declared in St. Petersburg officially 
and solemnly that *it has no desire for territorial gain in 
Servia; that it will not touch the existence of the kingdom, 
but that It desires to establish peaceful conditions. Accord¬ 
ing to news received here, the call for several classes of the 
reserves is expected immediately, which is equivalent to 
mobilization. If this news proves correct, we shall be 
forced to counter-measures very much against our own 
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wishes. Our desire to localize the conflict and to preserve 
the peace of Europe remains unchanged. We ask to act 
in this sense at St. Petersburg with all possible emphasis. 

Exhibit ioa 

Telegram of the Imperial Chancellor to the Imperial 
Ambassador at Paris on July 26, 1914. 

After officially declaring to Russia that Austria-Hungary 
has no intention to acquire territorial gain and to touch 
the existence of the kingdom, the decision whether there 
is to be a European war rests solely with Russia, which 
has to bear the entire responsibility. We depend upon 
France, with, which we are at one in the desire for the 
preservation at the peace of Europe, that it will exercise 
its influence at St, Petersburg in favour of peace. 

Exhibit 1 ob 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador at 
, St. Petersburg on July 26, 1914. 

After Austria's solemn declaration of its territorial dis¬ 
interestedness, the responsibility for a possible disturbance 
of the peace of Europe through a Russian intervention 
rests solely upon Russia. We trust still that Russia will 
undertake no steps which will threaten seriously the peace 
of Europe. 

t Exhibit ii 

Telegram of the Imperial Ambassador at St. Petersburg to 
the Chancellor on July 27, 1914. 

Military Attach^ reports a conversation, with the Secretary 
of War:— 

Sazonof has requested the latter to enlighten me on the 
situation. The Secretary of War has given me his word 
of honour that no order to mobilize has as yet been issued. 

hough general preparations are being made, no reserves 
jy ere called and rto horses mustered. If Austria crossed 
e Servian frontier, such military districts as are directed 
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toward Austria, viz; Kiel, Odessa, Moscow, Kazan, are 
to be mobilized. Under no circumstances those on the 
German frontier, Warsaw, Vilna, St. Petersburg, Peace 
with Germany was desired very much. Upon my inquiry 
into the object of mobilization against Austria he shrugged 
his shoulders and referred to the diplomats. I told the 
Secretary that we appreciated the friendly intentions, but 
considered mobilization even against Austria as very 
menacing. 

Exhibit 12 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador at 

London on July 27, 1914. 

We know as yet nothing of a suggestion of Sir Edward 
Grey's to hold a quadruple conference in London. It is 
impossible for us to place our ally in his dispute with Servia 
before a European tribunal. Our mediation must be limited 
to the danger of an Austro-Russian conflict. 

Exhibit 13 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador at 

London on July 25, 1914. 

The distinction made by Sir Edward Grey between an 
Austro-Servian and an Austro-Russian conflict is perfectly 
correct. We do not wish to interpose in the former any 
more than England, and as heretofore we take the position 
that this question must be localized by virtue of all Powers 
refraining from intervention. It is therefore our hope that # 
Russia will refrain from any action in view of her respon¬ 
sibility and the seriousness of the situation. We are pre¬ 
pared, in the event of an Austro-Russian controversy, quite 
apart from our known duties as allies, to intercede between 
Russia and Austria jointly with the other Powers. 

Exhibit 14 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg on July 28, 1914. 

We continue in our endeavour to induce Vienna to 
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elucidate in St. Petersburg the object and scope of the 
Austrian action in Servia in a manner both convincing and 
satisfactory to Russia. The declaration OF war which has 
meanwhile ensued alters nothing in this matter. 

Exhibit 15 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador in 
London on July 27, 1914. 

We have at once started the mediation proposal in 
Vienna in the sense as desired by Sir Edward Grey. We 
have communicated besides to Count Berchtold the desire 
of M. Sazonof for a direct parley with Vienna. 


Exhibit 16 

Telegram of the Imperial Ambassador at Vienna to the 
Chancellor on July 28, 1914. 

Count Berchjold requests me to express to Your 
Excellency* his thanks for the communication of the 
English mediation proposal. He states, however, that 
after the opening of hostilities by Servia and the sub¬ 
sequent declaration of war, the step appears belated. 

Exhibit 17 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador 
at Paris on July 29, 1914. 

News received* here regarding French preparations of 
war multiplies from hour to hour. I request that you call 
the attention of the French Government to this and accen¬ 
tuate that such measures would call forth counter-measures 
on our part. We should have to proclaim threatening 
state of war (drohende Kriegsgefahr) t and while this would 
not mean a call for the reserves or mobilization, yet the 
tension would be aggravated. We continue to hope for 
the preservation of peace. 
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Exhibit 18 

Telegram of the Military Attach$ at St. Petersburg to 
H.M . the Kaiser on July 30, 1914. 

Prince Trubetskoy said to me yesterday, after causing Your 
Majesty's telegram to be delivered at once to Tsar Nicholas: 
" Thank God that a telegram of Your Emperor has come." 
He has just told me the telegram has made a deep im¬ 
pression upon the Tsar, but as the mobilization against 
Austria had already been ordered, and Sazonof had con¬ 
vinced His Majesty that it was no longer possible to retreat, 
His Majesty was sorry he could not change it any more. 
I then told him that the guilt for the measureless con¬ 
sequences lay at the door of premature mobilisation against 
Austria-Hungary, which after all was involved merely in 
a local war with Servia, for Germany's answer was clear 
and the responsibility rested upon Russia, which ignored 
Austria-Hungary's assurance that it had no intentions of 
territorial gain in Servia, Austria - Hungary mobilized 
against Servia and not against Russia, and there was no 
ground for an immediate action on the part* of Russia. 
I further added that in Germany one could not understand 
any more Russia's phrase that “she could not desert her 
brethren in Servia," after the horrible crime of Serajevo. I 
told him finally he need not wonder if Germany’s army 
were to be mobilized. 


Exhibit 19 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador 
at Rome on July 31, 1914. 

We have continued to negotiate between Russia and 
Austria-Hungary through a direct exchange of telegrams 
between His Majesty the Kaiser and His Majesty the Tsar, 
as well as in conjunction with Sir Edward Grey. Through 
the mobilization of Russia all our efforts have been greatly 
handicapped if they have not become impossible. In spite 
of pacifying assurances Russia is taking such far-reaching 
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measures against us that the situation is becoming con¬ 
tinually more menacing. 

Exhibit 20 

I. His Majesty to the Tsar. 

July zSth, 10.45 p.m. 

I have heard with the greatest anxiety of the impression 
which is caused by the action of Austria-Hungary against 
Servia. The unscrupulous agitation which has been going 
on for years in Servia has led to the revolting crime of 
which Archduke Franz Ferdinand has become a victim. 
The spirit which made the Servians murder their own King 
and his consort still dominates that country. Doubtless 
You will agree with me that both of us, You as well as I, 
and all other sovereigns, have a common interest to insist 
that all those who are responsible for this horrible murder 
shall suffer their deserved punishment. 

On the other hand, I by no means overlook the difficulty 
encountered bv # You and Your Government to stem the 
tide of public opinion. In view of the cordial friendship 
which has joined us both for a long time with firm ties, 

I shall use my entire influence to induce Austria-Hungary 
to obtain a frank and satisfactory understanding with 
Russia. I hope confidently that You will support me in 
my efforts to overcome all difficulties which may yet arise. 

Your most sincere and devoted friend and cousin, 

(Signed) Wilhelm. 

Exhibit 21 

II. The Tsar to His Majesty. 

Peterhof Palace, July 29 th, 1 p.m. 

I am glad that You are back in Germany. In this 
serious moment I ask You earnestly to help me. An igno¬ 
minious war has been declared against a weak country, and 
in Russia the indignation, which I fully share, is tremendous* 
i fear that very soon I shall be unable to resist the pressure 
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exercised upon me and that I shall be forced to take 
measures which will lead to war. To prevent a calamity, 
as a European war would be, I urge You in the name 
of our old friendship to do all in Your power to restrain 
Your ally from going too far. 

(Signed) Nicholas. 
Exhibit 22 

III. His Majesty to the Tsar* 

July 2gth, 6.30 p,m. 

I have received Your telegram and I share Your desire 
for the conservation of peace. However, I cannot—as 
I told You in my first telegram—consider the action of 
Austria-Hungary as an " ignominious war!" Austria- 
Hungary knows from experience that the promises of 
Servia as long as they are merely on paper are entirely 
unreliable. 

According to my opinion the action of Austria-Hungary 
is to be considered as an attempt to receive full guarantee 
that the promises of Servia are effectively* translated into 
deeds. In this opinion I am strengthened by the explanation 
of the Austrian Cabinet that Austria-Hungary intended no 
territorial gain at the expense of Servia. I am therefore 
of opinion that it is perfectly possible for Russia to remain 
a spectator in the Austro-Servian war without drawing 
Europe into the most terrible war it has ever seen. I believe* 
that a direct understanding is possible and desirable between 
Your Government and Vienna, an understanding which 
—as I have already telegraphed You—my Government 
endeavours to aid with all possible effort. Naturally 
military measures by Russia, which might be construed as 
a menace by Austria-Hungary, would accelerate a calamity 
which both of us desire to avoid and would undermine 
ray position as mediator, which—upon Your appeal to my 
friendship and aid—I willingly accepted. 

(Signed) Wilhelm. 
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Exhibit 23 

IV/ His Majesty to the Tsar . 

July 30 th, 1 a.m. 

My Ambassador has instructions to direct the attention 
of Your Government to the dangers and serious conse¬ 
quences of a mobilization; I have told You the same in 
my last telegram. Austria-Hungary has mobilized only 
against Servia, and only a part of her army. If Russia, 
as seems to be the case according to Your advice and that 
of Your Government, mobilizes against Austria-Hungary, 
the part of the mediator with which You have entrusted 
me in such friendly manner, and which I have accepted 
upon Your express desire, is threatened if not made im¬ 
possible. The entire weight of decision now rests upon 
Your shoulders; You have to bear the responsibility for 
war or peace. 

(Signed) Wilhelm. 
Exhibit 23A 

V. The Tsar to His Majesty . 

Peterhof, July 30,1914,1.20 p.m, 

I thank You from my heart for Your quick reply. I 
am sending to-night Tatisheff (Russian honorary aide to the 
Kaiser) with instructions. The military measures now taking 
form were decided upon five days ago , and for the reason 
of defence against the preparations of Austria. I hope with 
all my heart that these measures will not influence in any 
manner Your position as mediator, which I appraise very 
highly. We need Your strong pressure upon Austria so 
that an understanding can be arrived at with us. 

(Signed) Nicholas. 

Exhibit 24 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador at 
St, Petersburg on July 31, 1914. Urgent 

In spite of negotiations still pending and although we 
have up to this hour made no preparations for mobilization, 
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Russia has mobilized her entire army and navy, hence also 
against us. On account of these Russian measures we have 
been forced, for the safety of the country, to proclaim 
the threatening state of war, which does not yet imply 
mobilization. Mobilization, however, is bound to follow if 
Russia does not stop every measure of war against us and 
against Austria-Hungary within twelve hours and notifies us 
definitely to this effect. Please to communicate this at once 
to M. Sazonof and wire hour of communication. 

Exhibit 25 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador in 
Paris on July 31, 1914. Urgent 

Russia has ordered mobilization of her entire army and 
fleet, therefore also against us in spite of our still pending 
mediation. We have therefore declared the threatening 
state of war, which is bound to be followed by mobilization 
unless Russia stops within twelve hours all measures of war 
against us and Austria. Mobilization inevitably implies 
war. Please ask French Government whether, it intends 
to remain neutral in a Russo-German war. Reply must 
be made in eighteen hours. Wire at once hour of inquiry. 
Utmost speed necessary. 

Exhibit 26 

« 

Telegram of the Chancellor to the Imperial Ambassador in 
St . Petersburg on August 1, 12.52 p.m. Urgent 

If the Russian Government gives no satisfactory reply 
to our demand, Your Excellency will please transmit this 
afternoon five o’clock (mid-European time) the following 
statement:— 

“ Le Gouvernement Imperial s’est efforc6 dds les debuts 
de la crise de la mener a une solution pacifique* Se rendant 
a un d6sir que lui en avait 6t6 exprimd par Sa Majest6 
1 'Empereur de Russie, Sa Majesty l'Empereur d'Alleraagne 
d’accord avec l'Angleterre 6tait appliqu6 a accomplir un 
role m6diateur auprfcs des Cabinets de Vienne et de St. 
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P^tersboufg, Iorsque la Russie, sans en attendre le r6sultat, 
proc6da h la mobilisation de la totality de ses forces de 
terre et de mer. 

« A. la suite de cette mesure menanante motiv6e par aucun 
pr£paratif militaire de la part de l'Allemagne, l'Empire Alle- 
mand se trouva vis-a-vis d’un danger grave et imminent* 
Si le Gouvernement Imperial efit manqu£ de parer a ce 
pdril il aurait compromis la s6curit6 et l'existence m^rae 
de l'Allemagne. Par consequent le Gouvernement Alle- 
mand se vit force de s'adresser au Gouvernement de Sa 
Majeste l’Empereur de toutes les Russies insistant sur la 
cessation des dits actes militaires. La Russie ayant refuse 
de faire droit a cette demande et ayant manifeste par ce 
refus, que son action etait dirigee contre l'Allemagne, j’ai 
l’honneur d'ordre de mon Gouvernement de faire savoir 
a Votre Excellence ce qui suit:— 

u Sa Majeste l’Empereur, mon auguste Souverain, au nom 
de l'Empire reieve le d6fi et Se considere en etat de guerre 
avec la Russie." 

Please wire urgent receipt and time of carrying out this 
instruction by Russian time. 

Please ask for your passports and turn over protection 
and affairs to the American Embassy. 

Exhibit 27 

Telegram of the Imperial Ambassador in Paris to the 
Chancellor on August 1, 1.50 p.m. 

Upon my repeated definite inquiry whether France 
would remain neutral in the event of a Russo-German 
war, the Prime Minister declared that France would do 
that which her interests dictated. 
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Negotiations from 10 th to 24 th July {23rd July to August 
6th), 1914, preceding the war 

St. Petersburg, Imperial Press 

No. 1 

Chargi d‘Affaires in Servia to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(TELEGRAM.) 

Belgrade, July 10/23. 

A USTRIAN Ambassador at six o'clock has given to 
Finance Minister, who is acting for Pashitch, ulti¬ 
matum from his Government giving forty-eight hours for 
acceptance of its demands. Giesl supplemented this by 
saying that in the event of this not being accepted in full 
within forty-eight hours he would leave Belgrade with 
his whole Mission. Pashitch and other Ministers have 
gone on an electioneering tour, and are recalled and 
expected in Belgrade at 10 a.m. to-morrow. The Finance 
Minister communicated to me the above Note and asked 
for Russian protection. He said that no Servian Govern¬ 
ment could agree to the Austrian demands. 

(Signed) - STRANDMAN. 

No. 2 

Chargi d * Affaires in Servia to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

Belgrade, July 10/23. 

The following Note has been presented to-day by the 
Austrian Ambassador to the Servian Government:—- 

* Translation made by author from original Russian text 

ufi 
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(Here follows Austrian Note to Servia. See White 
Paper 4.) 

No. 3 

Memorandum communicated by the Austrian Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg to Minister of Foreign Affairs, July 
11/24, at io a.m. 

The Imperial and Royal Government has found it 
necessary to instruct its Ambassador to convey on the 
ioth/23rd of this month the following Note to the Servian 
Government:— 

(Here follows text of Note, Document No. 2.) 

No. 4 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Charge d!Affaires in Austria. 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 11/24. 

I shall be glad if you communicate to the Austrian 
Minister o( Foreign Affairs the following :— 

The conduct of Austria towards the Powers in presenting 
its ultimatum to Belgrade with a time limit of forty-eight 
hours deprives the Powers of the possibility of taking in the 
short time remaining any useful steps towards settling the 
complications arising therefrom. Therefore in order to 
avert the immeasurable and undesirable consequences 
which the action of Austria may cause, we consider it 
indispensable that the latter should first of all prolong the 
time allowed for *the Servian reply. Having expressed her 
readiness to acquaint the Powers with the circumstances 
on which she founds her accusation, Austria ought to afford 
them the possibility of forming a judgment on the matter. 
In the event of the Powers being convinced of the justice 
of the Austrian demands they could give Servia suitable 
advice. The refusal of Austria to present us with a clear 
statement of her case is contrary to international etiquette, 
and would deprive the announcement made by her to-day 





Minister of Foreign A ffairs to Imperial Representatives in 
England, Germany , Italy, and France . 

St. Petersburg, July 11/24. 

In reference to the telegram communicated to Kudashef 
we hope the Government to which you are accredited will 
agree with our standpoint and will instruct its Ambassador 
in Vienna in this sense. This has been communicated 
to Belgrade. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 

NO. 6 

Telegrant of the Crown Prince of Servia to the Emperor 

of Russia . 

Belgrade, July 11/24. 

Yesterday evening the Austrian Government handed Note 
to Servian Government relating to Serajevo murders. 
Servia in accordance with international obligation expressed 
on first day after the terrible murder her condemnation of 
the crime and her readiness to open investigation in her 
territory if evidence brought forward by Austria showed 
complicity of her subjects. But demands included in 
Austrian Note are not consistent with maintenance of 
Servian integrity, and aim at her humiliation. Among 
other things a declaration is demanded from us in the 
Official Gazette, and an Imperial Proclamation to the Army 
in which we denounce the hostile spirit against Austria 
and express regret for our criminal laxness in relation to 
such intrigues; further, that we agree to the co-operation of 
Austrian officials in Servia, both in the carrying out of the 
investigations and in the undertaking of measures demanded 

in the Note. They give us forty-eight hours for complying 

with all this; if not, Austria withdraws her Ambassador 

from Belgrade. We are ready to accept those demands 
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of Austria which can be reconciled with our independence 
and integrity , arid also those which Your Majesty advises u$ 
to accept, and we are willing to punish severely ail those 
who are shown to be implicated in the crime. Among the 
demands are some that will necessitate a change in our 
legal system, and for this time is indispensable. The time 
allowed is too short. The Austrian Army is posted along 
our frontier and can attack us at the end of the time limit. 
We cannot defend ourselves. Therefore we pray Your 
Imperial Majesty to give us help as quickly as possible. 
Your Imperial Majesty has given me abundant evidence of 
Your precious goodwill, and we hope that the call will find 
response in Your noble heart which loves the Slav race. I 
express the feeling of the Servian people, which in this 
troubled time prays Your Majesty to take interest in the 
fate of Servia. 

* (Signed) Alexander. 


No. 7 

Charge d* Affaires in Germany to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 
% < 

• (telegram.) 

Berlin, July 11/24. 

All the morning papers, even some which acknowledge 
the harshness towards Servia of the Austrian conditions, 
are sympathetic towards the arbitrary tone of the Austrian 
Note. Especially frank is the semi-official Lokal-Anzeiger , 
which says that the appeal of Servia to St. Petersburg, 
Paris, Athens, and Bucharest is superfluous, and concludes 
that the German people will now* breathe freely, knowing 
at last that there will be established a stable state of affairs 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 

(Signed) Bronefsky. 
No. 8 

Charge d'Affaires in Paris to Minister of Foreigtt Affairs . 

• (telegram.) 

Paris, July 11/24. 

The Official Copy of the Note handed in at Belgrade 
as now been communicated by Austrian Ambassador to 
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French Government. The German Ambassador visited the 
French Minister and read to him a communication i n 
which the Austrian case was reproduced, and further states 
that in the event of a Servian refusal Austria would have 
to resort to pressure and in case of necessity to military 
measures. In conclusion Germany considers the question 
to be one immediately between Austria and Servia, and it 
is in the interest of the Powers that the matter should be 
confined to the interested parties. The Director of the 
Political Department, who took part in the conversation, 
asked the Ambassador whether or not the Austrian Note 
must be regarded as an ultimatum. In other words, would 
military measures follow inevitably if Servia did not submit 
to the Austrian demands. The Ambassador declined to 
give a definite answer, not having received instructions. 

(Signed) Sevastopulo. 

No. 9 

ChargS d'Affaires in Belgrade to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) " 

Belgrade, July 11/24. 

Pashitch has returned to Belgrade. He proposes to give 
Austria within the given time limit, that is by to-morrow, 
Saturday, evening at 6 o’clock, an answer indicating the 
acceptable and unacceptable points. To-day an appeal to 
the Powers for the protection of Servian independence will 
be sent. After that, says Pashitch, if war is unavoidable, 
we shall fight 

(Signed) StrandmaN. 

No. 10 

Government Communication. 

St. Petersburg, fitly 12/25* 

The Government is anxiously awaiting the consequences 
of Austria’s aggressive Note to Servia. The Government is 
following closely the developments of the Servo-Austrian 
dispute, to which Russia cannot remain indifferent* 
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. No. n 

Charge d’Affaires in Austria to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Vienna, July 12/25. 

Count Berchtold is in Ischl. Owing to the impossibility 
of reaching him personally in time, I have telegraphed to 
him our proposal for the prolongation of the time limit 
allowed in the ultimatum, and have communicated it 
verbally to Baron Macchio. The latter promised to trans¬ 
mit it immediately to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, but 
added that he could say with certainty that it would be 
rejected. 

(Signed) Kudashef. 


No. 12 

x. 

Charge d’Affaires in Austria to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

Vienna, J-uly 12/25. 

In continuation of my telegram of to-day, I have received 
through Macchio a negative answer from the Austrian 
Government to our proposal for the prolongation of the 
time limit. 

(Signed) Kudashef. 


No. 13 

Chargi d Affaires in Servia to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(TELEGRAM.) 

(Received after a delay on July 14/27.) 

Belgrade, July 12/25. 

I communicate the answer given by the Servian President 
0 the Council of Ministers to the Austrian Ambassador in 
e grade to-day at the expiration of the time limit of the 

ultimatum. 

(Here follows text of Servian reply. See White 
Paper 39.) 

12 
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f NO.': 14 ••••/.• 

Charge d*Affaires in Berlin to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

Berlin, July 12/25. 

Your telegram of nth/24th received and contents com¬ 
municated to Secretary of Foreign Affairs. He says 
British Government has asked him to recommend in 
Vienna a prolongation of the time limit. He has tele¬ 
graphed about it to Vienna, but he fears that the absence of 
Berchtold at Ischl and the lack of time will prevent any 
result, and he doubts if it would be politic for Austria to 
agree to yield at the last moment in view of the possible 
strengthening of Servia’s self-confidence. I replied that 
a Great Power like Austria could yield without loss of 
prestige, and cited various arguments to strengthen this 
view, but he did not give any more ^definite assurance. 
Even on hints that action from Vienna might be followed 
by terrible consequences the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
refused any assurances. 

(Signed) • Bronefsky. 

No. 15 

Charge d*Affaires in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

Paris, July 12/25. 

Your telegram of July 11/24 concerning the prolonga¬ 
tion of the time limit in the Austrian ultimatum; I made . 
the above communication. The French representative 
in Vienna has been given corresponding instructions. 

(Signed) Sevastqpulo. 

No. 16 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(TELEGRAM.) . 

London, July 12/2$* 

Have received telegram of nth/24th. Grey has telegraphed 
to English Ambassador in Vienna to support our proposal 
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relating to the prolongation of the time limit in the 
ultimatum. Meanwhile he told me that the Austrian 
Ambassador had been with him and had explained that the 
Austrian Note should be regarded, not as an ultimatum, but 
as a demarche which would result, in the absence of a 
reply or on an unsatisfactory reply, in the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations and the immediate recall of the 
Austrian Ambassador from Belgrade, but not in the im¬ 
mediate beginning of military operations. Grey added that 
in view of this explanation he, in his instructions to the 
Ambassador, had suggested to the latter that if it were too 
late to discuss the prolongation of the limit, the question of 
arrest of military operations might be raised. 

(Signed) BenckendoRFF. 


No. 17 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassador in England . 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 12/25. 

In the eVent of the situation becoming more critical, 
possibly involving the Great Powers, we assume that 
England will not delay to take a definite stand by the side 
of Russia and France in order to preserve the equilibrium 
of Europe, which she has always stood for in the past, and 
which will be undoubtedly destroyed in the event of an 
Austrian triumph. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 

NO. 18 

Memorandum communicated by the German Ambassador 'in 
St. Petersburg to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

July X2l2$. 

We are informed from authoritative sources that the 
report in certain journals that the action of Austria in 

e grade was taken at the instigation of Germany is 
* ogether false. The German Government up to the 
ltne °* delivery was not aware of the text of the 
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Austrian Note, and had no influence over its extent* 
The statements made that Germany had adopted a definite 
attitude are entirely without foundation. Germany as an 
ally of course supports Austria in a claim against Servia 
which she considers legitimate. Above all she wishes, as 
she has shown from the very beginning of the Austro- 
Servian quarrel, that the conflict should be localized. 


No. 19 

C har ge d'Affaires in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegkam.) Pari3> July 

In reference to my telegram of 1 ith/24th. There appeared 
in this morning's papers, although not in very tl^r terms, 
the announcement of the German Ambassador, yesterday, 
together with Press comments, m whjph its threatening 
character was underlined. The German Ambassador, dis¬ 
turbed at these revelations, visited the Chief of the Politiral 
Department this morning and assured him that hisjords 
had in no way a threatening character. He explained tha. 
Austria presented the Note to Servia without previous con¬ 
versation with Berlin, but that Germany sympathizes with 
the Austrian standpoint, and that of course, as he sad, 
« once the shot has been fired - Germany can only be guided 

by her obligations to her ally. SevasTOPULO. . 


No. 20 J 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affair 

London, July ivfaS- 

Grey tells me that he is told by the German Amba^ador 
that Germany was not informed of the text o e Affl _ 
Note, but that she fully supports Austria s action.^ 
bassador asked if England would agree to1 exert its mfl 
at St. Petersburg in the interests of peace OW"' 
that it was altogether impossible. Headded th * 

as the complication was confined o A " s *‘* *“ a He ^d, 
British interests were only indirectly affected. 
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however, that fee was forced to realize that Austria's 
mobilization would mean Russia's mobilization, and that 
from that moment a state of affairs would arise in which 
all the Powers Would be interested. England, in that 
event, would preserve for itself full freedom of activity, 

(Signed) Benckendorff. 

No. 21 

Charge d'Affaires in Servia to the Minister of Foreign 

Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

Belgrade, July 12/25. 

Austrian Ambassador, despite the unexceptional character 
of Servian* reply to the ultimatum, at 6.30 this evening 
informed the Servian Government by Note that, not having 
received a satisfactory answer within the given time, he 
would withdraw from Belgrade with his whole suite. The 
Skuptchina will meet on July 14/27 at Nisch, to which 
town the Servian Government and diplomatic corps proceeds 
this evening. * -- 

(Signed) Strandman. 

No. 22 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

^ London, July 12/25. 

Grey told German Ambassador that in his opinion 
Austrian mobilization would mean Russian mobilization, 
and that then there would arise the danger of a general war. 
He said he saw only one means for a peaceful solution, that 
in view of the danger of an Austro-Russian mobilization 
Germany, France, Italy and England should refrain from 
immediate mobilization and should make an offer of 
mediation. Grey told me that this plan needed above all 
the agreement of.Germany and a promise from her not to 
mobilize. With this object he was making inquiries in 
Berlin. 

(Signed) BENCKENDORFF. 
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No. 23 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassador in Italy. 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 13/26. 

Italy could play an all-important role in the preservation 
of peace if she could use her influence in Austria and adopt 
an unfavourable attitude towards the conflict, since it could 
remain localized. It would be desirable for you to express 
your conviction that it is impossible for Russia not to give 
help to Servia. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 

No. 24 

Consul in Prague to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 


(telegram.) 

Mobilization ordered. 


Prague, July 13/26. 


(Signed) Kazansky. 


No. 25 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassador in Austria. 

(telegraphic.) 

St. Petersburg, July 13/26. 

I had a long talk to-day with the Austrian Ambassador 
in a friendly tone. We went over with him the ten 
demands on Servia, and I showed him that, besides their 
inacceptable form, some of the demands were altogether 
impossible to execute, even if the Servian Government con¬ 
sented to do so. For instance, points 1 and 2 could not 
be carried out without altering the Servian laws concerning 
the Press and societies, and that it would hardly be possible 
to obtain the consent of the Skuptchina; that the execution 
of points 4 and 5 would inevitably produce dangerous con¬ 
sequences, and might even lead to terrorist acts directed 
against the Royal House and Pashitch, which would hardly 
be in accordance with Austria's aim. In regard to other 
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points, it seemed to- me that with certain modifications in 
detail it would not be difficult to find a basis of agreement 
if the accusations included in them were confirmed by 
sufficient evidence. 

In the interests of peace, which, in the words of Szapary, 
was equally dear to Austria as to the other Powers, it is 
indispensable to put an end to the present strained relations 
as quickly as possible. With this object it seems very 
desirable that the Austrian Ambassador should be author¬ 
ized to enter into a private exchange of views and to 
work out with me certain points in the Austrian Note of 
July 10/23. In this way it might be possible to find a 
formula which, while acceptable to Servia, would give 
satisfaction to the Austrian demands. Speak in this sense 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in a quiet and friendly 
manner. This has been communicated to the Ambassadors 
of Germany, Frapce, England, and Italy. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 


No. 26 

Minister of Foreign Affqfys to the Ambassador in Germany . 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 13/26. 

When communicating the contents of my telegram to 
Vienna to the German Secretary for Foreign Affairs, please 
express my hope that he will find it possible on his part to 
influence Vienna to meet our proposals. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 


No. 27 

Charge d*Affaires in France to the Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

Paris, July 13/26. 

The Director of the Political Department has com- 
municated to me that, when he handed to the Austrian 
Ambassador the Servian reply to the ultimatum, the 
Ambassador did not hide his surprise that Giesl was not 
satisfied with it. The submissiveness of the Servian reply 
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should, in the opinion of the Director of the Political 
Department, produce in Europe a favourable impression. 

(Signed) Sevastopulo, 

No. 28 

Charge d*Affaires in France to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

* 

(TELEGRAM.) 

Paris, July 13/26. 

To-day the German Ambassador visited the Director of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and made the following 
statement: u Austria expressed to Russia th^t she has no 
territorial designs and does not threaten the integrity of 
Servia. Her only object is to secure her own tranquillity. 
On Russia accordingly rests the responsibility for the 
avoidance of war. Germany feels herself af one with 
France in the urgent desire to preserve peace, and hopes 
France will use her influence in St. Petersburg in favour of 
moderation." The Minister observed that Germany might 
on her part undertake similar steps in Vienna, especially 
after the yielding attitude of Servia. The Ambassador 
answered that this was not possibly in view of the decision 
not to interfere in the Austro-Servian quarrel. Then the 
Minister asked could not the four Powers, England, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and France, take steps in St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, since the whole question at bottom resolves itself 
into the quarrel between Austria and Russia. The Am¬ 
bassador said that he had no instructions. In conclusion 
the Minister refused to agree to the German proposition. 

(Signed) SEVASTOPULO. 

No. 29 * 

Charge d* Affaires in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

Paris, July 13/26. 

Director of Political Department expressed his personal 
opinion that the consistent German policy in Paris had the 
object of frightening France and of making her influence 
felt in St. Petersburg. 

(Signed) Sevastopulo. 
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, No. 30 

Charge d*Affaires in Germany to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

Berlin. July 13/36. 

On the receipt of the news in Berlin of the Servian 1 
mobilization a great crowd, consisting, according to the 
newspapers, partly of Austrian elements, created a noisy 
demonstration in favour of Austria. Late in the evening 
the demonstrators several times collected before the 
Russian Embassy making hostile exclamations against 
Russia. Meanwhile the police were almost entirely absent 
and took no measures of any kind. 

(Signed) Bronefsky. 

No. 31 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

London, July 14/37. 

Received your telegram of July 13/26. Please telegraph 
me whether your direct conversations with the Vienna 
Cabinet are consistent with the project of Grey for the 
mediation of’the four Powers. Learning from a telegram 
from the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg that you 
are ready to accept this concerted action, Grey decided 
to make an official proposal, which was done yesterday in 
Berlin, Paris, and Rome. 

(Signed) Benckendorff. 

No. 32 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassadors in France and 

England. 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 14/27. 

At request of his Government British Ambassador has 
asked whether Russia agrees to England taking the 

j, French edition of the Orange Book says " la mobilisation de 
aut^ . icllienne • ,, original Russian version, however, says 

sold’ » tS * ^kskich voysk,” which means “ mobilization of Servian 
* ers - ^e reference in the original text is evidently to Servian 
■ n °t to Austrian mobilization.-ED. 
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initiative in calling a conference in London of the repre¬ 
sentatives of France, Germany, and Italy in order that they 
shall consider a quatre the possibility of solving this 
problem. I answered the Ambassador that although my 

direct conversations with the Austrian Ambassador had 

begun, I had not yet received an answer to my proposal 
for a joint revision of the (Austrian) Note, The Russian 
Government is ready to accept the English proposal or any 
other as a means of finding a peaceable solution to the 
problem, if our direct conversations with the Vienna 
Cabinet do not lead to anything. This is communicated to 
the Embassies in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

(Signed) Sazonof, 

No. 33 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassadors in France, 
England, Germany, Austria, and Italy . 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 14/27. 

I am acquainted with the 'answer handed in by the 
Servian Government to Baron Giesl. It exceeds all our 
expectations in its moderation and its willingness to give 
the fullest satisfaction to Austria. Provided the Vienna 
Cabinet is not seeking a pretext for war with Servia, we 
are at a loss to understand on what the further demands of 
Austria can be based. 

(Signed) Sazonof. ^ 


NO. 34 

U * 

Charge d'Affaires in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs^ 

(telegram.) 

Paris, July 

German Ambassador to-day again discussed situation in 
detail with Director of Political Department. The Ambas¬ 
sador was very insistent on the exclusion of all possibility 
of mediation or a conference. 

(Signed) Sevastopulo. 
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No. 3$ ' ; 

Ambassador in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

Paris, July 14 / 27 . 

I have conversed with the Director of Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in the presence of Bertheiot, who has just 
returned to Paris. They confirmed to me details concern¬ 
ing the action of the German Ambassador over which 
Sevastopulo has communicated to you in his telegram. This 
morning Baron von Schoen confirmed in writing the de¬ 
claration made by him yesterday :— 

1. Austria has declared to Russia that she does not seek 
extension of territory and does not aim at destroying the 
integrity of Servia. Her object is security for her own 
peace. 

2. On Russia rests the responsibility of averting war. 

3. Germany and France on the basis of their complete 
agreement to preserve peace ought to influence Russia in 
this sense. 

Thereupon Baron von Schoen especially emphasized the 
expression concerning the solidarity between Germany and 
France. In the opinion of the Minister of Justice the 
above-mentioned step of Germany had as its undoubted 
aim the severing of Russia from France. It was an attempt 
to induce the French Government to put pressure on St. 
Petersburg, and thus to compromise our ally in our eyes, 
and in the event of a war to throw the responsibility not on 
Germany, who, it would appear, is using all her efforts to 

keep peace, but on Russia and France. 

* lr 

(Signed) Isvolsky. 


No. 36 

Ambassador in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 


(telegram.) 


Paris, July 14 / 27 . 

From your telegrams of July 13/26 it is clear that you 
Were no * yet aware of the answer of the Servian Govern- 
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ment. The telegram to me from Belgrade with this news 
was twenty hours on the road* The telegram dispatched to 
Vienna under the triple tariff the day before yesterday at 
ii o’clock by the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs with 
the order to support our step was only delivered at 6 o’clock. 
There is no doubt that it was purposely delayed in the 
Austrian telegraph office. 

(Signed) Isvolsky. 

No. 37 

Ambassador in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Paris, July 14/27. 

At the order of his Government the Austrian Ambassador 
here has communicated to the Director of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that the answer of Servia was considered in 
Vienna to be unsatisfactory, and that to-morrow (Tuesday) 
Austria will undertake “ energetic action ” with the object 
of compelling Servia to give the necessary guarantees. On 
the question of the Minister as to what form this activity 
would take, the Ambassador answered v that^ he was not 
exactly informed about it, but that it might be a talk of the 
crossing of the Servian frontier, of an ultimatum, and even 
of the declaration of war. 

(Signed) Isvolsky. 

No. 38 

Charge d'Affaires in Germany to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(TELEGRAM.) 

Berlin, July 14/27* , 

I asked the Minister of Foreign Affairs to support your 
proposal in Vienna that Szapary should be authorized 
through frequent conversations with you to secure an 
agreement of both parties as to the terms of the Austrian 
demands. Jagow answered that he approved of this, and 
that he inclined to the opinion expressed by Pourtal&s, that 
once Szapary has started on this exchange of views he should 
be able to continue on these lines. To this effect he had 
telegraphed to the German Ambassador in Berlin {$ lC > 
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f Vienna, or St, Petersburg). On my request that he should 
himself strongly urge Vienna to adopt a peaceful attitude he 
replied that he could not advise Austria" fo give way. 

(Signed) Bronefsky. 


No. 39 

Charge d’Affaires in Germany to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

Berlin, July 14/27. 

To-day, before my visit to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the French Ambassador was with him attempting to induce 
him to accept the English proposal that England, Germany, 
France, and Italy should take action to preserve peace both 
in St. Petersburg and Vienna at the same time. Cambon 
proposed that these Powers should offer advice in Vienna 
in the following form: “To abstain from all acts which 
would prejudice t fid* status quo at the moment." This 
ambiguous formula would avoid mentioning the indis¬ 
pensable necessity of restraining Austria from an invasion 
of Servia. Jagow,,gave to the proposal a sharp refusal, not¬ 
withstanding the insistence of the Ambassador, who brought 
out the good side of the proposal, that is to say, the com¬ 
bination of the two groups of Powers, thereby avoiding the 
opposition between the two groups of which Jagow himself 
had so often complained. 

(Signed) Bronefsky. 


No. 40 

The Tsar to the Servian Crown Prince . 

St. Petersburg, July 14/27. 

Your Royal Highness, in appealing to me in a most 
serious moment, did not mistake the feelings which I 
cherish towards you, and my cordial sympathy for the 
Servian people. The present state of affairs has roused 
®y warmest attention, and my Government is making all 
efforts to get rid of the present difficulties. I do not doubt 
that your Highness and the Royal Government are filled 
with the desire to lighten this task, neglecting nothing in 
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order to reach a decision which; while it preserves the 
dignity of Servia, avoids the horror of a new war. v 

So long as there is the least hope of avoiding bloodshed 

all our efforts must be directed to this goal. Should we, 
however, against our most earnest wish, have no success 
your Highness can be assured that Russia under no 
circumstances will remain indifferent to the fate of Servia, 

(Signed) Nicholas. 


No. 41 

The Russian Ambassador in Austria to the Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, 

Vienna, July 14 / 27 . 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs is absent. * 

I had to-day a prolonged conversation with Macchio, 
in which I explained to him in friendly terms what an 
unfortunate impression the Austrian demands oh Servia 
had produced in Russia, and how they were utterly inac- 
ceptable for an independent, though small, State. I added 
that this step, which may carry .with it “most undesirable 
complications, caused in Russia deep perplexity and uni¬ 
versal censure. One must suppose that Austria has counted 
on the support of the German Government in Vienna 
playing in the course of this crisis the role of an instigator 
and preventing the probability of localizing the conflict 
with Servia, and destroying the possibility for the latter 
of bearing with impunity this heavy blow. The declaration 
of the Imperial Russian Government that Russia cannot* 
remain indifferent to this step produces great anxiety here. 

(Signed) Schebeko. 

No. 42 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affairs- 

(telegram.) 

London, July w! 2 T 

Grey has just replied to request of the German Ambas¬ 
sador, who asked him about the possibility of influencing 
St Petersburg, by pointing out that influence should be 
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exerted in Vienna and that this would be done best of all 
by the Berlin Cabinet. Grey also pointed out to the 
Ambassador that the Servian answer to the Austrian Note 
exceeded in its moderation and conciliatory character all 
that could possibly have been expected. Grey added that 
he inferred that Russia had used her influence in Belgrade 
to secure a conciliatory answer, and that he thought that 
the Servian answer could serve as a basis of a peaceful and 
acceptable solution of the question. In view of this, Grey 
continued, if Austria, notwithstanding this answer, proceeds 
to military operations, that will show that she is taking 
measures to annihilate Servia. The situation that would 
arise from this produces conditions under which war might 
follow, in whigh all the Powers might be involved. Grey 
finally pointed out that the British Government was ready 
to co-operate most sincerely with the German Government 
as long as peace coufcl be maintained. Should this not be 
possible England would maintain for herself full freedom 
of action. 


(Signed) Benckendorff. 


No. 43 

Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Russian 
Ambassador in London. 

St. Petersburg, July 15/28. 

From the private conversation between Count Pourtal&s 
and myself, it seems highly probable that the key to the 
situation lies in Berlin, and that Germany is upholding 
the irreconcilable attitude of Austria. The Berlin Cabinet, 
which could arrest Ihe whole development of the crisis, 
does not apparently exert any pressure on its ally. The 
Embassy (Germany) here think the answer of Servia 

unsatisfactory. 

I look with alarm at this attitude of Germany, and I 
su that England could, better than any other Power, 
Un ^ r *ake steps in Berlin for a mutual understanding, 
lave communicated with the Embassy in France. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 
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No. 44 /■ 

Consul-General in Fiume to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(TELEGRAM.) 

Fiume, July i S / 28 . 

State of siege declared in Slavonia, Croatia, and Fiume 
and simultaneous with this mobilization of all classes of 
reservists. 

(Signed) Salviaty. 

No. 45 

Ambassador in Austria to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

Vienna, July 15/28. 

I have just had a friendly conversation with Berchtold on 
the lines of your proposal that the Austrian Ambassador 
should be authorized to enter into direct conversations with 
you for a combined attempt to solve certain difficulties in 
the Austrian Note. I pointed out the desirability for Austria 
herself of reaching some such solution of the question 
which might improve her relations with Russia and at 
the same time give a sufficient guarantee for future relations 
between the Monarchy and Servia. I drew attention to the 
existing danger which was threatening the peace of Europe 
in the event of an armed conflict between Austria and 
Servia. The Minister of Foreign Affairs answered that he 
fully understood the seriousness of the situation and tffe 
advantage of an open discussion with us about this matter, 
but that the Austro-Hungarian Government, having unwill¬ 
ingly decided to take a decisive step in its relations with 
Servia, could not at the present moment retract and proceed 
to a discussion of the text of its Note. The answer of 
Servia, added the Minister, showed the insincerity of her 
assurances for the future. This is communicated to the 
Ambassadors in Germany, France, England, and the 
Charge d'Affaires in Servia. 

(Signed) Schebeko. 
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No. 46 

Charge d* Affaires in Germany to Minister of Foreign 

Affairs. 

(TELEGRAM.) 

Berlin, July 15/28. 

The Wolff Bureau here has not printed the text of the 
Servian reply, which was communicated to it, and since a 
full account does not appear in any of the local papers, 
it appears that they do not wish to give it a place in their 
columns, realizing the sobering impression which it would 
produce on the reading public in Germany. 

(Signed) Bronefsky. 

No. 47 

Ambassador in Austria to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

Vienna, July 15/28. 

Order for general mobilization signed. 

(Signed) Schebeko. 

NO. 48 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassador in London . 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 15/28. 

Owing to the military operations between Austria and 
Servia it is indispensable that the influence of England 
should be exercised at once to secure mediation, and to put 
a stop to Austria's military activities against Servia. Other¬ 
wise mediation will serve only to prolong the settlement, 
an d in the meantime to give Austria the opportunity of 
pushing Servia and of obtaining a commanding position 
in the Balkans. 

This is communicated to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Rome. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 


13 
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■ No. 49 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Chargid'Affaires in Germany, 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 16/29, 

At the request of the Imperial Chancellor himself the 
German Ambassador informed me that Germany has not 
ceased to exercise moderating influence in Vienna, and 
will continue to do so notwithstanding the declaration 
of war. 

I asked the Ambassador to convey to the Chancellor the 
expression of my gratitude for the friendly character of 
this communication. Speaking to him of certain of our 
military measures, I pointed out that they were in no way 
directed against Germany, and cannot be taken as indicat¬ 
ing any aggressive action against Austria. The measures 
taken by us are explained by the mobilization of the 
Austrian army. At the suggestion of the Ambassador 
to continue our conversation with the Vienna Cabinet, 
I answered that I was willing to do tfeis if Austria would 
listen to German advice. At the* same time l pointed out 
the readiness of Russia to accept the conference d quatre— 
the proposal for which had not, it appears, met with a 
sympathetic response in Germany. The best method of 
all for reaching a peaceful solution of the crisis seemed 
to us to be parallel negotiations of the Four Powers 
Conference at the same time as our direct conversations 
with the Vienna Cabinet, as was done at certain delicatg 
moments during the last year’s crisis. 

We think that after the concessions made by Servia it- 
would not be difficult to discover a compromise about the 
remaining points of difference, if Austria shows goodwill, 
and if Germany directs her strength towards conciliation. 
I ask you to bring the contents of this telegram to the 
knowledge of the Government to which you are accredited 

It is communicated to England, France, Austria, an 
Italy. 

* (Signed) SazonOF. 
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No. 50 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassadors in England 

and France . 

(TELEGRAM.) 

St. Petersburg, July 16/29. 

At the time of my conversation with the German 
Ambassador I had not yet received the telegram from our 
Ambassador in Austria, from which it appears that the 
Vienna Cabinet declines to agree to an exchange of views 
with us. In view of this we wholeheartedly leave to 
England the initiative in those steps which it may consider 
expedient. 

Communicated to Vienna, Rome, and Berlin. 

. (Signed) Sazonof. 

No. 51 

* 

ChargS d’Affaires in Germany to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

Berlin, July 16/29. 

On my question* as to whether he had received from 
Vienna the answer to yo'ur proposals for private conver¬ 
sations in St. Petersburg, the Secretary of State answered 
in the negative. In his own words it is extremely difficult 
to put pressure on Vienna, especially openly. To Cambon 
he even added that, in the event of too strong pressure, 
Austria would hasten to set before Germany a fait accompli. 
The Secretary of State said that he had received to-day 
a telegram from Pourtalds from which he infers that you 
are more inclined than at first to agree to a compromise 
•which should be acceptable to all parties. I said that you 
had been inclined from the beginning towards compromise, 
provided that, of course, it was acceptable, not only to 
Austria, but also to us. Further, he said to me that 
we had apparently begun mobilization on the Austrian 
frontier, and he feared that this might make it more difficult 
for Austria to come to an agreement with us, the more 
f° since Austria had mobilized only against Servia, and 
tad made no preparations on our frontiers. I answered 
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that, according to information which reached me, Austria 
had also mobilized on our frontier, and therefore we had 
to take corresponding measures. I added that our military 
measures were in no way directed against Germany* 

(Signed) Bronefsky. 
No. 52 

Chargi d’Affaires in Servia to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 


(telegram.) 

Nisch, July 16/29. 

To-day the Bulgarian Ambassador in the name of his 
Government informed Pashitch that Bulgaria would 
remain neutral. 

(Signed) Strandman. 

No. 53 

Ambassador in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

Paris, July 16/29, 

In the Ministry of Foreign Affairs cm the arrival of the 
President of the French Republic a short survey was made 
of the present political situation approximately in the 
following words: Austria, threatened with internal dis¬ 
order, had profited by the pretext of the murder of the 
Archduke to try to obtain guarantees which might take 
the form of a military occupation of Servian territory. 
Germany supports Austria. The maintenance of peace 
depends upon Russia alone, for, the question being that 
of punishment for the past policy of Servia and guarantees 
for the future, the affair is one which ought to be confined 
to Austria and Servia. From this Germany concludes 
that it is necessary to advise moderation in St. Petersburg. 
This sophism has been refuted both in Paris and London. 
In Paris Baron von Schoen is vainly trying to bring over 
France into solidarity with Germany, in order to influence 
Russia for the purpose of preserving peace. The same 
arguments were used in London, In both capitals it was 
observed that it was in Vienna that pressure should be 
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brought to bear} for the excessive demands of Austria, 
her refusal to consider the few objections expressed in 
the Servian reply, and her declaration of war* threatened 
to cause a general conflagration. France and England 
could not bring moderating influence to bear on Russia, 
who had, up till now, shown the greatest moderation, 
especially in counselling Servia to accept what was possible 
in the Austrian Note. At present Germany apparently 
refuses the idea of bringing influence to bear only on Russia, 
and is in favour of common mediation both in St. Peters¬ 
burg and Vienna, but in the meantime both Germany and 
Austria are trying to delay any such arrangement. Germany 
protests against a conference and does not suggest any 
possible line- of action. Austria is clearly keeping up 
conversations at St. Petersburg, while at the same time 
she plans active measures. If these active measures are 
permitted her demands will increase proportionately. It 
is most desirable that Russia should express her complete 
agreement with the project of mediation put forward by 
Sir Edward Grey. ^ 4 n the other event Austria, under the 
pretext of obtaining guarantees, could in fact change the 
territorial status quo in Eastern Europe. 

(Signed) Isvolsky. 


No. 54 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

London, July 16/29. 

' I have communioated the contents of your telegram of 
July 15/28 to Grey. He told the German Ambassador 
to-day that the direct negotiations between Russia and 
Austria have been unsuccessful, and that the newspaper 
correspondents communicate from St. Petersburg that 
Russia is mobilizing against Austria in consequence of 
the latter's mobilization.* Grey added that the German 
Government in principle expresses itself in sympathy with 
mediation, but finds difficulty over the form. Grey insisted 
that the German Government should suggest the form 
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which in the opinion of Germany would allow the four 
Powers to realize their mediation for the avoidance of war. 
In view of the agreement of England, France, and Italy, 
mediation could be realized only if Germany would agree 
to stand on the side of peace. 

(Signed) Benckendorff. 

No. ss 

Ambassador in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

Paris, July 16/29. 

Viviani has just confirmed to me the full resolution of 
the French Government to act at one with us. This 
resolution meets with support in the widest circles and 
parties, including the Radical Socialists, who have just 
brought him a resolution of absolute confidence expressing 
the patriotic sentiment of their groups. On his arrival in 
Paris, Viviani at once telegraphed to London that, in view 
of the interruption of direct conversations between St. 
Petersburg and Vienna, it wa§ indispensable that the 
London Cabinet should as quickly as possible renew in 
one form or another its proposal for the mediation of the 
Powers. Before my visit Viviani yesterday received the 
German Ambassador, who renewed his assurance as to 
Germany's efforts for peace. On the observation of Viviani 
that if Germany wanted peace she should hasten to concur 
in the proposal of England for mediation, Baron von Schoen 
answered that the word “conference” or “ arbitration * 
frightened Austria. Viviani said that it was not a matter 
of words, and that it would not be difficult to find anothef 
form of mediation. In the opinion of Baron von Schoen it 
is indispensable for the success of conversations between 
the Powers to know what Austria has in view in her 
demands from Servia. To this Viviani replied that for the 
Berlin Cabinet it was easy to ask this of Austria, and in the 
meantime the Servian reply to the Note could serve as 
the basis of discussion. He added that France was entirely 
on the side of peace, but at the same time has decided to 
act in complete unanimity with its allies and friends, and 
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that he (Baron von S6hoen) could be assured that this 
decision met with the full sympathy of the country. 

(Signed) Isvolsky, 

No. 56 

Telegram of His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Servia 
to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia . 

Nisch, July 16/29. 

I am deeply touched with the telegram with which 
Your Majesty was pleased to honour me yesterday, and I 
hasten to express to Your Majesty my most heartfelt thanks. 
I ask Your Majesty to believe that the cordial feelings 
which Your Majesty shows to this country are especially 
precious to us, and fill our spirit with hope that the future 
of Servia, which is the object of the gracious care of Your 
Majesty, is secure. These dark times cannot fail to 
strengthen the deep devotion which binds Servia to Holy 
Slav Russia, and the feelings of eternal thankfulness for the 
help and protection of Your Majesty will always be sacredly 

kept in the souls q£ all Servians. 

„ * (Signed) Alexander. 

No. 57 

Chargd d’Affaires in Servia to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

Nisch, 16/29. 

I have communicated the text of the Imperial reply to 
Prince Alexander to Pashitch, who on reading it crossed 
himself and said, u Lord and High Honoured Russian 
Tsar 1" Thereupon he embraced me, hardly able to restrain 
his emotion. Th6 successor to the throne is expected 
to-night at Nisch. 

(Signed) Strandman. 

No. 58 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassador in France. 

(telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 16/29. 

To-day the German Ambassador communicated to me 
the decision of his Government to mobilize if Russia does 
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npt break off her military preparations. Such measures 
had only been undertaken by us in consequence of the 
mobilization which had already taken place in Austria and 
of the latter’s obvious unwillingness to agree to any pro¬ 
posals for the pacific settlement of the dispute with Servia. 
As we cannot comply with the wish of Germany, it remains 
only to hasten our preparations and to reckon with the 
probable inevitability of war. Please bring this to the 
notice of the French Government, and at the same time 
express to it our heartfelt thanks for the assurances given to 
me through the French Ambassador that we can rely in full 
measure on the support of our ally France. In the present 
circumstances this expression is especially valuable to us. 

This is communicated to the Ambassadors jn England, 
Austria, Italy, and Germany. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 

No. 59 

Charge d’Affaires in Servia to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

Nisch, July 17/30. 

The Regent issued yesterday manifesto signed by all the 
Ministers on the occasion of the declaration by Austria of 
war on Servia. Its concluding words were as follows ; 
“ Protect with all your strength your hearths and homes in 
Servia.” At the solemn opening of the Skuptchina the 
Regent read the Speech from the Throne, in which he 
began by observing that the place of the assembly showed 
the earnestness of the event. After that came a review of 
the events of the preceding days: the Austrian Note, the 
Servian reply, the efforts of the Royal Government to do 
all compatible with the dignity of the kingdom to avoid 
war, and finally the armed attack by a powerful neighbour 
on Servia, side by side with whom stands Montenegro* 
Passing, over in review the attitude of the Powers towards 
the conflict, the Crown Prince emphasized the feeling in 
Russia, and the most gracious communication of the 
Emperor that on no account would Russia desert Servia. 
At every mention of the name Of the Emperor and of 
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Russia, loud and excited cries of **■ Long life 1 " resounded 
through the hall. The show of sympathy from the side of 
France and England was also referred to, and provoked 
approving shouts of " Long life l" from the deputies. The 
Speech from the Throne concluded with the announce¬ 
ment of the opening of the session, and with an expression 
of desire that all steps should be taken to lighten the task of 
the Government. 

(Signed) Strandman. 

No. 60 

Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs to Russian Embassies in 
Germany, Austria, France, England, and Italy. 

July 17 / 30 . 

The German Ambassador, who has just been with me, 
has asked whether we cannot be satisfied with a pro¬ 
mise such as Austria could give, not to destroy the integrity 
of Servia, and on what conditions we would agree to arrest 
our mobilization. I dictated to him for immediate trans¬ 
mission to Berlin the following statement:— 

“ If Austria, recognizing that the Austro-Servian question 
has assumed the character of a European question, declares 
her willingness to exclude from her ultimatum the points 
which threaten the sovereign rights of Servia, Russia binds 
herself to cease military preparations.” 

. Please telegraph quickly the attitude of the German 
Government to this new exhibition of our willingness to do 
all possible for the peaceful solution of this question, since 
we cannot allow that conversations of this kind should 
only serve Germany and Austria to gain time for making 
military preparations. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 

No. 61 

Russian Embassy in Germany to Russian Minister for 

Foreign Affairs. 

Berlin, July 17 / 30 . 

I am informed now that orders are issued for the 
mobilization of the German fleet and army. 

(Signed) SVERVIEF. 
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No. 62 

Ambassador in Germany to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

(telegram.) 

Berlin, July 17 / 30 . 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has just telephoned to 
me to inform me that the news published of the general 
mobilization of the German army and fleet was untrue, 
that the papers had been printed beforehand in order to 
be prepared against any event, and were circulated for a 
short time only; they have now been confiscated. 

(Signed) Svervief. 

No. 63 

Russian Embassy in Germany to Russian Minister for 

Foreign Affairs. 

t « Berlin, July 17 / 30 . 

Your telegram of i6th/29th inst. received, and I gave the 
text of your proposal to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
with whom I have just been. He told me that he had 
received identically the same telegram *from the German 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, but told me that he 
considered that our proposal would be unacceptable to 
Austria. 

(Signed) Svervief. 

No. 64 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegraphic.) 

London, July 17 / 30 . 

I have communicated the contents of your telegrams of 
the 26th/29th an * 17th/30th to Grey, who acknowledges the 
extreme seriousness of the situation, but wishes to continue 
negotiations. 1 observed to Grey that since the time when 
you proposed to him to accept all that he could suggest 
in favour of the maintenance of peace provided that Austria 
should not take advantage of the delay to crush Servia, your 
position has evidently changed. At that time our relations 
with Germany were not compromised* But after the 
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declaration of the German Ambassador in St, Petersburg 
as to German mobilization the situation was changed, and 
his demand received from us only such an answer as 
behtted a Great Power. When the German Ambassador 
returned to you and asked you your conditions, you formu¬ 
lated them under altogether exceptional circumstances. I 
repeated to Grey the necessity of taking into consideration 
the altered conditions caused through the fault of Germany 
and thanks to the demarche of the German Ambassador. 
Grey answered me that he understood this, and was taking 
these.factors into consideration. 

(Signed) Benckendorff. 

No. 65 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

0 

9 

(TELEGRAM.) 

London, July 17/30. 

The German Ambassador has asked Grey why England is 
taking military measures on land and sea. Grey assured 
him that these measures have no aggressive character, but 
that such a state of affairs exists that each Power ought to 
be ready. 

(Signed) Benckendorff. 

No. 66 

Ambassador in Austria to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

. Vienna, July 18/31. 

Notwithstanding the general mobilization I am continuing 
an exchange of views with Count Berchtold and his 
colleagues. They all insist on the absence on the part of 
Austria of any aggressive intentions against Russia or of any 
desire of territorial conquest against Servia. All insist, how¬ 
ever, on the necessity st for Austria of carrying the matter, 
when once begun, to an end, and of giving Servia a serious 
lesson which will ensure guarantees for the future. 

(Signed) SCHEBEKO. 
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■ NO. 67 

Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Russian Embassies 
in Germany, Austria, France, England, and Italy. 

St. Petersburg, July 18/31. 

In reference to my telegram of the 30th : by order of his 
Government, the British Ambassador has transmitted to me 
the desire of the London Cabinet to make certain modifica¬ 
tions in the formula presented by me yesterday to the 
German Ambassador. I answered that I agreed to the 
English proposal and herewith transmit the accordingly 
modified formula. 

"■If Austria will agree to stop military operations in Servian 
territory, and if, recognizing that the Austro-Servian conflict 
has acquired the character of a European question, she will 
allow the Great Powers to examine the question of the 
satisfaction that Servia could give' to Austria without 
suffering any loss of her sovereign rights and independence, 
Russia will undertake to maintain an expectant attitude.” 

(Signed) Sazonof. 


No. 68 

Russian Embassy in Germany to the Russian Minister for 

Foreign Affairs. 

Berlin, July 18/31. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has just told me that 
our negotiations, rendered already difficult through the 
mobilization against Austria, have become still more so, in 
view of our serious military measures against Germany her¬ 
self ; that news about this appears to have been received * 
here from all quarters, and must inevitably call for counter- 
measures on the part of Germany. I answered him that 
I had trustworthy evidence, corroborated by all my fellow- 
countrymen who had arrived in Berlin, that measures 
against us were in full force. Regardless of this the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said that only officers on 
leave were being called back and troops were returning 
from manoeuvres. 

(Signed) Svervief. 
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/ ■ No, 69' 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Ambassador in London , 

v (telegram.) 

St. Petersburg, July 18/31. 

I have conveyed to the British Ambassador a request to 
express to Grey my most sincere thanks for the adoption 
by him in the negotiations with Germany and Austria of 
a firm and friendly tone, thanks to which the hope of 
a peaceful issue from the present situation is not yet lost. 

I asked him to convey to the British Minister my belief 
that the only chance of success lies in conversations in 
London, which may make it easier for Austria to accept 
the necessary compromise. This has been communicated 
to the Ambassador in France. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 

No. 70 

Secret Telegram to the Imperial Representatives Abroad . 

0 St. Petersburg, July ig / August 1. 

At midnight the Gefman Ambassador informed me, by 
order of his Government, that unless in twelve hours, that 
is by midday on Saturday, we demobilized, not only against 
Germany but also against Austria, the German Government 
would be compelled to give the order for mobilization. On 
my question if that was equivalent to war, the Ambassador 
answered " No," but said that we should come very near 
to it. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 

No. 71 

Ambassador in England to Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

• (TELEGRAM.) 

London, July vg!August i. 

Grey told nie that he has telegraphed to Berlin saying 
that in his opinion the -last formula accepted by the Russian 
Government presents a basis for negotiation offering some 
chance for a peaceful solution of the conflict. He expressed 
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the. hope that no Great Power would commence warlike 
Operations until the formula has been examined. 

(Signed) Benckendorff. 

No. 72 

Russian Embassy in England to the Russian Minister far 

Foreign Affairs. 

London, July 19/ August 1. 

u The British Government has asked Germany and 
France whether they will respect the neutrality of Belgium. 
France has answered in the affirmative. The German 
Government has stated that she cannot answer that question 
in a categorical form. 

(Signed) BENCKENDORFF. 

No. 73 

Russian Ambassador in France to the Russian Minister for 

Foreign Affairs. 

v Paris, July 19/ August 1. 

The Austrian Ambassador was yesterday evening with 
M. Viviani, and informed him that Austria not only has no 
intention of destroying Servian territorial integrity, but is 
ready to discuss her quarrel with Servia with the other 
Powers. The French Government is anxious about the 
extraordinary military preparations of Germany on the 
French frontier, and is convinced that under the cover of 
martial law mobilization is being carried out. 

(Signed) Isvolsky. 

No. 74 

Ambassador in France to Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(telegram.) 

Paris, July 19 (August 1. 

On the receipt here of a telegram from the French 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg to the effect that the German 
Ambassador has communicated to you Germany's decision 
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to mobilize to-day, the President of the Republic signed the 
order for mobilization. Nptices calling up the reservists 
are being posted in the streets. The German Ambas-i 
sador has just visited Viviani, but has made no new com¬ 
munication to him, giving as his reason the impossibility 
of deciphering the telegram which he has received. Viviani 
has informed him of the issue of mobilization orders in 
reply to the German mobilization, and expressed his 
astonishment that Germany should proceed to such 
measures at the moment when a friendly exchange of views 
between Russia, Austria, and the Powers was still going on. 
He added that mobilization did not yet mean war, and just 
as the Russian Ambassador remains in Vienna and the 
Austrian Ambassador in St. Petersburg, so the German 
Ambassador could remain in Paris. 

(Signed) Isvolsky. 

No. 75 

Russian Embassy in France to Russian Minister for 

Foreign Affairs. 

Paris, July igj August 1. 

According to the President, the Austrian Ambassador 
recently assured him and the Council of Ministers that 
Austria had expressed her readiness to respect not only the 
territorial integrity of Servia, but also her sovereign rights, 
and that we had deliberately remained silent about this 
declaration. I categorically denied this. 

(Signed) Isvolsky. 


No. 76 

Note from the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs . 

St. Petersburg, July \<)l August 1, 7.10 p.m. 
The Imperial Government has endeavoured since the 
beginning of the crisis to arrive at an understanding. 
In consequence of a desire expressed by the Emperor of 
Russia, the German Emperor in agreement with England, 
niade endeavours to play the role of a mediator between 
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the Vienna and St. Petersburg Cabinets. Meanwhile Russia, 
not waiting for the result, ordered a general mobilizatidii 
on land and sea. In consequence of these measures, not 
provoked by any measure on the part of Germany, there 
is a serious danger to the German Empire. If the Imperial 
German Government did not take steps to stop this danger, 
it would undermine the safety of Germany. The German 
Government therefore found itself compelled to ask the 
Russian Government to stop the above-mentioned military 
measures. Since Russia refused (did not find it necessary 
to answer) to satisfy this desire, and meant by this refusal 
that her step was directed against Germany, I have the 
honour to inform Your Excellency by order of my Govern¬ 
ment that His Majesty the Emperor, my august Sovereign, 
considers himself in a state of war with Russia. < 

(Signed) Pourtales. 

'« * • 

No. 77 

Communication of the Minister of Foreign Affairs concerning 

events of the last few days. 

July 20jAugust 2. 

In consequence of distorted reports of the events of 
recent days having appeared in the foreign Press, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs considers it his duty to give the 
following short account of diplomatic relations during that 
time. On July ioth (23rd) of this year the Austrian Ambas¬ 
sador in Belgrade handed the Servian Government a Note 
charging the latter with the guilt for the propagation of the# 
Pan-Serb movement which led to the assassination of the 
Austrian Heir Apparent. In view of* this the Austrian* 
Government solemnly demanded from the Servian Govern¬ 
ment not only a solemn condemnation of the above propa¬ 
ganda but also the undertaking of a number of measures 
carried out under the control of Austria for disclosing the 
plot, for punishing those Servian subjects who had par¬ 
ticipated in it, and for suppressing all such attempts in the 
Royal territory in future. For an answer to the abov£ 
the Servian Government was given forty-eight hours. 
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The Imperial Government, being informed only seventeen 
hours after its presentation by the Austrian Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg of the text of the Note which was handed 
in at Belgrade concerning the terms of these demands, 
could not overlook the fact that some of them were essen¬ 
tially impossible to fulfil, whilst others were presented in 
a form inconsistent with the dignity of an indepen¬ 
dent State* Considering inadmissible the degradation of 
Servia included in these demands and the aspirations 
of Austria to assert her predominance in the Balkans, 
the Russian Government in the most friendly manner 
showed Austria the desirability of submitting to fresh 
discussion certain points in the Austrian Note. But the 
Austrian Government would in no way agree to discussing 
the Note. Similarly moderating influences of the other 
Powers in Vienna met with no success. Notwithstanding 
Servia's condemnation of the criminal act and her aforesaid 
readiness to give satisfaction to Austria to an extent which 
exceeded the expectations not only of Russia but of all the 
other Powers, the Austrian Ambassador in Belgrade con¬ 
sidered the Servian* reply"unsatisfactory and left Belgrade. 
At an earlier stage, in view of the excessiveness of the Austrian 
demands, Russia, though expressing the impossibility of her 
remaining indifferent, did not refuse to apply all her strength 
for obtaining a peaceful issue and one which would be 
acceptable to Austria and at the same time not touch her 
pride as a Great Power. Meanwhile Russia firmly asserted 
that she was seeking a peaceful solution of the question 
as long as 'that solution did not mean the diminution of 
Servian dignity as an independent State. Unfortunately all 
die efforts of the Imperial Government were made in vain. 
The Austrian Government, declining any conciliatory 
mediation of the Powers in its dispute with Servia, pro¬ 
ceeded to mobilize, officially declaring war on Servia, 
and on the following day began the bombardment of 
- Belgrade. In the manifesto accompanying the outbreak of 
war, Servia is openly accused of preparing and carrying out 
the Serajevp crime. Such an accusation of the whole people 
ln this crime has by its obvious untruth evoked for Servia 

14 
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the sympathy of all Europe. In consequence of this action 
of the Austrian Government, carried out in spite of Russia’s 


announcement that she could not remain indifferent to the 
fate of Servia, the Imperial Government was compelled to 
declare mobilization of the Kief, Odessa, Moscow, and Kazan 
military districts. This decision was caused by absolute 
necessity, in view of the fact that five days had elapsed 
between the day of the handing of the Austrian Note to 
Servia and the first steps taken by Russia, while at the same 
time no steps had been taken by the Vienna Cabinet to 
meet our peaceable overtures, but on the contrary the 
mobilization of half the Austrian army had been declared. 
With reference to the Russian measures undertaken, the 
German Government was told that they were caused by 
the Austrian military measures, and were in no way aimed 
at Germany. Meanwhile the Imperial Government showed 
the willingness of Russia, either by means of direct dis¬ 
cussions with the Vienna Cabinet or by means of a 
conference of the four Powers not directly interested, 
namely, England, France, Germany, and Italy, to continue 
negotiations for the peaceful solution of the quarrel. But 
this attempt also of Russia was not crowned* with success. 
Austria declined to exchange views with us, and the Berlin 
Cabinet would not take part in the proposed Conference of 
the Powers. Nevertheless, Russia continued her efforts to 
preserve peace. On the question of the German Ambas¬ 
sador, who asked us to say on what condition we would 
agree to the arrest of our military preparations, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs declared that admission of Austria that 
the Austro-Servian dispute had acquired the character of 
a European question, and a declaration from her that she 
agrees not to insist on those demands which are not 
consistent with the sovereign rights of Servia, would be a 
necessary condition of the arrest of these preparations. 
The proposal of Russia was considered by Germany to be 
unacceptable to Austria. Meanwhile, in St. Petersburg 
news was received of a general mobilization on the part of 
Austria. At that time military operations were going on in 
Servian territory, and Belgrade was subjected to further 
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bombardment. In consequence of the failure of our peace 
proposals, it became necessary to take larger military pre¬ 
cautions. On the inquiries on this matter by the Berlin 
Cabinet, it was answered that we were compelled to begin 
military preparations in order to guard against all possibili¬ 
ties. While taking these precautions, Russia continued 
with all her strength to seek a solution, and declared her 
readiness to agree to all means of, solving the quarrel which 
would keep our conditions intact. Notwithstanding these 
peaceful communications, the German Government on 
July 18th sent Russia a demand, which ran up to 12 o'clock 
on July 19th, to stop all military measures, threatening, in 
the contrary event, to proceed to general mobilization. On 
the following day, July 19th, the German Ambassador 
handed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the name of 
his Government, a Declaration of War. 

No. 78 

Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Imperial Representatives 

, Jlbroad . 

[telegraphic.) 

St. Petersburg, July 20/ August 2. 

Undoubtedly Germany is already trying to lay upon us 
the responsibility for a rupture. Our mobilization is called 
forth by the great responsibility which would have rested 
upon us had we not taken all precautionary steps during 
the time that Austria, while carrying on negotiations, was 
bombarding Belgrade and had proceeded to a general 
mobilization. 

The Emperor bound himself by word to the Kaiser that 
he would not undertake any aggressive action as long as 
conversations with Austria continued. After such guarantee 
and after all Russia's evidence of her love of peace, Germany 
had no right to doubt our assertion that a peaceful solution 
would be gladly accepted so long as it was consistent with 
the dignity and independence of Servia. Any other issue 
was altogether incompatible with our own dignity, and of 
course would have shaken the equilibrium of Europe, con- 
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firming the hegemony of Germany, The European wprld- 
wide character of the conflict is infinitely more important 
than the matter which has created it. For the decision to 
declare war on us, at a time when conversations between the 
Powers were proceeding, Germany takes upon herself the 
heavy responsibility. 

(Signed) Sazonof. 

No. 79 

Note Communicated by the Austrian Minister in St. Peters - 
burg to the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

• 

St. Petersburg, July 24/ August 6. 

By order of his Government, the Austrian Ambassador 
has the honour to bring to the knowledge of the Imperial 
Government of Russia the following : Taking into account 
the threatening attitude assumed by Russia on the Austro- 
Servian conflict, and in view of the fdct tliat in consequence 
of this conflict Russia, according to the communication of 
the Berlin Cabinet, has taken open warlike measures against 
Germany, and the latter has thasefore* found herself in a 
state of war with Russia, Austria from this moment considers 
herself in a state of war with Russia. 

(Signed) Szapary. 



WHITE PAPER ISSUED BY THE AUS¬ 
TRIAN GOVERNMENT CONCERNING 
THE SERAJEVO ASSASSINATION— 

EXTRACTS AND ANALYSIS 

PART I 

Memorandum about the Servian Propaganda 

“ qpHE Servian propaganda to upset the Austro-Hun- 

X garian Government goes far back into history.” 

“ The Servian Government has countenanced and assisted 
it.” . — 

“The Narodna Odbrana, although private, is run with 
the assistance and connivance of the Servian Government. 
Many subjects of the Monarchy have been taken under the 
wing of the society and have been used to carry out their 
designs. In 1909 as many as 140 such individuals thus 
came under their influence.” 

“Thus, it cannot be forgotten that on June 15, 1910, in 
t Serajevo, at the time of the attempted murder of the Land- 
schef by Zerajic, the Servian journals issued highly com¬ 
promising articles.” 

It is interesting to learn how Zerajic came to cherish the 
ideas of his deeds. Before the attempt he burnt his papers. 
Under these circumstances the motive of his action could 
not come to light. But one was able through one of the 
badges found upon him to conclude that he held “ Kro- 
potkinisch ” ideas. In $he examination which was carried 
out it was made clear that he had come in contact with 
Anarchist movements in Servia. 

On August 18th of that year the Servian journal Politika 

197 
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said that Zerajic, though an anarchist, was “a heroic Servian, 
whose name is sacred among the people.” 

The propaganda of the Narodna Odbrana was at that 
time described by the society itself as follows :— 

“ In fanatical and unceasing toil to show the truth to the 
Servian people under the Monarchy, who have had their 
freedom taken away; to fight against Austria, the worst 
and greatest enemy ; to extirpate with gun and cannon and 
to free the subjected provinces where millions of our 
brothers are down-trodden.” - 

In 1909 the President of the Narodna Odbrana Was 
Major Kovasevitch, a Servian officer. He said in a speech 
that they must prepare for battle against the dangerous 
and heartless enemy in the North who held seven millions 
of their brothers in slavery. Then it came to the knowledge 
of the judicial authorities in the Monarchy that the Servian 
u Sokolverein ” had decided to unite* in a secret union with 
certain analogous associations in the Monarchy whose 
character at that time was not quite clear. Investigation 
had hitherto led to no results. Ru.t at last one of the clues 
to the methods which had subversive tendencies of the 
Servian “ Sokolverein ” and their accomplices in the 
Monarchy has been found. Through their confidential 
friends and secret emissaries they carried poison into the 
minds of aimless youths. 

The agitation was also carried into Croatia, the object of 
the Narodna Odbrana being to prepare an “ atmosphere.” 
This found expression in a series of plots which, when^ 
traced far enough back, were found to originate on Servian 
soil. Thus “Jukic,” who fired at the Royal Commissioner 
in Agram on June 8, 1912, got his bomb and pistol from 
a Servian major in Belgrade. The bomb was made in the 
Servian military arsenal. 

On May 20, 1913, an attempt was made by “ Jacob 
Shupe” on the Ban of Croatia in an Agram theatre, but 
the attempt was at the last moment frustrated by the 
policeman. The examination made it clear that he had 
an accomplice, “ Rudolf Hecigonja.” The latter escaped to 
Servia, and it then transpired that he had taught V Shupe" 
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to do this deed, and had been excited to do so by the 
publications in the Narodna Odbrana. In this manner 
(( Hecigonja" had worked in Agram on his friends, some 
of whom he had won over to his ideas. In the forefront 
of his plans stood the idea to assassinate the heir-apparent, 
Franz Ferdinand. Some months later a prosecution was 
instituted against “ Luker Aljinovic ” for treasonable propa¬ 
ganda. In the course of the investigation certain matters were 
brought out. “ Aljinovic " made it clear that during 1913 
in Belgrade a plot was made to assassinate the Archduke. 
For this object he had personally received a hundred dinars 
from the Narodna Odbrana, and a similar sum from a 
Student Society. Thus one sees how the criminal action 
of the Narodna Odbrana has latterly concentrated upon 
the person of the Archduke. 

But the Narodna Odbrana, instead of doing the deed 
themselves, obtained helpless young men, to whom they 
have taught these ideas, to commit them. 


. PART II 

The Publications of the Narodna Odbrana 

“The principles and objects of the Narodna Odbrana 
were then set forth and defined as follows:— 

“ 1. The uplifting and strengthening of the Servian national 
feeling. 

“ 2. The association of all those who are sympathetic 
,with these ideas. 

“3. T\f formation of volunteer corps to be prepared for 
armed acJbn. 

“ 4. The collection of money for these objects. 

“ 5. The organization and training of troops for special 
and independent (* Selbstandiger’) warfare. 

u 6* The protection of the Servian race." 

The document then‘proceeds to set forth the manifesto 
of the Narodna Odbrana, which appeared as a special 
supplement of the Servian official newspaper Serbsky 
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Novtnje on June 28, 1914. The manifesto ran as 
follows:— 

“ Brothers and sisters, only a part of Kossovo is avenged, 
only a part of St. Veittages is atoned for. As wide as are 
the provinces which contain our race, the Servian, Croatian 
and Slavonian people, from Kikendir to Monastir, from 
Trieste to Carevo Selo, so great is the importance to us 
of St. Veittages and Kossovo. So many souls of our 
brothers in these lands are weeping, so many chains are 
hanging on them, so much work have we yet to do, so 
much still to sacrifice. St. Veittages has a meaning for us 
every day the sorrow lasts, but to-day we have gone deep 
into the life of the Servian people, for behind us is a great 
and glorious national history, and before us an even greater 
and more glorious. To-day, when we are in the midst 
of proving our national destiny, St. Veittages' day must be 
for us the day of great joy and pride, f not only for what 
is past but for what is to come. Servian men and women 1 
Millions of our brothers, Slovenes and Croats living 
beyond our frontiers, look to-dayus v the children of the 
Royal Kingdom, and their breasts are warmed .with Joy and 
hope when they realize their national ideals. God helps 
the courageous. Forward all! The task which is not 
yet finished calls us. On St. Veittages' day, 1914, in 
Belgrade." 

PART III 

Analysis of the Evidence taken by the Servian 
Court Martial over “ Princip " at Skrajevo 

1. The Account of the Plot 

The accused made the following statement 

In April 1914, while in Belgrade, Princip" hatched 
the plot with other students to kill the Archduke. He 
met “ Cabrinovitch," who favoured the plan. He (Princip) 
wanted to get the money, bombs, and pistols from the 
Narodna Odbrana, or from Major Precicevich, but finally 
arranged to get them from “ Milan Ciganovich," an official 
in the railway service. About Easter “ Princip " me* 
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a Grabez " and told him of the plan. Then a Servian 
officer, " Major Tankovich,” taught them to shoot with it 
in the woods near Belgrade. On May 27th “Cigano- 
vitch " gave tl Princip," “Cabrinovitch," and “Grabez" six 
bombs, four Browning pistols and ammunition, and a glass 
tube with cyanide, which he taught him how to use if he 
needed it. He also gave him money. 

2. The Bombs find Passports. 

The five bombs which were not exploded were examined 
by the police. They were Servian military hand grenades, 
the same as the twenty-one which were found in 1913 
on the Save, near Breko. According to their cover¬ 
ing they came from the Servian Government Arsenal 
at Kragevatz. “ Grabez" spoke of them as " Kragevatz 
bombs." 

“ Ciganovitch " then told the three men that they should 
go via Sabric and Loznitsen to Tuzler and see there 
“ M. Ivanovitz," who would hand them the weapons. 
They should then go Jjgiffk to Sabric and see the frontier 
official, “ Popovitch/’ f®r whom he gave a receipt. Accord¬ 
ingly on May 28th the three accomplices came with their 
weapons to Belgrade. They then returned to Sabric, 
where w Princip ” handed over the receipt which he had got 
from u Ciganovitch" to " Popovitch." The latter then 
took them to the Commander, who furnished them with 
passports in which it was stated that one of them was a 
u Finanzwachmann,” and the two others his comrades. 
Then they got a passport to proceed over the frontier via 
I^znitza, and crossed the frontier on foot as “Finanz- 
wachrnann " with the bombs and revolvers. 

PART IV 

Servian Press on the Serajevo Assassination 

“ The Balkan for June 29th makes a bald statement about 
the murder without comment. 

“The Piemont for July 1st said that the work of * Princip' 
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"ana Mysjthat the ‘despair; 
naturalapd intelligible.’ ' M??' 

“The Odjic on July 3rd &T 


to Sarajevo as # a brutal . erf po^r 

and subjection, which had its 

hatred and revenge/ . ' . ■ V 

<r The Prmda for July 4th said 1 the dowT^ferodden faces 
of the Monarchy must have this method ofprotection 
since all other ways are impossible/" - =.,.- : > 


The following is the report of a meeting of the Nfeodna 
Odbrana in Nisch after the murder of the Archduke; it is 
said to have been received by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Vienna from a confidential person Whose name 
is not disclosed. At this meeting the President, who 
was also director of the Mider Police Magistracy, Jaser 
Neuadovic, made the following speech :— 

“Servians were bound to find the means to undertake 
the attempt on the Archduke, since his aggressive and 
eccentric character was a terrible**jdanger for Servia, and 
also for other Slav lands. If he had lived The would, in 
short, have challenged Servia to war, and would have 
seized her, in which case Servia, still weak and not yet 
ready with her defence organization, would • have been lost. 
Now, since the Serajevo murder, Servia is rescued, and 
thereby one who is dangerous to Servia was got out of the 
way. Servia will now have some years of peace, and the 
new heir-apparent, if he lives, is likely to follow the steps of 
his predecessor. Bombs and revolvers must play thei/ 
proper part. If there is a Servian Go‘d we cannot allow 
matters to stop here." 1 

«• 

* The authenticity of this report is doubtful. The story sounds 
improbable, and the refusal of the Austrian Government to disclose the 
source of their information excites suspicion, especially in a Government 
that is capable of “ Friedjung trial” and “ Prochaska" methods.— Ed. 
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diplomatic correspondence relating to 

THE WAR OF 1914 
■ No. 1 

Letter addressed by the Belgian Minister in Vienna to th. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Brussels. 


1 


Vienna, July 24, 1914. 

HAVE the honour to present you the text of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia. 


(Here follows the Atfctrian Note. See White Paper 4.) 


No. 2 

Letter addressed by the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Belgian Ministers in Paris > London y Belgium t 
Vienna ,, and St. Petersburg. 

Brussels, July 24, 1914. 

The Government of the King is asked if under the 
present circumstances it will make, to the Powers who 
have guaranteed its independence and neutrality, a com¬ 
munication confirming her resolution to fulfil her inter¬ 
national obligations which will be imposed on her in case 
of war breaking out on her frontiers. It has come to the 
conclusion that such a communication would be premature 
at the present hour, but that events might be forced and 
could not allow time* at the desired moment for the 
necessary instructions to its representatives abroad. In 
this situation I have proposed to the King and to my 
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colleagues in the Cabinet, wbo have come round to my 
point of view, to give you precise indications of the 
demarche that you should make in case the Franco-German 
war becomes imminent. You will find a letter signed, but 
not dated, which you should read and leave a copy with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs if the circumstances require. 
1 will indicate by telegram the moment of action. The 
telegram will be addressed to you at the hour of mobiliza¬ 
tion of the Belgian Army, if contrary to our sincere 
desire and to the hopes of a pacific solution we are 
compelled to take measures of extreme precaution.^ 

(Signed) Davignon. 

Annex to No. 2 

The international situation is grave. Belgium has ob¬ 
served with scrupulous exactitude the duties of a neutral 
State, imposed on her in 1839. This she intends to fulfil 
whatever the consequences. The friendly attitude of the 
Powers in this respect has been, confirmed, that Belgium 
can have confidence in seeing that her territory remains 
free from attack if hostilities come near her frontiers. 

All the measures necessary to ensure the observation 
of Belgian neutrality have nevertheless been taken by 
the King's Government. The Belgian Army is mobilized, 
and takes its stand on the strategic position chosen to 
ensure the defence of the country and the respect of its 
neutrality. The forts of Antwerp and the Meuse are in 
a state of defence. 

It is necessary to insist that these measures have no 
other object except that of putting Belgium in a position 
to safeguard its international obligations. She is not, and 
cannot be, inspired by a desire to take part in an armed 
conflict with the Powers nor by any sentiments of defiance 
towards any of them. Conforming with the order which 
I have received, I have the honour to submit to you a 
copy of the declaration of our action. The communication 
has been made to all other Powers who have guaranteed 
the neutrality of Belgium. 
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'■ NO. 3 .. : 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Ministers in Borne, The Hague, and Luxemburg . 

Brussels, July 28,1914. 

I have addressed to your colleagues accredited to the 
Powers guaranteeing the independence and neutrality of 
Belgium a circular without date of which you will find a 
text enclosed. If the menace of a Franco-German war 
becomes imminent the circular will be communicated to 
the Governments of the Powers, that they may know our 
resolution to fulfil the international obligations which 
are imposed upon us by the treaties of 1839. The com¬ 
munication will only be effectual on a telegraphic order 
on my part. If circumstances cause me to give this 
order, I ask you also by telegraph to give recognition of 
our demarche to # the Government to which you are 
accredited, while communicating to it a copy of this joint 
circular by way of information and without demanding 
that you should give proof of this communication. My 
telegram will indicate* to you eventually the date which 
ought to be added to this circular. This date you should 
take care to inscribe on the copy which you will hand 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is necessary that the 
present dispatch and its annex should be strictly con¬ 
fidential in character, till the receipt of new instructions 
on my part. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

(Here follows the Annex to No. 2.) 

. No. 4 

Letter addressed by the Belgian Minister at Belgrade to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

I have the honour to forward to you enclosed the text 
of the answer made by the Servian Government to the 

Austrian communicatiop of July 23rd, 

(Signed) Michotte de Welle. 

(Here follows the text of the Servian reply.) 
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No. 5 

Communication on July 2 6, 1914, by the Austrian Legation 
in Brussels to the Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

M. Pashitch gave yesterday, before 6 o'clock, the answer 
of the Servian Government to the Austrian Note. This 
answer not being considered satisfactory, diplomatic rela¬ 
tions have been broken off and the Minister and his 
personnel have left Belgrade. Servian mobilization had 
also been decreed three hours before. 

No. 6 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister in Berlin to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs . * 

Berlin, July 27, 1914. 

« 

According to a telegram from the British Charge 
d’Affaires in Belgrade, the Servian Government has given 
way on all points to the Austrian Note. It will admit of 
the collaboration of Austrian official, !* it is in accordance 
with international law. The Belgian Charge d'Affaires 
thinks that this must be satisfactory unless Austria wants 
war. Nevertheless the impression is more favourable to-day 
because hostilities against Servia have not yet begun. The 
British Government proposes the intervention of England, 
Germany, France, and Italy, at St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
to find a basis of conciliation. Germany only has not yet 
answered. The Emperor will decide. * 

(Signed) BARON BEYREN3. , 


No. 7 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister in Vienna to the Belgian 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

Vienna, July 28,1914* 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has notified a declaration 
of war by Austro-Hungary on Servia. 
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No. 8 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna , St, 
Petersburgy Rome , Holland*\ and Luxemburg . 

Brussels, July 29,1914. 

The Belgian Government has decided to put the Belgian 
Army on a reinforced peace footing. This measure must be 
in no way confounded with mobilization. Because of the 
smallness of her territory Belgium constitutes a one-frontier 
zone. Her army on an ordinary peace footing is only 
composed of one class of militia under arms. On a rein¬ 
forced ’peace footing her divisions of the army and of the 
cavalry, thanks to the recall of three classes, have their 
effective counterpart to those of the corps permanently 
maintained in the frontier zones of the neighbouring 
Powers. This will enable you to reply to the questions 
which may be put? to .you. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

NO. 9 

Letter from the Belgien^ Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers' in Berlin , Paris, and London . 

Brussels, July 31, 1914. 

The French Minister has come to show me a telegram 
of the Havas Agency decreeing a “ state of siege" in 
Germany, and said to me as follows : “ I take the oppor¬ 
tunity of telling you no incursion of troops will take place 
into Belgium. Even if important forces are massed on the 
frontiers of your country, France does not wish to bear the 
responsibility of taking the first act of hostility in regard to 
Belgium. Instructions to this effect will be given to the 
French authorities." I thanked M. Klobukofsky for his 
communication, and *1 thought it necessary to remark to 
him that we have always had the greatest confidence in the 
loyalty of our two neighbouring States in maintaining their 
engagements towards us. We also have every ground for 
believing that the attitude of the German Government would 
be identical with that of the French Republic. 

(Signed) Davignon. 
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No. 10 ■ 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairsto the ; 

Chiefs of the Legations abroad. 

Brussels, July 31,1914. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs is informed that' mobili¬ 
zation is ordered. First day of mobilization, Saturday/ 
August 1st. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 11 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers in London , Berlin, dnd Paris . 

Brussels, July 31,1914, 

The British Minister has asked to see me urgently/and has 
made the following communication to me which he wished 
to make several days ago. In consequence of the possi¬ 
bility of a European war, Sir Edward Grey has asked the 
French and German Governments respectively if each is 
prepared to respect the neutrality of^Selgium provided that 
no other Power violates it. 

** In view of the existing treaties/' said the Minister, “ I 
am instructed to inform the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Belgium that Sir Edward Grey presumes that Belgium will 
do all in its power to preserve and maintain its neutrality, 
and it is desired that all other Powers will do the same to 
maintain it." I have thanked Sir Francis Villiers for this 
communication, which the Belgian Government specially 
appreciates, and I have added that Great Britain and other.-•* 
nations who are guaranteeing our independence can be' 
assured that we will neglect no effort to maintain our 
neutrality, and we are convinced that the other Powers, 
in view of the excellent relations and confidence which we 
have always maintained with them, will observe and main¬ 
tain their neutrality. I have not failed to affirm that our . 
military power, considerably developed in consequence of 
our recent re-organization, will energetically defend any 
violation of our land. In the course of the conversation 
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which followed, Sir Francis Villiers appeared a little sur¬ 
prised at the rapidity with which we had ordered the 
mobilization of our army. I had remarked that the Dutch 
had taken an identical step, and that the date of our military 
regime and of the preparations which we had decided on 
this occasion imposed on us urgent and complete measures. 
Our neighbours and guarantors ought to see in this resolu¬ 
tion a desire to show our deep wish to maintain our 
neutrality. Sir Francis Villiers appeared satisfied with my 
answer, and assured me that his Government awaited this 
answer to complete the negotiations with France and 
Germany, the result of which will be communicated. 

(Signed) Davignon. 


‘ No. 12 

Letter from Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers* in London , Berlin , and Paris . 

N. 

Brussels, July 31, 1914. 

This morning, in the course of a conversation which my 
department had with von Below, we explained to the 
German Minister the extent of the military measures which 
we had taken, and told him that it was in consequence of 
our desire to fulfil our international obligations that they 
did not imply any form of defiance towards our neigh¬ 
bours. The Secretary-General also asked from the German 
, Minister if he had any knowledge of the conversation 
which had taken place with his predecessor, M. de Flatow, 
and the answer which the Chancellor of the Empire had 
charged him to make. In the course of the agitation which 
was raised in 1911 c6ncerning the fortifications of Flushing 
by the Dutch Government, certain journals had affirmed that 
in the case of a Franeo-German war our neutrality would 
be violated by Germany. The Department of Foreign 
Affairs had suggested that a declaration made by the 
German Parliament on the Occasion of a debate on 
political affairs would have the nature of appeasing public 
opinion, and would calm the distrust, so regrettable 
from, the standpoint of the relation between the two 

. IS 
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countries* M, Bethmann-Hollweg stated that he had been; 
very much impressed by the sentiments that had inspired 
our demarche. He declared that Germany had no intention 
of violating our neutrality, but he thought that, in making 
a public declaration, Germany would weaken her military 
position against France, who, reassured on the north side, 
would bring all her forces on the west. Baron von der 
Elst, at that time, said that he understood perfectly 
the objection made by M. Bethmann-Hollweg to the 
public declaration suggested, and he recalled that in 1913 
M. Jagow had made before the Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag reassuring declarations about the neutrality of 
Belgium. 

M. Below has answered, and in the course of conversa¬ 
tion said that these sentiments had not been* changed. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

c- 

* 

Annex to No. 12 

Letter addressed by the Belgian r Minister at Berlin to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Berlin, May 2,1914. 

I have the honour to inform you according to the North 
German Gazette about the declarations made in the course 
of the sitting on April 29th of the Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
the Minister of War concerning the neutrality of Belgium. 
A member of the Social Democratic party said that ia 
Belgium one views with some apprehension the approach 
of a Franco-German war because it is thought that Germany 
will not respect Belgian neutrality. M. Jagow, however, 
said that the neutrality of Belgium was fixed by international 
convention, and Germany is bound to respect these con¬ 
ventions. This statement did not satisfy another member 
of the Social Democratic party. Herr Jagow observed that 
he had nothing to add to the plain statements which he had 
made relative to the relationship of Germany with.Belgium. 
To some more questions put by the Social Demqicratic 
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party, Herr Heering, Minister of War, answered : “ Belgium 
does not play any part in the plan of German military 
organization, such as is justifiable by the situation in the 
East. Germany would not lose sight of the fact that 
Belgian neutrality is guaranteed by international treaties." 
To a member of the Progressive party, speaking once more 
about Belgium, Herr jagow repeated again that his state¬ 
ment about Belgium was sufficiently clear. 

(Signed) Baron Beyrens. 

No. 13 

Telegram addressed by Count Lalaing , the Belgian Minister 
in London, to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

- '■ London, August 1,1914. 

England has demanded from France and Germany respec¬ 
tively if they would respect the territory of Belgium, pro¬ 
viding that their enemy did not violate it. The German 
answer is awaited. The French have accepted. 

(Signed) Count de Lalaing. 

No. 14 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister in Berlin to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Berlin, August i, 1914. 

The British Ambassador has asked the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs if in the case of war Germany would respect the 
neutrality of Belgium, and the Minister has answered that 
he cannot answer that question. 

* . , (Signed) BARON BEYRENS. 


' No. 15 

Letter from Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers in Berlin , Paris, and London . 

Brussels, August 1,1914. 

I have the honour to inform you that the French Minister 
has furnished us verbally with the following statement:— 
u I am authorized to declare that in the case of inter- 
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national conflict the Government of the Republic will in all 
cases respect the neutrality of Belgium. If this neutrality 
shall not' be respected by another Power the French 
Government might, for the purposes of its own defences, 
have to modify its attitude." 

I have to thank his Excellency, and have added that 
on my part we have without delay taken all necessary 
measures for the respect of our independence and our 
frontier, 

(Signed) Davignon. 
No. 16 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers in London, Paris , Berlin , St. Peters¬ 
burg, and Vienna . 

3ru$sels, August 1,1914. 

Carryout instructions contained in the letter of July 24th. 
[See No. 2.] 

, (Signed) Davignon. 

* 

No. 17 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Ministers in Rome, The Hague, and 
Luxemburg. 

Brussels, August 1, 19x4. 

Follow up instructions given in my letter of 25th February. 
[See No. 3.] * 

(Signed) Davignon. 

NO. 18 # 

Telegram from M. Eyschen, President of the Government of 
Luxemburg , to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Luxemburg, August diVFA* 

I Have the honour to bring to the notice of your Excel¬ 
lency the following facts :— ■ 

On Sunday, August the 2nd, early in tlie morning* 
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German troops, according to the information which has 
been received ih the Grand Duchy^at that time entered 
Luxemburg territory at the points between Wasserbillig 
and Remich, They marched towards the south of the 
country and towards Luxemburg. A certain number of 
armoured trains With arms and ammunition have been 
dispatched by the railway from Wasserbillig to Luxem¬ 
burg and are expected to arrive at any moment. This 
constitutes an act contrary to the neutrality of the Grand 
Duchy, guaranteed by the Treaty of London of 1867. The 
Luxemburg Government has not failed to protest energetic* 
ally against this aggression to the representative of the 
German Government at Luxemburg. A similar protest 
has been sent by telegraph to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs at Berlin. 

* No. 19 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers t\ Paris , Berlin, London , Vienna , 
and St. Petersburg . 

Brussels, August 1,1914. 

I have informed the German Minister through M. Bas- 
sompi&re that a communique of M. Klobukofski, the French 
Minister, to the Brussels Press announces the formal 
declaration which the latter made to me on August 1st. 
On meeting Herr Below, the latter thanked me for this 
attention, and added that up to the present he had not 
been charged With making any official communication, 
but that we knew* his personal opinion of the security 
we had a right to expect from our neighbours in the East. 
I immediately answered that we knew the intentions indi¬ 
cated by him in former interviews allowed us of no doubt 
as to their perfectly correct attitude with regard to Belgium. 
I added that we should attach a great value to a formal 
declaration, which the .nation would recognize with satis¬ 
faction. 

(Signed) Davignon. 
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^ No. 20 ; 

Note sent on August 2nd by Herr Below, German Minister 
in Brussels, to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
at 7.0 p,m. 

Brussels, August 2,1914. 


From the Imperial Embassy in Germany. Very con¬ 
fidential 

The Imperial Government has received reliable informa¬ 
tion of a prospective march of the French forces by way 
of Maas, Strecke, Givet, and Namur. They have no doubt 
that the intention of France is to march against Germany 
by way of Belgian territory. The .Imperial Government 
cannot avoid the fear that Belgium, in spite of the best 
intentions, will not be in a position without assistance 
to defend itself against the French march, which alone 
can give complete security against the danger threatening 
Germany. It is a necessity of self-preservation for Ger¬ 
many to parry this hostile attack. The German Govern¬ 
ment would regret if Belgium should regard as an act of 
hostility the fact that Germany is* obliged to violate Belgian 
territory on account of the measures of her enemy. In 
order to avoid any misunderstanding the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment explains its position as follows:— 

1. Germany has no intention of any animosity against 
Belgium. If Belgium is willing in the coming war to 
remain in benevolent neutrality towards Germany, the 
latter on her part will undertake at the conclusion of 
the war to guarantee the independence of its kingdom. * 

2. Germany also undertakes for the above consideration 
to evacuate the territory of the kingdom at the conclusion 
of peace. 

3. If Belgium behaves in a friendly manner Germany 

is prepared to pay for all the needs of her troops and to 
make, good any damage which may be caused by those 
troops. • 

4. Should Belgium be hostile to Germany and particularly 
seek to hinder her advance by a defence of Maas fortifica¬ 
tion or by destruction of railways, streets, tunnels, or other 
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artificial erections, Germany will with regret be forced 
to regard Belgium as an enemy. In this case Germany 
would not feel disposed to enter into any engagement, but 
would leave the settlement between the two States to force 
of arms. The Imperial Government hopes that this will 
not be necessary, and that the Belgian Government will 
take such steps as will prevent any such occurrence. In 
this case the friendly relations of the two States will be 
further and more lastingly consolidated. 

No. 21 

Note of Interview between Herr Below , German Minister in 
Brussels y and the Secretary-General to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs* 

Brussels, August 5, 1914. 

At 1.30 a.m. the German Minister demanded to see the 
Secretary-General/ He said he had been informed by his 
Government that French dirigibles had thrown bombs and 
that a patrol of French cavalry had violated international 
law and had crossed the frontier without a declaration of 
war. The Secretary-General asked Herr Below where this 
had taken place, and he answered in Germany. The 
Secretary-General remarked that in that case he could not 
understand the object of the interview. Herr Below said 
that these acts were contrary to the law of nations, being 
of such a nature as to lead one to suppose that other acts 
contrary to the laws of nations would be committed by 
France. 

No. 22 

Note sent by the'Minister of Foreign Affairs to Herr 
Below , German Minister in Brussels, 

♦ Brussels, August 3,1914. 

According to the Note of August 3rd the German Govern¬ 
ment has been informed that according to reliable informa¬ 
tion French forces intend to march across the Meuse by 
way of Givet and Namur, and that Belgium, in spite of its 
desire, will not be able to repulse without help the French 
troops. The German Government considers itself under 
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the obligation to prevent this attack and the violation o£ 
Belgian territory. Under these conditions Germany pror 
poses to the Belgian Government to take steps in order to 
guarantee the integrity of Belgium and its possessions fully. 
The Note adds that if Belgium makes difficulties in a march 
of Belgian troops Germany will feel herself obliged to look 
upon her as an enemy, and the solution in future between 
the two States will have to be settled by force of arms. 
This Note provoked among the Government of the King 
a profound and painful impression. The intentions which 
it attributes to France are contrary to the declaration by 
France which has been given to us in the name ‘of the 
Republic. If, contrary to our hope, a violation of Belgian 
neutrality is committed by France, Belgium will fulfil all 
her international obligations and her army will oppose 
the invader to the uttermost. The treaties of 1839, con¬ 
firmed by the treaties of 1870, assured ft the independence 
and neutrality of Belgium under the guarantee of the 
Powers, and particularly of His Majesty the King of 
Prussia. Belgium has always been true to her international 
obligations. She has fulfilled them in a spirit of loyal 
impartiality and has not neglected any effort to obtain or 
cause respect for her neutrality. The attempt on her inde¬ 
pendence, the menace of the German Government, forms 
a violation of the right of nations. The strategical in¬ 
terests do not justify a violation of this right. The Belgian 
Government, in accepting the propositions which were noti¬ 
fied to them, would sacrifice the honour of the nation and 
would betray its cause before Europe. Conscious of the? 
role that Belgium has played for eighty jears in the civiliza¬ 
tion of the world, she refuses to think that the independence 
of Belgium could not otherwise be maintained than at the 
price of the neutrality of our nation, If this step is decided 
upon, the Belgian Government is determined to repel it 
by all the means in its power in order to maintain 
her rights. 

(Signed) Davignon. 
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NO. 23 

Telegrmn addressed by Y the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Belgian Ministers at St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Paris, London, Vienna, and The Hague . 

BRUSSRL 9 , August $, 1914. 

Germany has handed at 7 o'clock a Note proposing 
benevolent neutrality to Belgium, promising the main¬ 
tenance of the independence of the kingdom and its 
possession at the conclusion of peace; threatening, on 
the other hand, to treat Belgium as an enemy in case 
of refusal. Twelve hours are allowed for an answer. We 
have "replied that this was an attempt on our neutrality, and 
that the acceptance of the German proposal would be a 
sacrifice of the honour of the nation. Conscious of its 
rights, Belgium has decided to withstand to the utmost 
the aggression. 

9 (Signed) Davignon. 

No. 24 

Letter addressed by the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Belgian Ministers in Paris , Berlin , London , 
Vienna , and St. Petersburg. 

Brussels, August 3, 1914. 

As you know, Germany has sent to Belgium an ultimatum 
expiring this morning, August 3rd, at 7 o'clock. No act 
of war has been committed at the actual hour, and therefore 
the Council of Ministers has decided that for the moment 
there is no need to make an appeal to the guaranteeing 
Powers. The French Minister has told me on this point, 
without being charged with instructions from his Govern¬ 
ment, “ I believe * that I can say that if the Belgian 
Government calls on the French Government, as a Power 
guaranteeing its neutrality, we will answer to its call imme- : 
diately. if this appeal is not made, it is probable, at 
least well understood, that the care of her own defences 
will determine the exceptional measures which she will 
decide to take when ^Belgium has made an effort of re¬ 
sistance." I have thanked M. Klobukofsky for the support 
which the French Government will offer us eventually, 
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and have told him that the Belgian Government has not 
made for the moment any call upon the guaranteeing 
Powers, and reserves itself to appreciate later on whatever 
may take place. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

. No. 2 5 

Telegram from the King of Belgium to the King of England. 

Remembering the numerous marks of friendship of Your 
Majesty and of Your predecessors in the friendly attitude of 
England in 1870, and of the proof of the sympathy which 
she will again afford us, I make a supreme appeal for the 
diplomatic intervention of the Government of His Majesty 
to safeguard the neutrality of Belgium. 

(Signed) Albert. 

No. 26 

c* 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister in London to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

London, August 3,1914. 

I have shown your telegram t6 the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Edward Grey), which he has communicated to 
the Cabinet. The Minister has told me that if our neutrality 
is violated there will be war with Germany. 

(Signed) COUNT DE Lalaing. 

No. 27 

Letter from Herr Below , German Minister in Brussels , to 
the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . # 

Brussels, August 3, 19x4. 

I have been charged and have the hortour to inform Your 
Excellency that, in consequence of the opposition of the 
Belgian Government to the well-intentioned proposals 
which the Imperial Government has submitted, it feels 
compelled with extreme regret to execute, if necessary by 
force of arms, the measures of security which are deemed 
to be indispensable to prevent French attack. I offer the 
expression of my highest esteem. 

(Signed) VON BELOW. 
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No. 28 

Note sent by Sir Francis Vitliers, British Minister in 
Belgium , to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

Brussels, August 4, 1914. 

I am charged to inform the Belgian Government that if 
Germany exercises pressure to force Belgium to abandon 
her role as a neutral country, the Government of Great 
Britain expects that Belgium will resist with all the means 
in its power. The British Government in this case is 
prepared to join with Russia and France, if Belgium desires, 
to offet* to her without delay a common assistance, to resist 
measures of pressure employed by Germany, and at the 
same time to offer a guarantee to maintain the indepen¬ 
dence and integrity of Belgium in the future. 

(Signed) F. Villiers. 

No. 29 

Letter addressed by the Belgian Minister at The Hague to 
the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

® • 

The Hague, August 4,19x4. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs told me yesterday evening 
that the Queen's Government will be compelled under these 
grave circumstances to set up a war beacon on the Scheldt. 
The Note which announced this decision was read to me. 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of the 
Note, which was sent to me yesterday. As you see, the 
Scheldt will be only closed at night. During the day 
navigation will be possible, but only with Dutch pilots who 
have been provided with the necessary naval passes. In 
this manner the interests of the defence of Dutch territory 
and that of the Belgian navigation of Antwerp will be 
safeguarded. You will note in consequence that the 
Dutch Government have demanded in the case of war 
beacons being set up that we withdraw the lightships set 
up at Vielingen and Vandelaar, in order to facilitate the 
neutrality of the Netherlands. I must remark that the 
terms employed in the Note, “the ascent of the Scheldt," 
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are not sufficiently explicit. To descend the river will be 
permitted under the same conditions. The Minister will 
give me this assurance. As soon as the Dutch Government 
has decided on this measure I shall be informed. It is 
necessary to give six hours* notice o! war beacons. I will 
telegraph you immediately. 

(Signed) Baron FALLON. 

Note annexed to No. 29 

The Government of the Queen may be obliged in the 
interests of the maintenance of Dutch neutrality to- set up 
on the Scheldt a war beacon, that is, to move or alter some 
of the beacons and lights. At all times the war beacons 
have been arranged in such a manner that* after its in¬ 
stitution it will be possible to ascend the Scheldt to reach 
Antwerp during the day, but only with c Dutch pilots who 
have been provided with the necessary naval passes. In 
acting in this manner the Government of the Queen is 
convinced of being able to uphold the interests of the 
defence of Dutch territory and* of the Belgian navigation 
of Antwerp. After war beacons on the Scheldt have been 
set up there will be no longer reason to enter the passage of 
the sea-way at Flushing during the night, and as the 
presence of the lightships at Vielingen and Vandelaar 
is not indispensable for navigation during the day, the 
Dutch Government will be much obliged if the Belgian 
Government will in the case of setting up war beacons 
withdraw the said ships in view of facilitating the maiirie* 
nance of Dutch neutrality. 

No. 30 

Telegram front the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Ministers in London and Paris . 

Brussels, August 4, 29x4. 

The General Staff has been informed that Belgian 
territory has been violated at Gemminich. 

(Signed) 
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' No. 31 ; ■ 

Letter f roin the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
German Minister at Brussels % Herr Below. 

Brussels, August 4,1914. 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that to-day 
the Government of the King no longer recognizes your 
diplomatic character and ceases to have official relations. 
Your Excellency will find herewith your passports, which 
will render necessary your departure and that of your 
legation. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 32 

Letter from Herr Below, the German Minister at Brussels , 
to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

, Brussels, August 4,1914. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency's letter of the 4th, and to inform you that I have 
put the care of the Imperial Legation at Brussels into the 
hands of my colleague of the United States. 

• * (Signed) Von Below. 

No. 33 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Belgian Minister in Madrid. 

Brussels, August 4,1914. 

Will you ask the Spanish Government if it will take 
charge of protection of Belgian interests in Germany, 
and in this case to give the necessary instructions to the 
Ambassador in Berfin ? • 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 34 

Telegram rrom the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
• to the Belgian Minister at Berlin. 

Brussels, August 4, 1914. 

The German Minister left the country this evening. Ask 
for your passports* We have asked the Government of 
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Madrid to authorize the Spanish Embassy to be kind enough 
to take charge of Belgium's interests in Germany. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 35 . :■ 

Letter from the Belgian Minister tn Berlin to the .Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Berlin, August 4,1914. 

I have the honour to submit to you the translation of the 
Speech of the Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag to-day 
concerning the odious violation of our territory as follows : 
“We find ourselves in a state of legitimate defence, and 
necessity knows no law. Our troops have occupied Luxem¬ 
burg, and have perhaps already penetrated to Belgium. 
That is a contravention of the law of nations, France has, 
it is true, declared at Brussels that she has resolved to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium c as long as her adver¬ 
sary respects it. But we know that France holds 
herself ready to invade Belgium. France can wait; 
we cannot. A French attack on the lower Rhine 
district would be fatal. Thus we are forced to pass over 
the justifiable protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian 
Governments. The injustice which we have committed 
in this manner we will repair when our military object 
has been attained. To one who is menaced like we are, 
and who is struggling for existence, it is only possible 
to think of the means of getting out.” It is necessary to 
remark that Herr Bethmann-Hollweg recognizes without 
any doubt that Germany has violated international laW 
in entering Belgian territory and w has committed «jn 

injustice to us. ' ■ 

■ (Signed) Baron Beyrens. 

■ ' ■ • o ; --- 

No. 36 

Letter from the Belgian Minister in London to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

London, August 4,1914* 

I have the honour to inform you that the Prime Minister 
has made to-day in the House of Commons a new declara- 
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tion relating to the European crisis. After recalling the 
principal points exposed by Sir Edward Grey yesterday, the 
prime Minister spoke *, (i) Of the telegram of Sir Francis. 
Villiers received this morning which makes known the 
tenor of the second ultimatum addressed by the German 
Government to the Belgian Government and which you 
have sent this afternoon. (2) About the telegram by which 
you have announced the violation of the frontier at 
Gemmenich,of which I gave a copy to Sir Arthur Nicoison. 
(3) About a telegram addressed this morning by the German 
Government to its Ambassador in London with the object 
of misleading public opinion about its attitude. Here is 
the translation from a paper this evening : u Please dispel 
the mistrust which the British Government may have on 
the subject of our intentions by repeating in the most posi¬ 
tive manner the formal assurance that in case of armed 


conflict with Belgiurq, Germany will under no pretext 
annex Belgian territory. The sincerity of this declaration 
is corroborated by the fact that Germany has solemnly 
given her word to Holland to respect her neutrality. It 
is evident that we capnot* annex Belgian territory in an 
advantageous manner without making territorial acquisition 
at the expense of Holland. Please make it clear to Sir 
Edward Grey that it is impossible to expose the German 
army to an attack through Belgium. An attack from 
incontestable information was projected. Consequently 
Germany has not taken account of the neutrality of 
Belgium, in order to avoid what is for her a question of 
life and death, namely, a French attack through Belgium.” 

Mr. Asquith has in consequence stated in the Chamber 
that in answer to t&is Note of the German Government 
the British Government has renewed the proposal of 
last week, namely, ‘to give the same assurance about 
Belgian neutrality as France gave last week to England 
and Belgium. The English Cabinet is awaiting an answer 
from Berlin. 



(Signed) DE Lalaing. 
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Telegram front the Belgian Minister in, London to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

London, August 4, 1914. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has made known to the 
British Ministers of Norway, Holland, and Belgium that 
England expects that these three kingdoms will resist the 
pressure of Germany and guard their neutrality. In their 
resistance they will be supported by England, who is ready 
to co-operate with France and Russia, if it is the desire of, 
the three Governments, to offer an alliance to the said 
Governments to repel the use of force by Germany, and 
to guarantee to maintain the integrity and independence of 
the three kingdoms. I have remarked that Belgium is 
neutral in perpetuity. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
answered, “ That is in case neutrality is violated." 

(Signed) Count de Lalaing. 

No. 38 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers in Paris t London, and Sf. Petersburg , 

Brussels, August 4, 1914. 

I have the honour to inform you of the order of certain 
events which have marked, during these last days, the 
relations with Belgium with certain of the Powers guarantee¬ 
ing neutrality and independence. On July 31st the Minister 
in England made to me a verbal communication concerning 
the terms which, in the case of a European war, Sir Edward 
Grey had demanded of the French and German Govern¬ 
ments respectively, namely, whether each of them is resolved 
to respect the neutrality of Belgium, in the event of the 
neutrality not being violated by another Power. In view of 
the existing treaties, Sir Francis Villiers is charged With 
bringing this demarche to the notice of the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment, adding that Sir Edward Grey presumes that Belgium 
is ready to maintain its neutrality, and that it expects 
Other Powers to do the same. I have told the Belgian 
Minister that we appreciate highly the communication, 
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which answers bur object, arid have added that Great 
Britain, like the other powers guaranteeing our indepen¬ 
dence, is fully assured of our desire to maintain our 
neutrality. This does not appear to be menaced by States 
with which we have cordial relations. The Government, 
I have remarked, has given a proof of its resolution in 
taking at the present moment such military measures as the 
situation demands. In his turn the French Minister, on 
August ist, in a conversation, was authorized to triake 
known to the British Government that in case of inter¬ 
national conflict France will conform to her constant asser¬ 
tion and respect the neutrality of Belgium, and will only 
be brought to modify her attitude in case of violation by 
another Power. I have thanked his Excellency, arid have 
added that we have already taken all the measures for 
securing respect for our frontiers. On August 2nd, in 
the morning, I had with Sir Francis Villiers another 
interview, in the course of which he handed me a part of 
what was telegraphically submitted on Saturday to his 
Government, namely, a report of our conversation of 
July 31st, taking care tp reproduce the solemn declaration 
which he had made of the desire of Belgium to defend her 
own frontiers from whatever side she might be invaded. He 
added that u we know that France has given you assurances, 
but England has received no such response from Berlin.” 
This last fact provokes no particular surprise, because the 
deelaration of the German Government would appear un¬ 
necessary. On the other hand, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has affirmed, at the sitting of the 
Reichstag on April 29^ 1914, that the neutrality of Belgium 
is conventionally established and that Germany has the 
intention of respecting this treaty. On the same day Herr 
Below, German Minister in Brussels, presented to me 
at 7 a.m. a Note (see No. 20). German Government offered 
the Belgian Government a delay of twelve hours to make 
nown its decision. No hesitation will be manifested on 
e subject of an answer which the proposal of the German 
overnment calls for. You will find a copy herewith 
(see No. 22), The ultimatum expired on August 3rd at 

,16. 
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iurij* Since at 10 a,m, no act of war had been com¬ 
mitted, t^e Council of Ministers has decided that they will 
not for the moment appeal to the guaranteeing Powers* 
Towards the end of the day the French* Minister asked me 
about this point, and said: “In consequence of the rapidity 
of events I have not yet been charged with any declaration, 
but I think, however, representing the intention of my 


Government, I can say that if the Belgian Government 
appeals to the French Government as a Government 
guaranteeing its neutrality, it would answer its call at once. 
If this appeal is not formulated it is probable, at least well 
Understood, that the care of her own defences would only 
determine certain exceptional measures which will be 
expected, when Belgium makes an act of resistance." I 
thanked M. Klobukofsky for the eventual French offer to us, 
and told him that the King's Government does not make an 
appeal for the moment to the guaranteeing Powers, and 
reserves itself to appreciate ultimately what has taken place. 
At this moment the Council of Ministers are deliberating on 
the subject of an appeal to the Powers guaranteeing our 
neutrality. * 


(Signed) ‘ Davignon. 


No. 39 

Telegram from Belgian Minister in London to the Minister 

of Foreign Affairs. 

London, August 4,1914. 

England has summoned Germany this morning to respect 
the neutrality of Belgium. The ultimatum says that in 
view of the Note addressed to Belgium menacing the latter 
by force of arms if she opposes a passage of her troops, 
in view of the violation of Belgian territory at Gemmenich, 
in view of the fact that Germany has refused to give 
England the same assurance which was given last week 
by France, England demands a satisfactory answer on the 
subject of respecting the neutrality of Belgium and on the 
treaty, which Germany has signed as well as ourselves. 
The ultimatum expires at midnight. In consequence of 
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the British ultimatum to Germany, the British proposition 
which I have transmitted to you is annulled for the moment 



(Signed) Count de Lalaing. 


No. 40 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris, London, and St. Petersburg. 

Brussels, August 4, 1914. 

The Belgian Government regrets to announce to your 
Excellency that this morning forces of German troops have 
penetrated our territory in violation of engagements. The 
Belgian Government has firmly decided to resist by all 
means in its power, Belgium calls on England, France, 
and Russia to co-operate as guarantors in the defence of 
her territory. Concerted measures should be taken with 
the object of resisting the German pressure employed 
against Belgium, and at the same time to guarantee its 
integrity and independence in future./ Belgium is glad 

to declare that she has assumed the defence of her fortified 

• 

places. % * 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 41 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister in London to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

London, August 5,1914. 

Germany having rejected the British proposals, England 
has declared war between the two countries at 11 o'clock. 

..(Signed) Count de Lalaing. 


No. 42 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris , London and St. Petersburg. 

Brussels, August 5,1914. 

After the violation of the Belgian territory at Gemmenich, 
Belgium has made an appeal through its representatives in 
England, France, and Russia to co-operate as guarantors of 
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its territory. Belgium has assumed the defence df her 
fortified places. 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 

No. 43 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers at Paris, London , and St. Petersburg . 

Brussels, August 5,1914. 

By my dispatch of August 4th (see No. 38), I have the 
honour to set forth to you the course of events which have 
marked international relations of Belgium from July 31st to 
August 4th. I added that the Council of Ministers examined 
the question to know if Belgium, whose territory was invaded 
since this morning, would make an appeal to her guarantors. 
The Council decided in favour of the affirmative when the 
Minister of England informed us of the proposal which 
he had made that the British Government was disposed to 
answer to our appeal of guarantee* which was annulled for 
the moment (see No. 37). A telegram from London told 
me that the change of attitude was caused by the ultimatum 
of England, leaving to Germany ten hours for evacuating 
Belgian soil and respecting its neutrality (see No. 39). In 
the evening the King’s Government, addressed through their 
representatives in Brussels to France, England, and Russia 
a Note, a copy of which you will find herewith (see No. 40). 
As you have remarked, Belgium made an appeal to England, 
France, and Russia to co-operate as guarantors in the 
defence of its territory and to maintain in the future its 
integrity and independence. She is assured of the defence 
of her fortified places. Up to now we do not know of the 
reception which has been given to onr appeal. • 

(Signed) DAVIGNON. 

No. 44 * 

Letter frofn the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Heads of all the Countries with which Belgium has 
Diplomatic Relations, 

Brussels, August 5,1914* 

By treaty of April 18, 1839, Prussia, France, England, 
Austria, and Russia have been declared as guarantors of 
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the treaty made on that day between the King of Belgium 
and the King of the Netherlands. This treaty holds " that 
Belgium shall form an independent and neutral State." 
Belgium has fulfilled her international obligations, she has 
done her duty in a loyal and impartial spirit, she has not 
neglected any effort to maintain the respect of her neutrality. 
It is also with painful emotion that the King’s Government 
has learnt that armed forces of Germany, a Power guaran¬ 
teeing our neutrality, have penetrated into Belgian territory 
in violation of the engagements which they have made by 
treaty. It is our duty to protest with indignation against 
this attempt on the right of nations which no act on our 
part has provoked. The King’s Government has firmly 
decided to repulse by all means in its power this attempt 
against its neutrality, and it recalls that in virtue of 
Article ro of the Hague Convention of 1907, concerning 
the rights and dutfes of Powers and neutral countries in 
case of war, on land it cannot consider as an hostile act the 
repulsion by a neutral Power of attempts on its neutrality. 
You should ask urgently for an audience with the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and give to their Excellencies the letter of 
which you have left a copy. If the audience cannot be given 
immediately you will make a communication in writing. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 45 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister in Berlin to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

Berlin, August 5, 1914. 

I have received my. passports. I will leave Berlin for 
Holland to-morrow. 

(Signed) Baron Beyrens. 

No. 46 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister at Madrid to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

San Sebastian, August 5,1914. 

The Spanish Government is charged with Belgian in¬ 
terests in Germany. It has given to-day telegraphic 
instructions to its Ambassador in Germany. 

(Signed) Baron Grenier. 
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^ ' No, 47 ■ •' ■ ■■ ■■ '■■■■■;■ ;■.; 

Letter front the Belgian Minister in Paris to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

Paris, August 5,1914. 

I have the honour to forward to you herewith a copy of 
the notification of the state of war between France and 
Germany which has taken place to-day. 

(Signed) Baron Guillaume. 

Annex to No. 47 

The Imperial German Government after allowing its 
armed forces to violate the frontier and to commit on 
French territory numerous acts of death and violence, after 
having violated the neutrality of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, in spite of the stipulations in the London 
Convention of May 1867 and of'the Hague Convention 
of 1907 of rights and duties of Powers and neutral coun¬ 
tries in the case of war on land (convention signed by it 
and others), and after having addressed an ultimatum to 
the Belgian Government requiring *the passage of German 
troops on Belgian territory in violation of the treaty of 
April 19, 1839, also signed by them, has declared war 
on France on August 4, 1914, the Government of the 
Republic finds itself under these conditions obliged on its 
part to have recourse to arms. It has, in consequence, the 
honour of making known to the King’s Government a state 
of war between France and Germany from August 3rd. 
The Government of the Republic protests before all civi¬ 
lized nations, and especially before “the Governments sign¬ 
ing the Convention and the Treaties, against the violation 
by Germany of its international engagements. It reserves 
to itself the rights of reprisal in face of an enemy $0 little 
careful of its parole. The French Government, which 
observes the principles of the rights of nations, will con¬ 
form during the hostilities and under the reserve of 
reprisals to the dispositions* of international convention, 
signed by France, concerning the right of war on land and 
sea. The present notification, made in conformity with 
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Article II of the Hague Convention of October 18,1907, 
relating to the opening of hostilities, is sent to the British 
Minister in Paris on August 5, 1914. 

No. 48 

Communication made on August 5 th by Sir Francis Villiers 
to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

I am charged with informing the Belgian Government 
that the British Government considers that common 
action with a view to resisting Germany is justified by 
treaty of 1835. 

(Signed) F. Villiers. 
No. 49 

Telegram addressed by the Belgian Minister in London to 
the* Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

London, August 5,1914. 

England accepts to co-operate as guarantor in defence of 
our territory. The British fleet will assure a free passage 
of the Schefdt to revictual Antwerp. 

(Signed) Count de Lalaing. 

No. 50 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister at The Hague to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

The Hague, August 5,1914. 
War beacons are going to be set up. 

(Signed) Baron Fallon. 

No. 51 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Minister at Madrid. 

Brussels, August 5,1914. 

**. ' 

Express to the Spanish Government the thanks of the 
King's Government. 

(Signed) Davignon. 
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No. 52 v 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Minister in London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. 

Brussels, August 5,1914. 

I have the honour to inform you that the Ministers of 
France and Russia have made this morning a demarche 
before me concerning the desire of their Governments to 
answer to our call and to co-operate with England in the 
defence of our territory. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 53 

Letter from the Dutch Minister in Brussels to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

c 

Brussels, August 6, 1914. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith for you a special 
copy of the Stoats Courant , declaring the neutrality of 
Holland in a war between Belgium and Germany and 
between England and Germany. 

(Signed) JONKHEER DE VEEDER, 

Annex to No. 53 
Laws and Regulations . 

The Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Justice, Marine, War, and 
the Colonies are now authorized by Her Majesty to notify 
all whom it may concern that the Netherlands Government 
observes in the war which has been declared between the 
Powers friendly with the Netherlands a strict neutrality, and 
in view of the observation of this neutrality the following 
orders have been issued:— 

Article 1.—In the limits of the State territory comprising the King* 
dom in Europe outside the Colonies and Possessions in other parts of 
the world, no kind of hostilities is permitted in their territory as may 
serve as abase of hostile operations. 

Article 2.—The occupation of any part of the territory of the State by 
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a belligerent for obtaining a passage through territory by way of the 
land for convoys and ammunition belonging to the belligerent shall not 
be permitted in the territory of the Netherlands. 

Article 3.—The troops of the armies belonging to the belligerent 
arriving on the territory of the State by way of the land are to be 
immediately disarmed and to be interned for the rest of the war. 
Battleships which belong to the belligerents and have infringed 
the Articles 2, 4, or 7 may not leave the territory till the end of 
the war. 

Article 4.—The warships which belong to an enemy shall not have 
access to the State waters. 

Article 5.—The regulation of Article 4 is not applicable to— 

(1} The warships of the belligerent which, in consequence of 
damage or of the state of the sea, have entered any of the ports or 
harbours of the State. The ships must leave the above ports or 
harbours as soon as the circumstances have been removed for 
which they sought refuge. 

(2) The ships of the belligerents which have entered a port 
situated in the territory of the Colonies exclusive of those that 
wish to take in provisions or fuel; those ships which have entered 
for these circumstances under the condition that they do not 
remain in the port or harbour for more than twenty-four hours; 
ships of war belonging to the belligerent which are used for 
religious, scientific, or humanitarian missions exclusively. 

Article 6.—Ships of war belonging to belligerents must not repair 
their damage in the port or harbour of the State unless such repair 
is indispensable for navigation, and must not in any way assist their 
fighting powers. 

Article 7.—Ships of a belligerent which at the commencement of the 
war are within the territory of the State must leave at twenty-four hours' 
notice from the publication of these Articles. 

Article 8.—If the ships of war or gunboats belonging to the various 
belligerents find themselves in a position contrary to Article 5 in the 
same part of the world or the territory of the State, delay of not more 
than twenty-four hours i£ allowed for the departure of such ships 
belonging to the belligerents. Under such circumstances the order 
for departure is fixed by the time of arrival. A warship or gunboat 
belonging to the belliger|nts can only quit the territory twenty-four 
hours after the departure of a trading vessel carrying the flag of the 
other belligerent. 

Article 9.—Ships of war or gunboats, according to Articles 5 and 6, 
are not allowed to be re-victualled in those ports of the State where they 
are permitted in time of peace. They may only charge themselves 
with such fuel as is necessary to enable them, along with that which 
they have on board, to reach the nearest port of their own country. 
The same ship can only re-victual afresh or take in fuel at the expiration 
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of a period of three months at least after the previous re-victualling 
in the State territory. 

Article 10 .—A prize can only be brought into the territory which is 
incapable of navigation on account of the state of the sea or for lack of 
fuel or food. She must leave the territory when the cause for entry 
ceases to exist If she cannot do it the order shall be given for her to 
depart at once. In case of a refusal it shall be customary to liberate 
the prize with its officers and crew, and to intern the crew of the 
belligerent which has made the prize. 

Article n.—It is forbidden in the territory of the State to form a 
fighting corps or to make use of the recruiting stations to the advantage 
of the belligerent 

Article 12.—It is forbidden in the territory of the State to take service 
on warships or similar boats. * 

Article 13.—It is forbidden in the territory of the State to arrange for 
the arming and equipment of the navies destined for the military 
purposes for the profit of the belligerent. 

Article 14.—It is forbidden in the territory of the State to furnish 
ammunition to the ships of war of the belligerent, or to go to their 
assistance in any manner whatever which shall appear to assist the 
crew or their equipment. 

Article 15.—It is forbidden in the territory of the State, without first 
obtaining the permission of the competent authorities, to repair any ship 
of war or gunboat of the belligerent, or to furnish them with provisions 
or fuel. « * 

Article 16.—It is forbidden within the territories of the State to do 
any repairs or alterations to a prize unless it is considered necessary 
to make it seaworthy, or to buy up such a prize as confiscated 
merchandise, or to exchange it at a depot. 

Article 17.—The territory of the State shall include the sea for a 
stretch of 3 nautical miles up to latitude 6o° and shall cease below, 
and this distance of 3 nautical miles is measured by buoys at the 
departure of a right line drawn to traverse the bay as near as possible 
to the entrance to a point at the mouth of the bay which does qpt 
extend 10 miles from the 60th latitude. 

Article 18.—Further attention is drawn to'Articles 100 and 205 of the 
Penal Code, Indisch Staatsblad 1906, No. 62, Article 7, and Article 
No. 3 of the laws of the Netherlands subjects, No. 55 of the Indisch 
Staatsblad, and Nos. 54 and 55 of the Penal Code of Surinanne, and 
Nos. 54 and 55 of the Penal Code of Curaco. The attention of 
commanders of ships armoured and unarmoured is drawn to the 
danger and inconvenience of them if they expose themselves in not 
respecting the blockade of the belligerent, in transporting* contraband 
of war Or military messages for the belligerents, or for executing for 
them any other deed of transport. Those who violate the above Acts 
expose themselves to all the consequences of these Acts and cannot 
obtain any protection from the Government of the Netherlands. 
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' No. 54 • • 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Belgian Minister at The Hague. 

Brussels, August 6,1914. 

Please communicate to your Government the following 
note: “ The Dutch Government has notified the estab¬ 
lishment of war beacons on the Scheldt, and assures 
maintenance of navigation. It is convenient that the 
navigation shall begin thirty minutes before sunrise and 
shall cease thirty minutes after sunset, and that a change 
of pilt>ts shall be made at Bath. If desired that it should 
be necessary to answer to the demarche of the Dutch 
Government, the Belgian Government thinks that there is 
reason on {his part of the coast to maintain the lightships 
at Vielingen and Vandelaar, and also the buoys in the 
Vielingen Channel.” # 

(Signed) Davignon. 


No. 55 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister at The Hague to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreigfi Affairs. 

The Hague, August 6,1914. 

The navigation of the Scheldt shall be made by signals 
when it is clear. The buoys of the Vielingen shall be 
re-established* The taking of pilots at Hanswert is very 
easy and better organized. Do you insist on Bath ? 

(Signed) Baron Fallon. 


* No. 56 

Telegram frotn the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to the Belgian Minister at The Hague. 

Brussels, August 7,1914. 

Please; express to the Government of the Netherlands 
the sincere thanks of the Belgian Government for the 
measures which have been taken to secure the navigation 
of the Scheldt. The Belgian Government is in accord with 
the Dutch Government on the subject of the duration of 
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the navigation. I had proposed Bath, but accept Hans- 
wert, because this point seems useful for the change of 
pilots. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 57 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Ministers in Paris and London . 

Brussels, August 7,1914. 

The Belgian Government hopes that the war will not 
extend to Central Africa. The Government of the Belgian 
Congo has received instructions to observe an attitude of 
strict defensive. The Belgian Government therefore asks 
if the French Government (English Government) will 
notify its intention to proclaim the neutrality of the French 
Congo (British Colonies in the Congo Basin) in conformity 
with the eleventh article of the Berlin Treaty. Information 
from Boma comes to hand that hostilities are probable 
between the French and Germans in Ubangi. 

•(Signed) Davignon. 

NO. 58 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Ministers in Paris and London . 

Brussels, August 7,1914. 

In addition to my telegram of this morning I have the 
honour to request you to convey to the knowledge of the 
French Government (British Government), the following 
information : “ The Governor-General of the Congo ha£ 
been instructed to take all measures of defence for the 
frontiers of the Belgian Congo; the Belgian Government 
invites the high functionaries to abstain from any offensive 
action against the Colonies. In view of the civilizing 
mission of the colonizing nations, the Belgian Government 
desires in the cause of humanity not to extend the field of 
hostilities to Central Africa. It does not intend to take the 
initiative in inflicting a similar trial on civilization in these 
regions, and the military forces shall not enter into any 
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action unless they have to repel a direct attack against our 
African possessions. I shall attach value to the assurance 
that the Government of the Republic (Great Britain) share 
this point of view, and that it is their intention, should 
actual conflict arise, to adhere to Article 2f of the Act of 
Berlin by placing under active neutrality those of its 
Colonies. which comprise the conventional basin of the 
Congo. I have sent art identical note to your colleague in 
London (Baris). 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 59 

Letter from the Belgian Minister in Paris to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Paris, August 8, 1914. 

I have had the honour to-day to speak with the President 
t of the Republic on the subject of your telegram. I received 
it in the evening and. X immediately communicated it to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He asked for time to reply. 
M. Poincard promised me to speak to-day on this matter to 
the Minister of the Colonies. At present not being at actual 
war, it seems premature to proclaim the neutrality of the 
Congo. But he reserved his reply. He thinks that war has 
already broken out at Ubangi. He profited by the cir¬ 
cumstances to record that the protection which she (France) 
accorded to us would extend to our colonies, and he said 
we had nothing to fear. 

(Signed) Baron Guillaume. 

* No. 60 

Telegram from the Btrfgttfn Minister at The Hague to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

• The Hague, August 9,1914. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has asked me to send you 
the following information, since the American Minister at 
Brussels has refused to do so. f< The fortress of Li6ge has 
been taken after a courageous defence. The German 
Government regrets profoundly that owing to the Belgian 
attitude towards Germany it has had to resort to these 



sanguinary measures. Germany does not wish to make an 
enemy of Belgium, and it is only by sheer necessity that in 
connection with the military operations in France she has 
. seriously determined to enter Belgium and occupy Liege in 
order to have a base for later military operations. After the 
Belgian army has maintained the honour of its arms by 
offering a most valiant resistance against this superior force, 
the German Government entreats the King and the Belgian 
Government to avoid the horror of further warfare in 
Belgium. The Government would come to an agreement 
with Belgium over these matters, as is consistent with its 
conflict with France. [In original text “agreement," but 
see Nos. 64 and 70.] Germany assures most solemnly 
that she has no intention to appropriate Belgian territory. 
Germany is always prepared to evacuate Belgium as soon 
as a state of war will permit her to do so. The Ambassador 
of the United States has asked his colleague to mediate. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs has accepted, but without 
enthusiasm. 

(Signed) Baron Fallon. 

No. 61 

y 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister in Paris to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

Paris, August 9, 1914. 

The French Government is disposed to maintain the 
neutrality of its possessions in the Congo Basin, and asks 
Spain to propose it to Berlin. 

(Signed) Baron Guillaume. 

No. 62“ ^ 

Letter from the Belgian Minister at The Hague to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs . 

* ■ The Hague, August 10, 1914 * 

Answering to the telephonic call yesterday at 9 o'clock, 
I went to the Department of Foreign Affairs. The Foreign 
Minister told me that my German colleague had handed 
him a document which the representative of the United 
States at Brussels had refused to transmit. The American 
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diplomat on being approached by the German Legation 
has excused himself on the ground that he has not received 
special orders from Washington to intervene with the 
Belgian Government in the interests of Germany. The 
American Minister has in consequence telegraphed to his 
colleague at The Hague to inform the German represen¬ 
tative of the refusal of Mr. Whitlock. The first demarche 
was made by the German Government before the United 
States Ambassador in Berlin. His Excellency has read out 
to me the German text of the document. I cannot hide my 
astonishment at the attempt at mediation and its feeble 
chance.of success, but nevertheless, since it was agreeable 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, I 
promised to telephone to you immediately. This I did 
yesterday. You will find enclosed the German document 
in its original text together with the translation. 

, „ (Signed) Baron Fallon. 

Annex (see No. 60) 

“ The fortress of Liege ... as soon as the state of war 
will permit h$r to do sp.” 

No. 63 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Minister at The Hague . 

Brussels, August 10, 1914. 

The Belgian Government has received the proposals that 
the German Government has made through the mediation 
6 f the Dutch Government. It will shortly hand you its 
answer. **,*-«■* —" 

(Signed) Davignon. 

• No. 64 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Minister at The Hague . 

* Brussels, August 10 , 1914. 

There is a doubt about the meaning of the word 
“ Auseinandersetzung,” which you translate as u arrange^- 
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menfe." Please inform us if in view of the German 
Government it is a matter of the arrangements we have 
taken with France, or of the difference between France 
and Germany. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 65 

Letter front the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers in London , Paris , and St. Petersburg y. 

Brussels, August 10, 19x4, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Belgian 
Minister at The Hague, on the request of the Dutch 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has handed the following 
proposal to us. (See No. 60 and No. 62.) 

The following is the answer which the Belgian Govern-' 
ment proposes to make : lt The proposal which the German 
Government has made to us repeats its proposal to us of 
August the 2nd. Faithful to its international obligations,' 
Belgium can only repeat the answer to that ultimatum, 
all the more so since its neutrality has been violated, a 
terrible war carried into its land, and since the guaranteeing 
Powers have responded loyally to its appeal/' * 

The Belgian Government thinks that the guaranteeing 
Powers should know about these documents. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 66 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Belgian Ministers in London , Paris, and St, Petersburg. 

Brussels, August 10, 1914. * 

I have the honour to infoipti: yciy*QjL the circumstancescon- 
cerning the departure of the Belgian Minister from Luxem¬ 
burg. The General commanding the German troops 
caused on August 8th the German Minister in this town 
to insist on the departure of the Belgian Minister in 
the Grand Duchy. M. von Buch addressed to M. Eyschen 
a letter as follows:— 

Luxemburg, August 8,19x4* 

In consequence of the hostile attitude of Belgium the 
military authorities insist op the departure of the Belgian 
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Minister from here. His Excellency the Commander asks 
Count Van der Steen de Jahay to arrange for his departure 
within twenty-four hours and to enter into an arrangement 
at Coblenz with General de Ploetz on the matter of his 
further journey. Departure is only possible via Treves 
and Coblenz. 

(Signed) Von Buch. 

M. Eyschen handed this letter the same day to Count 
Van der Steen de Jahay. 

* Luxemburg, August 8,1914. 

1 have with great regret to inform you that the German 
military authorities demand your departure. You will 
find the conditions attached. M. de Buch tells me that 
the military authorities consider it best for you to travel 
.by railway, for th$ journey by motor-car may expose you 
to frequent arrest. The German Minister has come to take 
your answer. I cannot adequately tell you how much I 
regret this necessity. I shall never forget the amicable 
relationships between us. * 

(Signed) Eyschen. 

The Belgian Government thinks that the Government 
of the Grand Duchy had no choice to adopt but to ask 
' the Belgian Minister in the Grand Duchy to leave for 
Belgium. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 6 % 

Brussels, August 10, 1914. 

The Legation has received to-day from Washington a 
dispatch stating that die Government of the .United States 
consented to the claim of international courtesy to accept 
the protection of German subjects in Belgium. In view 
of the instructions which accompany this dispatch we will 
concern ourselves with the protection of German subjects. 
The pleasant reports which we have up till now received 
on this subject give us an assurance that we shall with 

l 7 
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mutual sentiments follow out these objects. I offer you 
my highest consideration. 

(Signed) Whitlock. 
No. 68 . ■ - 

Letter to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs from the 
British Minister in Belgium . 

Brussels, August it, 19x4. 

1 have telegraphed to Sir Edward Grey the German 
communication and its answer. I have had the order to 
express to Your Excellency the approval of the British 
Government. The latter can only express agreement with 
the terms of the answer that the Belgian Government pro¬ 
posed to make to the proposal to sow discord between 
the countries after violating the treaty. . ■■ 

(Signed) Francis VlLLiERS. 

No. 69 

Letter to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs from the 
French Minister .in Belgium. 

Brussels, August 11, 1914. 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that the 
French Government lias given its entire adhesion to the 
answer of the Belgian Government to the German Govern¬ 
ment's new ultimatum. This answer could only be expected 
from a country which has so heroically defended its land. 
France will still continue to fulfil her duties as guarantor 

of Belgian neutrality. p 

^^(Signed) Klobukofsky. 

No. 70 

Telegram to the Belgian Minister of ^Foreign Affairs from 
the Belgian Minister at The Hague . 

The Hague, A ugust *2, 1914* 

The German text contains a mistake. Before “ Ausein- 
andersetxung" one must read “ ihre," and then translate 
“ Son conflit avec France." 

(Signed) Baron Fallon* 
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.. NO. 71 : 

Telegram front the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Minister at The Hague. 

Brussels, August 12,1914. 

Please forward this telegram to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs* (See answer to German Government in No. 65.) 

(Signed) Davignon. 

No. 72 

Telegram to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs from 
the Russian Foreign Minister. 

St. Petersburg, August 13, 1914. 

Please thank the Belgian Government for its communi¬ 
cation, and express the pleasure of the Imperial Government 
at its firm and dignified attitude, which greatly pleases the 
Russian Government. 

• • (Signed) Sazonof. 

* No. 73 

Letter to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs from the 

Belgian Minister at The Hague. 

* * The Hague, August 13, 1914. 

I had the honour to receive your telegram yesterday and 
to send the answer of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
second German proposal. His Excellency has promised 
to hand the communication to the German Minister at 
once. 

(Signed) Baron Fallon. 

* No. 74 

Letter to the Belgian Minium of'Foreign Affairs from the 

Belgian Minister in Paris. 

Paris, August 16, 1914. 

In the course of a conversation with M. de Marjerie this 
morning I referred to the conversation on Colonial affairs 
and to the proposal which you had made by your telegram 
and dispatch of August 7th. He said that the French 
Government had approached the Spanish Government, 
who would not give an answer to its question without 
the advice of England. It appears that she still is unable 
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to give an answer. M. de Marjerie thinks that under the 
present circumstances it is necessary to beat the German 
Government, wherever possible. He thinks that this is also 
the opinion of England, who will have certain claims to 
make. France desires to take back a part of the Congo 
which was ceded at the time of the Agadir crisis. A success, 
he said, would not be hard to attain. 

(Signed) Baron Guillaume. 

No. 75 

Letter from the Belgian Minister in London to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. * 

London, August 17, 1914. 

In answer to the dispatch of August 7th I have the 
honour to inform you that the British Government cannot 
support the Belgian proposal to respect the neutrality of 
the possessions of the belligerent Powers in the Congo 
Basin. German troops in East Africa have already taken 
the offensive against the British Protectorate in Central 
Africa, and British troops have already attacked the German 
station of Dar-es-Salam, where they have destroyed the 
telegraph station. Under these circumstances, in spite of 
the fact that the British Government is persuaded of the 
political and strategical value of the Belgian Government's 
proposal, it cannot accept it. The British Government 
thinks that the force which it is sending to Africa will 
overcome all opposition. It will take all precautions to 
look after the native population. France has given the 
same reply as England in view of the German activity near 

Boma and Ekododo. ** ** 

(Signed) Count de LalainO. 

No. 76 

Telegram from the Vic^-Governor of Kutango to the Belgian 

Minister of the Colonies. 

Ehzabethville, August 26 , 1914* 
The German force attacked on August 22nd, on Lake 
Tanganyika, the port of Tukugu. There are two dead and 

two wounded. Fresh attacks are expected. 

(Signed) TOMBEUR, 
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No. 77 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister in A ustro-Hungary to 
the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs , transmitted by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands . 

The Hague, August 28, 1914. 

By the order of my Government I have the honour to 
notify to Your Excellency as follows :— 

Seeing that Belgium after refusing to accept the proposals 
which have been addressed by Germany has prepared for 
co-operation with France and Great Britain, who have 
declared war on Austria-Hungary, and in view of the fact 
that subjects of Austria-Hungary in Belgium, under the eye 
of the King, have been subjected to treatment contrary to 
the principles of humanity, and usual only for the subjects 
of an enemy, Austria-Hungary feels it necessary to break off 
•diplomatic relations with Belgium and considers herself in 
a state of war. I ldave the country with the staff of the 
Legation and confide my affairs to the care of the United 
States Minister. The Imperial and Royal Government has 
handed me my passports. 

(Signed) Klary. 

No. 78 

Telegram from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Belgian Minister at The Hague . 

Antwerp, August 29, 1914. 

Please accept receipt of Austria-Hungary's declaration of 
war on Belgium and add the following :— 

Belgium has always entertained relations of amity with 
its neighbours. She has scrupulously fulfilled her •obliga¬ 
tions as a neutral. If # she could not accept the German pro¬ 
posals it was because they violated the engagements she 
had assumed in the face of ail Europe, engagements which 
have been the conditions of the Belgian kingdom. It felt 
that no people could give up its duties and obligations in 
face of force. The Government waited not only after the 
ultimatum but also after the violation of Belgium by 
German troops before appealing to France and England, 
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who with Germany and Austria-Hungary guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium. In repelling the invasion she has 
not done any act contrary to the Hague Convention, 
Article to, for neutral countries. Germany has recognized 
herself that her invasion of Belgium is a violation of the 
laws of nations and cannot be justified by strategical 
necessity. Belgium makes a formal protest against the 
allegation that Austro-Hungarian subjects are treated with 
indignity within her territory. The Belgian Government 
has given orders to safeguard the persons and property of 
Austro-Hungarian subjects. 

(Signed) . DAVIGNON. 

No. 79 

t . 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 

Legations abroad. 

Antwerp, August 29,1914, " 
Under the date of August 17th I have addressed to 
the Belgian Minister in London a letter which I think 
ought to dispel certain allegations of the German Govern¬ 
ment mentioned in the Blue Book published by the British 
Government. I have the honour to set before you a copy 
of the letter and its annexes. Please bring them to the 
knowledge of the Government to which you are accredited. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

Annex No. i 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 

Belgian Minister in London. 

Brussels, August 17,1914. 

The«Blue Book recently published by the British 
Government reproduces in No. 65 tjie text of a' telegram 
from Berlin on July 31st, by Goschen to Grey, with the 
following passage: "It appears from what he says that 
certain hostile acts have already been committed by 
Belgium. As an instance of this he alleged that a con¬ 
signment of German corn had been placed under an 
embargo." The fact to which the German Secretary of 
State refers is undoubtedly the application of the Royal 
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decrees prohibiting the export of corn. As you state, the 
act has no character like that which Germany attributes 
to it. The Royal decrees of July 30th, published in 
the Moniteur Beige, prohibited by provisional order the 
export by land or sea of certain products, notably cereals. 
Under the date of July 31st the German Minister at 
Brussels notified that the Customs at Antwerp had retained 
cargoes of corn destined for Germany. Herr Below de¬ 
manded a free exit of boats carrying these cargoes. The 
same day as the German Minister’s complaint was received) 
my department informed the Minister of Finance, and two 
days after, August 2nd, the latter announced that he had 
given instructions to the Belgian Customs to give full satis¬ 
faction to Germany. I can only place before you a copy of 
the correspondence that has passed been Herr Below and 
the Belgian Government. You will see that nothing in our 
attitude could boar witness to hostile intention against 
Germany. Our actfon has only been that of simple, right 
for all nations situated like we are, in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances. It would be well to explain to England. 

(Signed) Davignon. 

Annex No. 2. 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
Herr Below t the German Minister in Brussels. 

August 3, 1914. 

Following the letter you have addressed to me I have the 
honour to inform you that the Minister of Finance has 
'brought to the knowledge of the Customs that the prohibi¬ 
tion by Royal decree on July 30th last month only applies 
to goods which are for export and are intended for regular 
merchandise in process of transportation. When the goods 
are declared to be destined for transport they are allowed 
free entry on declaration. If such goods arrive without 
restriction, and are destined to remain in the country, the 
Customs will permit .entry when they have paid duty. I 
can add that, the transport of corn to which you refer in 
your letter was authorised on August 3rd. 

(Signed) Davignon. 
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Annex No. 3> ■ 

Letter from the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
Herr Below , the German Minister in Brussels, 

Brussels, August 3,1914. 

In answer to your letter of July 31st, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Royal decree of July 
30th only refers to export and not to goods in transit. I 
have taken care to make known your communication to the 
Minister of Finance and to ask him to give the depart* 
mentis instructions in order to prevent the application of 
the decree wrongly. 

(Signed) Davignon. 
Annex No. 4. 

Letter from Herr Below, German Minister in Brussels, to 
the German Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Brussels, July 31,1914. 

They have informed me that the Customs has refused to 
allow the departure of ships loaded with grain for Germany. 
Since this only concerns transit and not export, I ask that 
you will allow the German boats to depart. At the same 
time I should be glad if you would inform me if the Port of 
Antwerp is closed for this sort of merchandise. I should be 
glad if you will let me know as soon as possible. 

(Signed) Von Below. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND TELEGRAMS NOT IN THE 
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OR GREY BOOK 

(a) 


July 30 


Bethmann-Hollweg to German Ambassador in Vienna. 
(Front “ Westminster Gazette ” for August is/.) 


Berlin, July 30,1914. 


T HE report of Count Pourtal&s does not harmonize 
with the accgunt which Your Excellency has given 
of the attitude of the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

Apparently there is a misunderstanding, which I beg you 
to clear up. 

We cannbt expect Austria-Hungary to negotiate with 
Servia, with which she is in a state of war. 

The refusal, however, to exchange views with St Peters¬ 
burg would be a grave mistake. 

We are indeed ready to fulfil our duty. 

As an ally we must, however, refuse to be drawn into a 
world conflagration through Austria-Hungary not respecting 
pur advice. 

Your Excellency will express »this to Count Berchtold 
with all emphasis and great seriousness. 

(Signed) Bethmann-Hollweg. 


(b) 

July 30 

Telegram from Prince Heinrich to King George. 

(From “ Nord-deulscke Allgemeine Zeitung n for August 20/A.) 

William is very troubled and is doing his utmost to 
carryout the Tsar's request of working to preserve peace. 
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He is in continuous telegraphic correspondence with Tsar 
Nicholas, who has confirmed to-day the news that he 
has takeh military measures which are equivalent to 
mobilization, and that these measures were initiated five 
days ago. We have in addition received the information 
that France is also taking military measures while we have 
as yet taken none. We may, however, be compelled to 
take them at any moment if our neighbours continue their 
preparations. This would mean a European war. If you 
are really and earnestly anxious to prevent this cruel 
calamity, may I suggest that you should , by your influence t try 
to secure the neutrality of France and Russia ? Thai; would, 
I believe, be of the greatest possible use. 

I think this is a certain and perhaps the only chance of 
preserving peace. I should like to add that Germany and 
England ought to support each other more now than ever 
in order to avoid the terrible catastrophe which otherwise® 
appears inevitable. Believe me that William is filled with 
the greatest sincerity in his efforts for the maintenance of 
peace. The military preparations of his neighbours, how¬ 
ever, ,may compel him at last to follow their* example in 
order to assure the safety of his country, which otherwise 
will remain defenceless. I have informed William of my 
telegram to you, and hope you will take my communication 
in the same friendly spirit which has prompted it. 

(Signed) Henry. 

(c) 

July 30 

Telegram from King George to Prince Heinrich . 

(From “ Nord-deutsche Allgemeinc Zeitung ” for August 20 tk.) 

Thank you for your telegram. I am happy to learn of the 
efforts that are being made by William to agree with Nicholas 
for the maintenance of peace. I ardently desire to spare 
Europe the irreparable calamity of such a war. My 
Government is doing all that is possible to induce Russia 
and France to stop their military preparations, if Austria 
would content herself with occupying Belgrade and the 
adjacent portions of Servian territory as a pledge for the 
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conclusion of an agreement satisfying her claims, while 
at the same time other countries stop their preparations for 
war. I count upon the great influence of the Emperor to 
obtain from Austria the acceptance of this proposal. He 
will thereby prove that Germany and England are working 
together for the prevention of an international calamity. 
Please assure William that I am doing all and will continue 
to do all that lies in my power in order to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 

(Signed) George. 

(d) 

July 31 

Telegram from the Kaiser to King George / 

(From “Nord-deutsche Allgemeine Zeiiung" for August 20th.) 

Many thanks for your friendly communication. Your 
•proposals agree with my ideas and with the information 
which I have received to-night from Vienna and which I 
send on to London. I have just learned through the 
Imperial Chancellor that he has received the information 
that the Tsar has ordered this evening the mobilization of 
all his army and navy. He has not even waited for the 
result of the intervention on which I have been engaged 
and has left me entirely without information. I am going 
to Berlin in order to take measures for the safeguarding of 
my eastern frontiers, where numerous Russian troops have 
already assembled. 

(Signed) William. 

(e) . 

August i 

Telegram from King George to the Kaiser . 

(From “Nord-deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung ” for August 2olh.) 

Many thanks for your telegram of last night. I have sent 
an urgent telegram to Nicholas, in which I have expressed 
piy willingness to do everything that lies in my power 
m order to help on the resumption of negotiations between 
the States conCeirned. 

(Signed) GEORGE. 
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Telegram from King George to the Tsar* > V 
(From “Daily New" for August $fk) 


August tsi, 3.30 am. 

My Government has received the following statement 
from the German Government:— 

u On July 29th the Russian Emperor requested the 
German Emperor by telegraph to mediate between Russia 
and Austria. The Emperor immediately declared his 
readiness to do so. He informed the Russian Emperor of 
this by telegraph, and took the required action at Vienna. 
Without waiting for the result of this action, Russia 
mobilized against Austria. By telegraph, the German 
Emperor pointed out to the Russian Emperor, that hereby 
his attempt at mediation would be rendered illusory. The 
Emperor further asked the Russian Emperor to suspend the 
military operations against Austria. This 4 , however, did nor 
happen. In spite of this the German Government con¬ 
tinued its mediation in Vienna. In this matter the German 
Government have gone to the furthest limit of what can be 
suggested to a Sovereign State which is* the ally of Germany. 

“ The proposals made by the German Government in 
Vienna were conceived entirely on the lines suggested by 
Great Britain, and the German Government recommended 
them in Vienna for their serious consideration. They were 
taken into consideration in Vienna this morning. During 
the deliberations of the (? Austrian) Cabinet, and before 
they were concluded, the German Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg reported the mobilization of the entire Russian 
army and fleet. Owing to this action on the part xjf 
Russia, the Austrian answer to the German proposals for 
mediation, which were still under consideration, was not 
given. This action on the part of Russia is also directed 
against Germany ; that is to say, the Power whose mediation 
had been invoked by the Russian Emperor. 

“We were bound to reply with serious counter-measures 
to this action, which we were obliged to consider as hostile, 
unless we were prepared to endanger the safety of our 
country. We are unable to remain inactive i n face of the 
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Russian mobilization on our #6ntier. We have therefore 
informed Russia that, unless she were prepared to suspend 
within twelve hours the warlike measures against Germany 
and Austria, we should be obliged to mobilize, and this 
would mean war. We have asked France if she would 
remain neutral during a German-Russian war.” 

I cannot help thinking that some misunderstanding has 
produced this deadlock. I am most anxious not to miss 
any possibility of avoiding the terrible calamity which at 
present threatens the whole world. I therefore make a 
personal appeal to you to remove the misapprehension 
which I "feel must have occurred, and to leave still open 
grounds for negotiation and possible peace. If you think I 
can in any way contribute to that all-important purpose, I 
will do everything in my power to assist in reopening the 
interrupted conversations between the Powers concerned. 
iHBel confident thabyou are as anxious as I am that all that 
is possible should be done to secure the peace of the world. 

(Signed) George. 

(g) 

Telegram from the Tsar to King George, 

(From “Daily News" for August $th.) 

August 1st. 

I would gladly have accepted your proposals had not 
German Ambassador this afternoon presented a Note to my 
Government declaring war. Ever since presentation of 
the ultimatum at Belgrade, Russia has devoted all her efforts 
to finding some pacific solution of the question raised 
b]i Austria’s action. Object of that action was to crush 
Servia and make her a vassal of 'Austria. Effect of this 
wpuld have been to upset balance of power in Balkans, 
which is of such vital interest to my Empire. 

Every proposal, inclftding that of your Government, was 
rejected by Germany and Austria, and it was only when 
favourable moment for bringing pressure to bear on Austria 
ac * passed that Germany showed any disposition to 
mediate. Even then she did not put forward any precise 
proposal, Austria’s declaration of war on Servia forced me 
o order a partial mobilization, though, in view of threaten-, 
mg situation, my military advisers strongly advised a 
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general mobilization, owing to quickness with which 
Germany can mobilize in comparison with Russia. 

I was eventually compelled to take this course in conse¬ 
quence of complete Austrian mobilization, of the bombard¬ 
ment of Belgrade, of concentration of Austrian troops in 
Galicia, and of secret military preparations being made in 
Germany. That I was justified in doing so is proved by 
Germany's sudden declaration of war, which was quite 
unexpected by me, as I had given most categorical assur¬ 
ances to the Emperor William that my troops would pot 
move so long as mediation negotiations continued. 

In this solemn hour I wish to assure you once more that 
I have done all in my power to avert war. Now that it has 
been forced on me, I trust your country will not fail to 
support France and Russia. God bless and protect you. 

(Signed) Nicholas. 

00 

c 

Telegram from Prince Lichnowsky to the German Chancellor, 
(From “ Nord-deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung” for August 20 tti.) 

August 1st, xi.o a,m. 

Sir Edward Grey has just called me to the telephone and 
asked whether I thought I could say that in the event of 
France remaining neutral in a Russo-German war we should 
not attack the French. I told him I thought I could accept 
the responsibility for this. 

(Signed) Lichnowsky. 

(0 

Telegram from the Imperial Chancellor to the Imperial • 
Ambassador in London. 

(From u Nord-deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung” for August loth.) 

Germany is ready to take up the English proposal if 
England guarantees with its forces *the absolute neutrality 
of France in the Russo-German conflict. Germany's 
mobilization has taken place to-day as the result of the 
Russian challenge, before the English proposals reached 
here. For this reason it is also no longer possible to alter 
our march towards the French frontier. But we guarantee 
that the French frontier shall not be crossed by our troops 
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until Monday, August 3rd, at seven o'clock in the evening, 
in the case of England's consent being given up to that time. 

(Signed) Bethmann-Hollweg. 

O) 

August i 

Telegram from the Kaiser to King George. 

{From " Nord-deuische Allgemeine Zeitung ” for August 20th.) 

I have just received the communication from your 
Government in which it offers French neutrality under 
the guarantee of Great Britain. This offer was accom- 
panied # by a question whether in these circumstances 
Germany would refrain from, attacking France. For 
technical reasons the mobilization on two fronts—to east 
and west—which l ordered this afternoon must proceed. 
It is impossible to give a counter-order, as your telegram 
ipifortunately came too late. But if France offers me her 
neutrality, which mqst be guaranteed by the English army 
and navy, I will of course cease to consider an attack on 
France, and use my troops in another direction. I hope 
that France will not be nervous. The troops on my 
frontier are* being Held back by telegram and telephone 
from passing the French frontier. 

(Signed) William. 

(k) 

August i 

Telegram from King George to the Kaiser . 

{From “ Nord-deuische Allgemeine Zeitung ” for August 20 th.) 

''' In answer to your telegram which has just come in, .1 
think there must be a misunderstanding with regard to a 
suggestion which was made in the course of a friendly con¬ 
versation between Prince Lichnowsky and Sir Edward 
Grey when they were discussing how actual hostilities 
between the German and French armies could be avoided 
as long as the possibility remains that an agreement will be 
reached between Austria-Hungary and Russia. Sir Edward 
Grey will see Prince Lichnowsky to-morrow morning in 
order to discover if the. misunderstanding lies on his side. 

(Signed) GjSORGS, 

• ■ tS 
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./■ ■■ August i - 

Prince Lichnowsky to the German Chancellor* 
(Published in the “ Nord-dcutsche AUgemeine Zeiiung" for September 5 tk») 

Time, 1.15 p.m. 

Sir Edward Grey’s private secretary has just called to 
tell me that the Minister wished to make proposals to me 
for the neutrality of Great Britain, even in the event of our 
being at war with France as well as with Russia. I see Sir 
Edward Grey this afternoon, and will report immediately* 

(Signed) Lichnowsky. 

Cm) 

August i 

» 

Prince Lichnowsky to the German Chancellor* 
(Published in the " Nord-deutsche AUgemeine Zeitung" for September $thfj^ 

« Time, 5.30 p.m. 

Sir Edward Grey has just read me the following state¬ 
ment, which was agreed to unanimously by the Cabinet: 
*The reply of the German Government in respect of the 
neutrality of Belgium is extremely to be regretted, because 
the neutrality of Belgium affects this country. If Germany 
could see her way to make a positive declaration similar 
to that which France has made, it would contribute very 
considerably towards removing the anxiety and tension here, 
whereas, on the other hand, it would be extremely difficult 
to restrain public opinion in this country if one of the 
belligerents should violate the neutrality of Belgium, while 
the other respected it." 

In reply to my inquiry whether, on condition that Ve 
observed the neutrality of Belgium, he could give me a 
definite statement as to England’s neutrality, the Minister 
said that he could not do so, but that the question would 
play an important role with public opinion in this country. 
If we violated the neutrality of Belgium in a war with 
France there would certainly be a change in public feeling, 
which would render it difficult fqr the present Government 
to assume a friendly neutrality. For the present there was 
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not the slightest intention of taking hostile proceedings 
against us, arid it was desired to prevent such an attitude 
being adopted. It was, however, difficult to draw a line to 
which we might go without any action being taken on the 
part of this country. He always returned to the Belgian 
neutrality, and expressed the opinion that this question 
would in any case play a great role. He said that he had 
asked himself whether it were not possible that, in the event 
of a Russian war, we and France could stand opposed to 
each other, armed, but without attacking each other. I 
asked him if he were in a position to state that France 
would agree to such a pact. As we wished neither to ruin 
France nor to conquer any of her territory, it Seemed to me 
possible that we would acquiesce in such an arrangement, 
seeing that it ensured us Great Britain's neutrality. The 
Minister said he would endeavour to obtain further infor- 
' {nation, and he did not fail to appreciate the difficulties in the 
way of holding back the military on both sides in inactivity. 

(Signed) Lichnowsky. 

00 

August i 

Prince Lichnowsky to the German Chancellor . 
(Published in the ** Nord-deutsche Allgem cine Zeitung ” for September $tk.) 

Time, 8.30 p.m. 

My report of this morning is cancelled by my report of 
this evening. As no positive English proposals have been 
submitted, further steps in connection with the instructions 
given me are superfluous. . 

(Signed) Lichnowsky. 

(0) 

Questions in Parliament concerning Telegrams of 

August i 

Sir Edward Grey's Reply in the House of Commons on 
Aiqptst 28 th to Lord Robert Cecil. 

(Hansard, Vol. 66 , Ho. 123.) 

Lord Robert Cecil a$ked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention has been called to the 
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publication by the German Government of Certain proposals, 
which are alleged to have been made to secure French and 
English neutrality during the war ; and whether the publi¬ 
cation'was complete and accurate. 

Sir E. Grey: I have seen an incomplete publication. 
The circumstances were as follows : It was reported to me 
one day that the German Ambassador had suggested that 
Germany might remain neutral in a war between Russia 
and Austria, and also engage not to attack France, if We 
would remain neutral and secure the neutrality of France. 

I said at once that if the German Government thought such 
an arrangement possible I was sure we could secure*it. It 
appeared, however, that what the Ambassador meant was 
that we should secure the neutrality of France if Germany 
went to war with Russia. This was quite a different pro¬ 
posal, and, as I supposed it in all probability to be incom¬ 
patible with the terms of the Franco-Russian Alliance, if* 
was notin my power to promise to secure it. Subsequently, 
the Ambassador sent for my private secretary, and told him 
that, as soon as the misunderstanding was cleared up, he 
had sent a second telegram to Berlin to # cancel the impres¬ 
sion produced by the first telegram he had sent on the 
subject. The first telegram has been published. This 
second telegram does not seem to have been published. 

Cp) 

Questions in Parliament concerning Telegrams on 

August i 

Sir Edward Greys Reply to Mr. Keir Hardie on August 2Jth* 

m. 

{Hansard, Vol. 66, No. 121). 

Mr. Keir Hardie (Merthyr Tydvil, Lab.) asked tlie 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether the suggestions for a 
peace settlement made by the German* Ambassador (White 
Paper, p. 66, item No. 123), together with his invitation to 
the Foreign Secretary to put forward proposals of his own 
which would be acceptable as a basis for neutrality, were 
submitted to and considered by the Cabinet.; and, if not, 
why proposals involving such far-reaching possibilities were 
thus rejected. 
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Sir E. Grey (Northumberland, Berwick): These were 
personal suggestions made by the Ambassador on August 1st, 
and without authority to alter the conditions of neutrality 
proposed to us by the German Chancellor in No, 85 in the 
White Paper—Miscellaneous, No. 6 (1914). 

The Cabinet did, however, consider most carefully the 
next morning—that is, Sunday, August 2nd—the conditions 
ort which we could remain neutral, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that respect for the neutrality of Belgium must be 
one of these conditions. (“Hear, hear") The German 
Chancellor had already been told on July 30th that we 
could not bargain that way. 

On Monday, August 3rd, I made a statement in the House 
accordingly. I had seen the German Ambassador again at 
his own re*quest on Monday, and he urged me most strongly, 
though he said that he did not know the plans of the 
German military authorities, not to make the neutrality of 
Belgium one of our conditions when I spoke in the House. 
It was a day of great pressure, for we had another Cabinet 
in the morning, and I had no time to record the conversa¬ 
tion, and therefore it does not appear in the White Paper; 
but it was impossible to withdraw that condition (loud 
cheers) without becoming a consenting party to the viola¬ 
tion of the treaty, and subsequently to a German attack on 
Belgium. 

After I spoke in the House we made to the German Govern¬ 
ment the communication described in No. 153 in the White 
Paper about the neutrality of Belgium. Sir Edward 
Goschen's report of the reply to that communication had 
not been received when the White Paper was printed and 
laid. It will be laid before Parliament to complete the 
White Paper. 

I have been aske*d Why I did not refer to No. 123 in the 
White Paper when I spoke in the House on August 3rd. 
If I had referred to suggestions to us as to conditions of 
neutrality I must have referred to No. 85, the proposals 
made, not personally by the Ambassador, but officially by 
the German Chancellor* which were so condemned by the 
Prime Minister subsequently, and this would have made 
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the case against the German Government much stronger 
than I did make it in my speech, (“Hear, hear") I 
deliberately refrained from doing that then. 

Let me add this about personal suggestions made by the 
German Ambassador, as distinct from communications 
made on behalf of his Government. He worked for peace ; 
but real authority at Berlin did not rest with him and others 
like him, and that is one reason why our efforts for peace 
failed. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Keir Hardie : May I ask whether any attempt was 
made to open* up negotiations with Germany on the basis 
of suggestions here set forth by the German Ambassador ? 

Sir E. Grey : The German Ambassador did not make 
any basis of suggestions. It was the German Chancellor 
who made the basis of suggestions. The GerrAan Ambas¬ 
sador, speaking on his own personal initiative and without 
authority, asked whether we would formulate conditions on * 
which we would be neutral. We did go'into that question, 
and those conditions were stated to the House and made 
known to the German Ambassador. 

Mr. Keir Hardie (who was received with cries of u Oh I” 
from all parts of the House) : May I ask whether the 
German authorities at Berlin repudiated the suggestions of 
their Ambassador in London, and whether any effort at all 
(renewed cries of “ Oh 1" and “ Order ") was made to find 
out how far the German Government would have agreed to 
the suggestions put before them by their own Ambassador ? 

Mr. T. Healy (Cork, N.E., Ind. Nat.): Before the right 
hon. gentleman answers that, may 1 ask him if the Socialists < 
in the Reichstag are asking any questions like this ? (Loud 
and prolonged cheering.) 

Sir E. Grey : The German Ambassador (Opposition 
cries of u Don't answer")—I would like to have no mis¬ 
understanding (cheers)—the German Ambassador did not 
make to us suggestions different from those which his 
Government had made. The suggestions that his Govern¬ 
ment made were those set forth in No. 85 of the White 
Paper. The German Ambassador never suggested to us 
that Germany would be able to agree to the condition of 
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the neutrality of Belgium; on the contrary, he did suggest 
to me that we should not put that condition forward 
because he was afraid that his Government would not be 
able to accept it. (Cheers.) 

(q) 

August i 

German Official Communique, 

(Published in the “ Nord-deutschc Allgemeine Zeitung” for August 1st.) 

After His Majesty the Kaiser has declared the state of 
war ( KHegszustand ) for the Empire, the time has come to 
present in brief the events that have led to this decision. 
A more detailed documentary exposition is reserved for 
later. ' 

For years Austria-Hungary has had to fight against 
• movements whidi, with criminal means, and both permitted 
and forwarded by Ihe Servian Government, have aimed at 
the revolutionizing and the tearing away of the south¬ 
eastern parts of Austria-Hungary. The winning of this 
area is the undisguised aim of Servian policy. Servia 
believed in this that it could reckon on the support of 
Russia, with the idea that it is Russia's duty to lend its 
protection to the South Slav peoples. Support has been 
given to this idea through Russia's efforts to create an 
alliance of the Balkan States. The greater Servia propa¬ 
ganda has finally been shown up in a clear light through 
the murder of the heir to the Austrian throne and his wife. 

The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy determined to make an 
end to this criminal agitation, which was directed against 
its existence as a Great Power. Through this it was 
bound to come out whether Russia was determined actually 
to carry through its*role of protector to the South Slavs in 
their campaign of destruction against the existence of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. In this case a vital interest 
of Germany came in question: the unweakened existence 
of our allied Monarchy, which we, between opponents on 
the east and west, needegi for the preservation of our own 
position as a Great Powar. 
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Germany has from the beginning placed itself on the 
standpoint that the quarrel with Servia was an affair which 
concerned Austria-Hungary and Servia alone. While pre¬ 
serving this standpoint, we have with the greatest activity 
taken part in all efforts directed to the preservation of 
European peace. Austria-Hungary gave its hand to this 
by repeatedly declaring to the Powers that it aimed at no 
conquest and would not violate the territorial integrity of 
Servia. These declarations were given with emphasis, 
especially in St. Petersburg. We have advised our allies 
to show the utmost conciliation consistent with the dignity 
of the Monarchy. We have especially lent a helpfitl hand 
to all English steps directed towards mediation between 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. 

Already on the 26th reliable reports had tome in of 
Russian mobilization. They caused the German Govern¬ 
ment to declare on the same day, under renewed assurance," 
that Austria-Hungary would not violate the territorial 
integrity of Servia : preparatory military measures of Russia 
must force us to retaliatory measures. These must be the 
mobilization of the army. But mobilization means war. 
We could not presume that Russia desires to unfetter a 
European war. On the next day the Russian Minister of 
War assured our Military Attache that no mobilization 
orders had yet been issued, that no horse or reservist had 
been called up. Nothing more than preparatory measures 
had been taken. If Austria-Hungary crossed the Servian 
frontier, the military districts towards Austria-Hungary 
would be mobilized, but under no circumstances those* 
towards the German front. Nevertheless , in the days im¬ 
mediately following , reliable information left no doubt that 
Russia's military preparations were also in full progress on the 
German frontier . Reports on this subject became more 
numerous. Nevertheless, soothing declarations were again 
made by the Chief of the Russian General Staff to our 
Military Attach^, which characterized the information of 
the Minister of War as still holding good to the full. 

On July 29th came a telegram from the Tsar to the 
Kaiser, which expressed the earnest request that the Kaiser 
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should help him at this so serious moment. He asked him, 
in order to ward off the calamity of a European war, to do 
all in his power in order to keep his ally from going too 
far. On the same day the Kaiser replied, in a lengthy 
telegram, that, on the appeal to his friendship and help, 
he had undertaken the task of mediator. In accordance 
with this, diplomatic action was at once undertaken in 
Vienna. While this was in progress came the official 
information that Russia had mobilized against Austria- 
Hungary, At once the Kaiser pointed out to the Tsar in 
a further telegram that, through the Russian •mobilization 
against 'Austria-Hungary, the role of mediator which he 
had undertaken at the request of the Tsar was endangered 
if not made impossible. Nevertheless, the action com¬ 
menced in Vienna was continued, and the proposals made 
by England in a similar direction warmly supported by the 
German Government. 

Over the proposals of mediation a decision was to have 
been reached in Vienna to-day ; but, before this was taken, 
the German Government received the official information 
that the mobilization? orders had been issued for the whole 
Russian army and fleet. On this the Kaiser directed a last 
telegram to the Tsar, in which he pointed out that his 
responsibility for the safety of the Empire forced him to 
take defensive measures. He had gone in his efforts for 
the preservation of the world's peace to the farthest limits 
of possibility. It was not he who bore the responsibility 
for the calamity which now threatened the world. He had 
always been true to his friendship to the Tsar and the 
Russian Empire. The peace of Europe could still be 
preserved if Russia would cease to threaten Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. 

Thus, while the German Government was mediating at the 
request of Russia, Russia was mobilising its whole forces, and 
with that was threatening the safety of the German Empire, 
in which up to the present hour no extraordinary military 
measures had been taken* 

In this way, not at the cqll of Germany, but much more, as 
Germany has shown by its Action, against its will, the moment 
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has come which has summoned the armed forces of Germany on 
the scene, 

<r> 

August 2 

Telegram from Prince Lichnowsky to the German Chancellor, 


{From “Nord-deuische Allgemeine Zeitung” for August 20th.) 

Sir Edward Grey's suggestions, which arose from the 
desire to create the possibility of a lasting neutrality on 
the part of England, were made without previous con¬ 
sultation wkh France, and without knowledge of mobili¬ 
zation, and have meanwhile been abandoned as being 
absolutely without any prospect of success. 

(Signed) LICHNOWSKY. 


<S) 

August 2 

German Ultimatum to Belgium. 

The German Government has received reliable informa¬ 
tion according to which the French forces intend to march 
on the Meuse by Givet and Namur; this news leaves no 
doubt of the intention of France to march on Germany 
through Belgian territory. The Imperial German Govern¬ 
ment cannot prevent the fear that Belgium, despite its best 
intentions, will not be able to repel, without help, a French 
advance in so great force. 

In this case there is sufficient certainty of a menace 
directed against Germany : it is an imperious duty of self- 
preservation for Germany to prevent this hostile attack. 

The German Government would very much regret # that 
Belgium should regard as an act of hostility against her 
the fact that the measures of Germany's enemies should 
oblige her to violate, on her side, the territory of Belgium. 
In order to dispel all misunderstanding the German 
Government declares the following:— 

1. Germany has in view no act of hostility against 
Belgium, if Belgium consents jo the war which is about 
to commence to take up an atti^de of benevolent neutrality 
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towards Germany. The German Government oh its side 
engages at the moment of peace to guarantee the kingdom 
and its possessions in their full extent ; 

2. Germany engages under the above conditions to 
evacuate Belgian territory immediately at the conclusion 
of peace; 

3. If Belgium observes a friendly attitude, Germany is 

ready, in accordance with the authorities of the Belgian 
Government, to purchase, contre argent comptant , all that is 
necessary for its troops and to indemnify it for damage 
caused in Belgium ; * 

4. If Belgium conducts itself in a hostile fashion against 
the German troops and in particular opposes its advance by 
the opposition of the fortifications of the Meuse or by the 
destruction of roads, railways, bridges, or other works, 
Germany will be obliged to consider Belgium as an enemy. 

•In this case Germany will undertake no engagement 
towards the kingdom* but will leave the final arrangement 
of the relations between the two States to the decision 
of arms. 

The German Government has the justifiable hope that 
this eventuality will not take place, and that the Belgian 
Government will know how to take appropriate measures 
for preventing this event. 

In this case the friendly relations which unite the two 
neighbouring nations will become closer and more durable. 

<t) 

August 3» 

Belgian Reply to German Ultimatum. 

Through its Note of August 2, 1914, the German 
Government has made known that, according to reliable 
information, the French forces have the intention of 
inarching on the Meuse by Givet and Namur, and that 
Belgium, despite its goodwill, is not in a position to repel 
without help the advance of the French troops. 

The German Government considers that it is obliged to 
ward off this attack and to violate Belgian territory. Under 
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these conditions Germany proposes to the Government of 
the King to take with regard to it a friendly attitude, and it 
engages at the moment of peace to guarantee the integrity 
of the kingdom and of all its possessions in all their extent. 

The Note acids that if Belgium puts difficulties in the 
way of the advance of the German troops Germany will be 
obliged to consider it as an enemy, and to leave the later 
arrangement of the relations of the two States to the 
decision of arms. 

This Note has caused to the Government of the King a 
profound and sad astonishment. The intentions which it 
attributes to France are in contradiction to the formal 
declarations that have been made to us, on the ist of 
August, in the name of the Government of the Republic. 

Besides, if, contrary to our attempt, a Eolation of the 
neutrality of Belgium was committed by France, Belgium 
would fulfil all its international duties^ and its army would 
oppose the invader with the most vigorous resistance. 
The treaties of 1839, confirmed by the treaties of 1870, 
consecrate the independence and neutrality of Belgium 
under the guarantee of the Powers, and notably of the 
Government of H.M. the King of Prussia. 

Belgium has always been faithful to its international 
obligations ; it has accomplished its duties in a spirit of 
loyal impartiality; it has neglected no effort to maintain its 
neutrality and to make it respected. The attempt on its 
independence with which the German Government menaces 
it constitutes a flagrant violation of international law. 

No strategic interest justifies the violation of law. The 
Belgian Government, were it to accept the propositions 
notified to it, would sacrifice the honour of the nation at 
the same time as it betrayed its trust towards Europe. 
Conscious of the role which Belgium has played for more 
than eighty years in the civilization of the world, it refuses 
to believe that the independence of Belgium could only be 
preserved at the price of the violation of its neutrality. If 
this hope was false, the Belgian Government is firmly 
decided to repel, by every means in its power, every 
attempt on its rights. 
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August 3 

Communique of German Embassy in London. 

Baron Kuhlmann, Councillor of the German Embassy 
in London, made the following statement:— 

" The maintenance of British neutrality would in no way 
injure France; on the contrary, it might be argued that, 
by remaining neutral, Great Britain could give France 
exactly as much strategic assistance and a good deal more 
effective ^diplomatic help, as, according to "all reliable 
information, there is no intention of sending British troops 
to the Continent; and as a few British divisions, considering 
the enormous^ numbers engaged, could hardly alter the 
balance of power, all England can do for France is to 
protect her North Sea coast from invasion, and to prevent 
the neutral ports of Belgium and Holland being used as 
bases of armed aggression against France. 

"Germany would be disposed to give an undertaking 
that she will not attack France by sea in the north* or 
make any warlike u 3 e of the sea coast of Belgium or 
Holland, if it appeared that Great Britain would make this 
undertaking on condition of her neutrality for the time 
being. Thus England, without going to war herself, could 
render to France the maximum of assistance she could give 
by going to war. That England, as a neutral Power, main¬ 
taining an armed neutrality, would diplomatically be a 
greater asset for France for the termination of hostilities 
at' an early moment than if herself involved in war is 
self-evident.” 
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TEXTS OF TREATIES RELATING TO THE 
EUROPEAN CRISIS 

(a) 

November 15,1831 


Neutrality of Belgium. 

(Herislel, u Map of Europe by Trealyl* Vol. II, p. 858, No. 153.) 


T REATY between Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Prussia, Russia, and Belgium, relative to the 
separation of Belgium from Holland. Signed at London, 
November 15, 1831. 

Article VII 


Belgium within the limits specified in Articles I, II, and IV shall 
form an independent and perpetually neutral State. It shall be bound 
to observe such neutrality towards all other States. 


(b) 

April 19,1839 

r 

Neutrality of Belgium. 

( Hertslet , “Map of Europe by TreatyVol. II, p. 979, No. 183.) 

Treaty between Great Britain, Austria, France* Prussia, 
and Russia, on the one part, and the Netherlands on 
the other. Signed at London, April 19, 1839. 

Article VII 

Belgium within the limits specified in Articles I, II, and IV shall 
form an independent and perpetually neutral State. It shall ^ 
bound to observe such neutrality towards all other States. 
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" (o) 

May ii, 1867 

Treaty of London: guaranteeing integrity of Luxemburg . 

(Hertslet, “ Map of Europe by Treaty," Vol. Ill, p, 1801, No. 405.) 

Treaty between Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Prussia, and Russia, relative 
to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and the Duchy 
of Limburg. Signed at London, May 11, 1867. 

Article II 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, within the limits determined by 
the Act annexed to the Treaties of April 19, 1839, under the guarantee 
of the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia, 
shall henceforth form a perpetually neutral State. 

It shall be bound to observe the same neutrality towards all other 
States. 

Jhe High Contracting Parties engage to respect the principle of 
neutrality stipulated by the present Act. 

That principle is and remains under the sanction of the collective 
guarantee of the Powers signing Parties to the present Treaties, with 
the exception of Belgium, which is itself a neutral State. 

(d) 

August 9, 1870 
Neutrality of Belgium. 

( Hertslet , “ Map of Europe by Treaty ,” Vol. Ill , p. 1886, No. 427.) 

Treaty between Great Britain and Prussia relative to the 
Independence and Neutrality of Belgium. Signed at 
London, August 9, 1870. 

Article 1 

His Majesty the King of Prussia, having declared that notwithstand¬ 
ing the hostilities in whigh the North German Confederation is 
engaged with France, it is his fixed determination to respect the 
Neutrality of Belgium, so long as the same shall be respected by 
France, Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland on her part declares that, if during the said 
hostilities the armies of France should violate that neutrality, she will 
e prepared to co-operate with His Prussian Majesty for the defence 
0 the same in such a manner, asmay be mutually agreed upon, 
employing for that purpose her Nftval and Military forces to ensure its 
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6bservaoce f and to maintain in conjunction with His Prussian Majesty, 
then and thereafter, the Independence and Neutrality of Belgium. 

It is clearly understood that Her Majesty the Queen Of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland does not engage herself by this 
Treaty to take part in any of the general operations of the War, now 
carried on between the North German Confederation and France, 
beyond the limits of Belgium, as defined in the Treaty between 
Belgium and the Netherlands of April 19, 1839. 

Article II 

His Majesty the King of Prussia agrees on his part in the eventpro¬ 
vided for in the foregoing Article to co-operate with Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, employing 
his Naval and Military forces aforesaid; and, the case arising, to 
concert with Her Majesty the measures which shall be taken, sepa¬ 
rately or in common, to secure the Neutrality and Independence of 
Belgium. 

Article III 

This treaty shall be binding on the High Contracting Parties during 
the continuance of the present war between the North German Con¬ 
federation and France, and for twelve months after the Ratification “of 
any Treaty of Peace concluded between those parties: and on the 
expiration of that time the Independence and Neutrality of Belgium 
will, so far as the High Contracting Parties are respectively concerned, 
continue to rest as heretofore on Article I of the Quintuple Treaty of 
April 19, 1839. ‘ * 

(e) 

August 9, 1870 

Neutrality of Belgium, 

(Hertslet, “ Map of Europe by Treaty," Vol, III , p. 1889, No. 428.) 

Treaty between Great Britain and France, relative to the 
Independence and Neutrality of Belgium. Signed &t 
London, August i'i, 1870. 

Article I 

His Majesty the Emperor of the French having declared that, 
notwithstanding the hostilities in which France is now engaged with 
the North German Confederation and its Allies, it is his fixed deter¬ 
mination to respect the Neutrality of Belgium, so long as the same shall 
be respected by the North German Confederation and its Allies, Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
on her part declares that, if during the said hostilities the armies of the 
North German Confederation and its Miles should violate that neutrality 
she will be prepared to co-operate \%th His Imperial Majesty for the 
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defence of the same in such manner as may mutually be agreed upon, 
employing for that purpose her Naval and Military forces to ensure 
its observance, and to maintain, in conjunction with His Imperial 
Majesty, then and, thereafter, the Independence and Neutrality of 
Belgium. 

It is clearly understood that Her Majesty the Queen of the Uni .ed 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland does not engage herself by this 
Treaty to take part in any of the general operations of the war now 
carried on between France and the North German Confederation and 
its Allies, beyond the limits of Belgium, as defined in the Treaty between 
Belgium and the Netherlands of April 19,1839. 

Article II 

His Majesty the Emperor of the French agrees on. his part in the 
event provided for in the foregoing article to co*operate with Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, employing his Naval and Military forces for the aforesaid 
purpose ; and in the case arising, to concert with Her Majesty the 
measures which shall be taken, separately or in common, to secure 
the Neutrality and Independence of Belgium. 

Article III 

This Treaty shall be binding on the High Contracting Parties during 
the continuance of the present war between France and the North 
German Confederation and its Allies, and for twelve months after the 
Ratification of any Treaty of Peace concluded between those parties ; 
and on the expiration of that time the Independence and Neutrality 
of Belgium will, so far as the High Contracting Parties are respectively 
concerned, continue to rest as heretofore on Article I of the Quintuple 
Treaty of April 19th. 


(D 

October, 1879 
Austro-German Alliance . 

The Alliance between Austria-Hungary and Germany was 
concluded in October 1879, but was not published 
till February 3, 1888, when it was made public simul¬ 
taneously at Berlyi and Vienna. Its text is as follows :— 

Clause /.—Should, contrary to the hope and against the sincere wish 
of the two High Contracting Parties, one of the two Empires be attacked 
by Russia, the High Contracting Parties are bound to stand by each 
other with the whole Of the armed forces of the Empires and, in 
consequence thereof, only to conclude peace jointly and in agreement. 

Clause //.—Should one of the High Contracting Parties be attacked 
by another Power, the other High Contracting Party hereby binds itself, 

*9 
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not only not to standi by the nggressor of its High Ally, but to observe at 
least an attitude of benevolent neutrality towards its High Co-contractor. 

If, however, in such a case the attacking Power should be supported 
by Russia, either in the form of active co-operation or by military 
measures menacing to the party attacked, the obligation defined in 
Clause 1 of reciprocal help with the entire armed strength Comes 
immediately into force in this case also, and the war will then also be 
waged Jointly by the two High Contracting Parties until the joint 
conclusion of peace. 

Clause III —-concerning the secrecy of the Treaty—lost its validity 
on publication. 

(g) 

April 8, 1904 
Anglo-French Convention. 

APPENDIX III 

Public Declaration between the United Kingdotp and France 
respecting Egypt and Morocco, April 8, 1904. 

Article I 

His Britannic Majesty's Government declare that they have no 
intention of altering the political status of Egypt. 

The Government of the French Republic, for their part, declare 
that they will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country, 
by asking them that a limit of time be fixed fof the British occupation 
or in any other manner, and that they give their assent to the draft 
Khedivial Decree annexed to the present arrangement, containing the 
guarantee considered necessary for the protection of the interests 
of the Egyptian bondholders, on the condition that, after its promul¬ 
gation, it cannot be modified in any way without the consent of the 
Powers signatory of the Convention of London, 1885. 

It is agreed that the post of Director-General of Antiquities in 
Egypt shall continue, as in the past, to be entrusted to a French savant. 

The French schools in Egypt shall continue to enjoy the same liberty 
as in the past. 

Article II 

The Government of the French Republic declare that they have 
no intention of altering the political status of Morocco. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government, fdr their part, recognize 
that it appertains to France, more particularly as a Power whose 
dominions are conterminous for a great distance with those of 
Morocco, to preserve order in that country, and to provide assistance 
for the purpose of all administrative, economic, financial, and military 
reforms which it may require. 

They declare that they will not obstruct the action taken by France 
for this purpose, provided that such action shall leave intact the rights 




which Great Britain, in virtue of treaties, conventions, and usage, 
enjoys in Morocco, including the right of coasting trade between the 
ports of Morocco enjoyed by British vessels since iqoi. 

Article III 

His Britannic Majesty's Government, for their part, will respect the 
rights which France, in virtue of treaties, conventions, and usage, enjoys 
in Egypt, including the right of coasting trade between Egyptian ports 
accorded to French vessels. 

Article IV 

The two Governments being equally attached to the principle of 
commercial liberty both in Egypt and Morocco, declare that they will 
not, in those countries, countenance any inequality either in the im¬ 
position of customs duties or other taxes, or of railway transport charges. 

The tra'de of both nations with Morocco and with Egypt shall enjoy 
the same treatment of transit through the French and British posses¬ 
sions in Africa. An agreement between the two Governments shall 
settle the conditions of such transit and shall determine the points of 
entry. 

The mutual engagement shall be binding for a period of thirty years. 
Unless this stipulation is expressly denounced at least one year in 
advance, the period shalMbe extended for five years at a time. 

Nevertheless, the Government of the French Republic reserve to 
themselves in Morocco, and His Britannic Majesty's Government 
reserve to themselves in Egypt, the right to see that the concessions 
for roads, railways, porta, etc., are only granted on such conditions as 
will maintain intact the authority of the State over these great under¬ 
takings of public interest. 

Article V 

> 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government declare that they will use their 
influence in order that the French officials now in the Egyptian service 
may not be placed under conditions less advantageous than those 
applying to the British officials in the same service. 

The Government of the French Republic, for their part, would make 
no objection to the application of analogous conditions to British 
officials now in the Moorish service. 

Article VI 

In order to ensure the free passage of the Suez Canal, His Britannic 
Majesty's Government declare that they adhere to the stipulations of 
the Treaty of the 29th October, 1888, and that they agree to their being 
put in force. The free passage of the canal being thus guaranteed, the 
execution of the last sentence of paragraph 1 as well as of paragraph 2 
of Article VIII of that Treaty will remain in abeyance. 

_ \ Article VII 

In order to secure the free passage of the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
wo Governments agree not to permit the erection of any fortifications 
or strategic works on that portion of the coast of Morocco comprised 
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between, but Mot including, Mehlla and the heights which command 
the right bank of the River Sebou. - 

This condition does not, however, apply to the places at present 
in the occupation of Spain on the Moorish coast of the Mediterranean. 

Article VIII 

The two Governments, inspired by their feeling of sincere friendship 
for Spain, take into special consideration the interests which that 
country derives from her geographical position and from her territorial 
possessions on the Moorish coast of the Mediterranean. In regard to 
these interests the French Government will come to an understanding 
with the Spanish Government. 

The agreement which may be come to on the subject between 
France and Spain shall be communicated to His Britannic Majesty's 
Government. 

Article IX 

The two Governments agree to afford to one another their diplomatic 
support, in order to obtain the execution of the clausef of the present 
Declaration regarding Egypt and Morocco. 

In witness whereof His Excellency the Ambassador ,of the French 
Republic at the Court of His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
seas. Emperor of India, and His Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, duly authorized for that purpose, have signed the 
present Declaration and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London, in duplicate, the 8th day of April, 1904. 

• 

APPENDIX IV 

Secret Articles attached to the Public Declaration of 
April 8, 1904, published for the first time, in part, 
by Le Temps , in November, 19x1. 

Article I 

In the event of either Government finding themselves constrained, 
by the force of circumstances, to modify the policy in respect to Egypt 
or Morocco, the engagements which they have undertaken towards 
each other by Articles IV, VI, and VII of the Declaration of to-day’s 
date would remain intact. 

Article II 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government have no present intention of 
proposing to the Powers any changes in the system of the capitulations, 
or in the judicial organization of Egypt. 

In the event of their considering it desirable to introduce in Egypt 
reforms tending to assimilate the Egyptian legislative system to that 
in force in other civilized countries, the Government of the French 
Republic will not refuse to entertain any such proposals, on the 
understanding that His Britannic Majesty’s Gov^ment will agree to 
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entertain the suggestions that the Government of the French Republic 
may have to make to them with a view of introducing similar reforms 


in Morocco* 


Article III 


The two Governments agree that a certain extent of Moorish territory 
adjacent to Melilla, Ceuta, and other « presides” should, whenever the 
Sultan ceases to exercise authority over it, come within the sphere of 
influence of Spain, and that the administration of the coast, from 
Melilla as far as, but not including, the heights on the right bank of 
the Sebou, shall be entrusted to Spain. 

Nevertheless; Spain would previously have to give her formal assent 
to the provisions of Articles IV and VII of the Declaration of to-day's 
date, and undertake to carry them out. # 

She would also have to undertake not to alienate the whole, or a 
part, of the territories placed under her authority or in her sphere of 
influence. 

Article IV 


If Spain, when invited to assent to the provisions of the preceding 
article, should think proper to decline, the arrangement between 
France and Great Britain, as embodied in the Declaration of to-day’s 
elate, would be none the^ess at once applicable. 


Article V 

Should the consent of the other Powers to the draft Decree men¬ 
tioned in Article I of the Declaration of to-day’s date not be obtained, 
the Government of the French Republic will not oppose the repay¬ 
ment at par of the Guaranteed, Privileged, and Unified debts after the 
15th July, 1910. 

Done at London, in duplicate, the 8th day of April, 1904. 


GO 

August 31, 1907 
A nglo-Russian Convention. 

Convention signed on August 31, 1907, between Great 
Britain and Russia, containing arrangements on the 
subject of Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet. 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, and His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, animated by 
the sincere desire to settle by mutual agreement different questions 
concerning the interests of their $tates on the Continent of Asia, have 
determined to conclude Agreements destined to prevent all cause of 
misunderstanding between Great Britain and Russia in regard to the 
questions referred to, and have nominated for this purpose their 
respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit:— 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas* - Emperor 
of India* the Right Honourable Sir Arthur Nicolson, His Majesty's 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the 
Emperor of Alt the Russias; 

His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias* the Master of His Court 
Alexander Isvolsky, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed on the following :— 

Arrangement concerning Persia 

The Governments of Great Britain and Russia having mutually 
engaged to respect the integrity and independence of Persia, and 
sincerely desiring the preservation of order throughout that country, 
and its peaceful development, as well as the permanent establishment 
of equal advantages for the trade and industry of all other nations; 

Considering that each of them has, for geographical and economic 
reasons, a special interest in the maintenance of peace and order in 
certain provinces of Persia adjoining, or in the neighbourhood of, the 
Russian frontier on the one hand, and the frontiers of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan on the other hand; and being desirous of avoiding all 
cause of conflict between their respective interests in the above* 
mentioned Provinces of Persia; 

Have agreed on the following terms :— 

1 • «. 

Great Britain engages not to seek for herself, and not to support in 
favour of British subjects, or in favour of the subjects of third Powers, 
any Concessions of a political or commercial nature-such as Conces¬ 
sions for railways, banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, insurance, etc.— 
beyond a line starting from Kasr*i-Shirin, passing through Isfahan, 
Yezd, Kahhk, and ending at a point on the Persian frontier at the 
intersection of the Russian and Afghan frontiers, and not to oppose, 
directly or indirectly, demands for similar Concessions in this region 
which are supported by the Russian Government. It is understood 
that the above-mentioned places are included in the region in which* 
Great Britain engages not to' seek the Concessions referred to. 

• 

II 

Russia, on her part, engages not to seek for herself, and not to 
support in favour of Russian subjects, or in favour of the subjects of 
third Powers, any Concessions of a political or commercial nature- 
such as Concessions for railways, banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, 
insurance, etc.—beyond a line going from the Afghan frontier by way 
of Gazik, Birjand, Kerman, and ending at Bunder Abbas, and not to 
oppose, directly or indirectly, demands for similar Concessions in this 
region which are supported by the British Government. It is under¬ 
stood that the above-mentioned places are included in the region in 
which Russia engages not to seek the Concessions referred to, . 
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III 

Russia, on her part, engages not to oppose, without previous arrange¬ 
ment with Great Britain, the grant of any Concessions whatever to 
British subjects in the regions of Persia situated between the lines 
mentioned in Articles I and II. 

Great Britain undertakes a similar engagement as regards the grant 
of Concessions to Russian subjects in the same regions of Persia. 

All Concessions existing at present in the regions indicated in 
Articles I and II are maintained. 

IV 

It is understood that the revenues of all the Persian customs, with 
the exception of those of Farsistan and of the Persiah Gulf, revenues 
guaranteeing the amortization and the interest of the loans concluded 
by the Government of the Shah with the “ Banque d’Escompte et des 
Prets de Perse ” up to the date of the signature of the present Arrange¬ 
ment, shall be devoted to the same purpose as in the past. 

It is equally understood that the revenues of the Persian customs of 
Farsistan and of the Persian Gulf, as well as those of the fisheries 
On the Persian shore of the Caspian Sea, and those of the Posts and 
Telegraphs, shall be devbted, as in the past, to the service of the loans 
concluded by the Government of the Shah with the Imperial Bank of 
Persia up to the date of the signature of the present Arrangement. 


In the event of irregularities occurring in the amortization or the pay¬ 
ment of the interest of the Persian loans concluded with the “ Banque 
d'Escompte et des Prets de Perse” and with the Imperial Bank of 
Persia up to the date of the signature of the present Arrangement, and 
in the event of the necessity arising for Russia to establish control over 
the sources of revenue guaranteeing the regular service of the loans 
concluded with the first-named bank, and situated in the region men¬ 
tioned in Article I of the present Arrangement, the British and Russian 
Governments undertake to enter beforehand into a friendly exchange 
of ideas with a view to determine, in agreement with each other, the 
measures of control in question, and to avoid all interference which 
would not be in conformity with the principles governing the 
present Arrangement. 

• 

Convention concerning Afghanistan 
The High Contracting Parties, in order to ensure perfect security on . 
their respective frontiers in Central Asia and to maintain in these 
regions a solid and lasting peace, have concluded the following 
Convention :— 

Article I 

His Britannic Majesty's Government declare that they have no 
mtention of changing the political status of Afghanistan. 
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- His Britannic Majesty's Government fetter engage to iaawwfc, tfaeir 
influence in Afghanistan only in a pacific sense, and they will not 
themselves take, nor encourage Afghanistan to take, any measures 
threatening Russia. 

The Russian Government, on their part, declare that they recognize 
Afghanistan as outside the sphere of Russian influence, and they 
engage that all their political relations with Afghanistan shall be con¬ 
ducted through the intermediary of His Britannic Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment; they further engage not to send any agents into Afghanistan. 


Article II , 

The Government of His Britannic Majesty having declared in the 
Treaty signed at* Kabul on the 21st March, 1905, that they recognize the 
Agreement and the engagements concluded with the laffe Ameer 
Abdur Rahman, and that they have no intention of interfering in the 
internal government erf Afghan territory. Great Britain engages 
neither to annex nor to occupy in contravention of that Treaty any 
portion of Afghanistan, or to interfere in the internal 'administration 
of the country, provided that the Ameer fulfils the c engagements 
already contracted by him towards His Britannic Majesty’s Govern, 
ment under the above-mentioned Treaty. « 


Article III 

The Russian and Afghan authorities, especially designated for the 
purpose on the frontier or in the frontier provinces,* may establish 
direct relations with each other for the settlement of local questions of 
a non-political character. 

Article IV 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Russian Government 
affirm their adherence to the principle of equality of commercial 
opportunity in Afghanistan, and they agree that any facilities which may 
have been, or shall be hereafter obtained for British and British-Indian 
trade and traders shall be equally enjoyed by Russian trade and 
traders. Should the progress of trade establish the necessity for com® 
mercial agents, the two Governments will agree as to what measures 
shall be taken, due regard, of course, being had to the Ameer's 
sovereign rights. 

Article V ' 

f* 

The present arrangements will only come into force when His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government shall have notified to the Russian 
Government the consent of the Ameer to the terms stipulated above. 

Arrangement concerning Thibet 

The Governments of Great Britain and Russia, recognizing the 
suzerain rights of China in Thibet, and considering the fact that Great 
Britain, by reason of her geographical position, has a special interest in 







the mainteitance ol tbe status quoin the external relations of Thibet, 
have made the following arrangement 

Article I 

The two High Contracting Parties engage to respect the territorial 
integrity of Thibet and to abstain from all interference in its internal 
administration. 

Article II 

In conformity with the admitted principle of the suzerainty of China 
over Thibet, Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with Thibet except through the intermediary of the Chinese 
Government. This engagement does not exclude the direct relations 
between British commercial agents and the Thibetan*authorities pro¬ 
vided for*in Article V of the Convention between Great Britain and 
Thibet of the 7th September, 1904, and confirmed by the Convention 
between Great Britain and China on the 27th April, 1906nor does it 
modify the engagements entered into by Great Britain and China in 
Article I of the said Convention of 1906. 

It is clearly understood that Buddhists, subjects of Great Britain 
or of Russia, may enter into direct relations on strictly religious 
matters with the Dalai Lama and the other representatives of 
Buddhism in Thibet; the Governments of Great Britain and Russia 
engage, as far as they are concerned, not to allow those relations to 
infringe the stipulations of the present arrangement. 


Article HI 

The British and Russian Governments respectively engage not to 
send Representatives to Lhassa. 

Article IV 

The two High Contracting Parties engage neither to seek nor to 
obtain, whether for themselves or their subjects, any Concessions 
for railways, roads, telegraphs^ and mines, or other rights in Thibet. 


Article V 

The two Governments agree that no part of the revenues of Thibet, 
whether in kind or cash, shall be pledged or assigned to Great Britain 
or Russia or to any of their subjects. 


Annex to the Arrangement between Great Britain and 
Russia concerning Thibet 

Great Britain reaffirms the Declaration, signed by His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Govecnor-General of India and appended to the 
ratification of the Convention of the 7th September, 1904, to the effect 
that the occupation of the Chumbi Valley by British forces shall cease 
after the payment of three annual instalments of the indemnity of 
25,000,000 rupees, provided that the trade marts mentioned in Article II 
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of that Convention have been effectively opened for three years, andthat 
in the meantime the Thibetan authorities have faithfully complied 
in all respects with the terms of the said Convention of 1904. It is 
clearly understood that if the occupation of the Chumbi Valley by 
the British forces has, for any reason, not been terminated at the 
time anticipated in the above Declaration, the British and Russian 
Governments will enter upon a friendly exchange of views on this 
subject. 

The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
exchanged at St. Petersburg as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Convention and affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at St. Petersburg, the 18th (31st) August, ,1907. 

(L.S.) A. Nicolson. 

(L.S.) Isvolsky. 

(i) 

Questions in House of Commons re British Foreign 

Obligations. 

March 10, 1913 

Debate on the Address. 


Lord Hugh Cecil : “ There is a very general belief that this country 
is under an obligation, not a treaty obligation*! but an obligation arising 
out of an assurance given by the Ministry in the course of diplomatic 
negotiations, to send a very large armed force out of this country to 
operate in Europe. This is the general belief." 

The Prime Minister : “ I ought to say that is not true.” 

Lord Hugh Cecil : “lam very glad to have elicited that explana¬ 
tion." 


<i> 


March 24, 1913 


Sir William Byles asked the Prime Minister whether he will say if 
this country is under any, and if so what, obligation to France to send 
an armed force in certain contingencies to operate in Europe ; and, if 
so, what are the terms of our agreements, whether by assurance or by 
treaty with the French nation ? * 

Mr. King also asked the Prime Minister (1) whether the foreign 
policy of this country is at the present time unhampered by any 
treaties, agreements, or obligations under which British military forces 
would in certain eventualities be called upon to land upon the Continent 
and join there in military operations; and (2) whether in 1905,1908, 
and 1911 this country spontaneously offered to France the assistance of 
the British Army to be landed on the Continent to support France in 
the event of European hostilities. 




The Prime Minister : "As has been repeatedly stated, this country 
is not under any obligation, not public and known to Parliament, which 
compels it to take part in a war. In other words, if war arises between 
European Powers, there are no unpublished agreements which will 
restrict or hamper the freedom of the Government or Parliament 
to decide whether or not Great Britain should participate in a war. 
The use that would be made of the naval or military forces if the 
Government or Parliament decided to take part in a war is, for obvious 
reasons, not a matter about which public statements can be made 
beforehand.” 

(k) 

June ii, 1914 

Mr. King asked whether any naval agreement had been recently 
entered into between Russia and Great Britain, and whether any 
negotiations with a view to a naval agreement have recently taken 
place, or are now pending, between Russia and Great Britain. 

Sir Edward Grey : "The Hon. Member for North Somerset asked a 
similar question last year with regard to military forces. The Prime 
Minister then replied* that if war arose between European Powers, 
there were no unpublished agreements which would restrict or hamper 
the freedom of the Government or Parliament to decide whether or 
not Great Britain should participate in a war. That answer covers 
both the questions on the paper. It remains as true to-day as it was a 
year ago. No negotiation? have since been concluded with any Power 
that would make the statement less true. No such negotiations are in 
progress, and none are likely to be entered upon so far as I can judge. 
But if any agreement were to be concluded that made it necessary to 
withdraw or modify the Prime Minister's statement of last year, which 
I have quoted, it ought in my opinion to be, and I suppose would be, 
laid before Parliament.” 
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Speech of M. Viviani in the French Chamber. 

(“ he Temps,” August 3rd.) 1 

Gentlemen, —The German Ambassador has left Parts 
after informing us of the state of war. The Government 
gives to Parliament a true account of the events which in 
the last ten days have caused the European war, and has 
obliged France, peaceful and strong, lo Idefend* her frontiers 
against aggression. This aggression, which nothing ex¬ 
cuses, took place before any declaration of war, and is 
notified to us as the last act of a plan which I set forth 
before our people and before the opinion of the whole 
civilized world. 

After the abominable crime which cost the Archduke of 
Austria and his wife their lives, difficulties were raised 
between the Cabinets at.Vienna and Belgrade. Most of thfe 
Powers were only officially informed up to Friday, July 24th, 
the date on which the Ambassador of Austria issued his 
circular which has been communicated to the Press. This 
circular had for its object the explanation and justification 
of the ultimatum addressed to the Servian Government by 
the Austrian Minister in Belgrade. The ultimatum, while 
affirming the complicity of a number of subjects and 
societies of Servia in the Serajevo crime, insinuated that the 
Servian authorities themselves had been no strangers to the 
plot. It demanded an answer by 6 o'clock in the evening. 
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The satisfaction demanded aimed an undoubted blow at 
Servian sovereignty. In spite of its uncompromising char¬ 
acter, Servia on the 25th of July declared that she would 
submit to nearly all the demands. To this submission, which 
meant a success for Austria and a guarantee of European 
peace, the Councils of France, Russia, and Great Britain 
from the very first were parties. Thus the Councils of the 
Chancelleries of the Triple Entente showed as much wisdom 
on their part as the demands of Austria showed intrigue* 
Albeit, the Austrian Government during the previous three 
weeks had given on many occasions the assurance that their 
demands would be extremely moderate. The Cabinets of 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and London, however, learnt that 
the Austrian Minister at Belgrade, after an examination, 
declared that the Servian answer was unacceptable and had 
broken off relations. Thus astonishment was aggravated by 
the fact that since JFriday the 25th the German Ambassador 
wrote to the French Foreign Minister a verbal note, stating 
that the Austro-Servian dispute ought to be made localized 
without the intervention of a third Power, in default of 
which the consequences would be incalculable. A similar 
demarche was made on the 26th at London and St. 
Petersburg. Is it necessary, gentlemen, to detail to you the 
menacing language used by the German Ambassador in 
Paris, contrasted with the conciliatory sentiments of which 
the Powers of the Triple Entente showed proof by the 
counsels of submission which they gave to Servia ? 
Nevertheless, without considering the abnormal character of 
the German demarche, we have, in company with our allies 
and friends, immediately engaged* in conciliatory action, 
and have invited Germany to be associated with it. We 
have had from the first to realize with regret that our efforts 
found no corresponding echo in Berlin. Not only has 
Germany not been disposed to give conciliatory advice to 
Austria, but from that moment, and still more in the follow¬ 
ing days, she interposed between the Cabinet of Vienna and 
the proposals which emanated from the other Powers. On 
July 28th Austria declared war on Servia. This declara¬ 
tion, aggravating the state of affairs created by the rupture 
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of diplomatic relations, made one believe that there a 
desire to precipitate war and a systematic programme for 
the subjugation of Servia. It contained a challenge hot 
only to the independence of a valiant people, but also to 
the equilibrium of the Balkans inscribed in the Treaty of 
Bucharest, and consecrated by the moral adhesion of all the 
Great Powers. So at the suggestion of the British Govern¬ 
ment, always attached in the firmest manner to the interests 
of European peace, negotiations followed, or more exactly, 
the Powers of the Triple Entente tried to pursue them. 
From this common desire came the proposal for mediation 
a quatre between England, France, Germany, and Italy, 
designed, while assuring to Austria all legitimate satisfac¬ 
tion, to save a conflict. On the 29th the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, after persistent defeat of these attempts, and in the 
presence of the declaration of war and the mobilization of 
Austria, and fearing the destruction of Servian military 
power, decided as a precautionary measure to mobilize the 
troops of four military areas, that is, of the units along the 
Austrian frontier. In so doing they took good care to 
inform the German Government that tjiis measure was not 
offensive in nature to Austria and* in no way directed 
against Germany. In a conversation with the Russian 
Ambassador at Berlin, the German Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs made no difficulty about understanding this 
point. On the other hand, all that Great Britain, with the 
addition of France and Russia, did to establish contact 
between Austria and Servia under the moral patronage 
of Europe met with a negative response at Berlin, of which 
the diplomatic documents furnish ample proof. This was 
the unfortunate situation which rendered probable the 
existence at Berlin of certain arriere-pensees. Some hours 
after, these beliefs and suspicions were transformed into 
certain facts. 

In fact, the negative action of Germany gave place some 
thirty-six hours later to alarming action. On the 3 IS ^» 
Germany, in proclaiming martial law, cut the communica¬ 
tions between herself and the rest of Europe, and gave full 
liberty of action against France in the absolute secrecy of 
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military preparations which nothing that you have seen 
hitherto would justify. Already for several days; and under 
conditions difficult to explain, Germany had prepared the 
passage of her army from a peace to a war footing. Since 
July 25th, that is before the expiration of the time limit to 
Servia, she had strengthened the garrisons in Alsace-Lorraine. 
The same day she had put on a war footing the forts near 
the frontier. On the 26th she put the railways in prepara¬ 
tion for concentration. On the 27th she made requisitions 
and put the covering troops in position. On the 28th the 
calling-up of reservists commenced. Did not all these 
measures on the part of Germany leave no doubt as to her 
intentions ? Such was the situation when on July 31st, 
evening, the German Government, which since the 24th 
had not taken part in any acts with the assistance of the 
conciliatory efforts of the Triple Entente, addressed to the 
Russian Government an ultimatum. It pretended that 
tlie Russian Government had ordered a general mobilization 
of its army, and it demanded demobilization within twelve 
hours. This demand was all the more wounding in form, 
since a few hours before the Emperor Nicholas, in a spirit 
of confidence,*had aste$ the German Emperor for mediation, 
so pronounced at a time when at the demand of England, 
and with the knowledge of Germany, the Russian Govern¬ 
ment accepted a formula for a peaceful settlement of the 
Austro-Servian dispute with simultaneous arrest of military 
preparations. On the same day this unfriendly demarche 
in regard to Russia was doubled by acts hostile to France ; 
e.g. a break-off of communication by road, railway, 
telegraph, and telephone, the seizure Of French locomotives 
on their arrival at the frontier, the placing of explosives on 
the railway, which had been cut, and the concentration of 
troops on this frontier. From that moment it was no 
longer possible for us to believe in the sincerity of the 
pacific declarations which the representatives of Germany 
continued to send us. We knew that at the announcement 
°i a state of martial law Germany was mobilizing [against 
ns, We knew that six classes of reservists had been called 
np and that the transports of the army corps were stationed 
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Statement by Mr. Asquith m the House of Commons . 

{Hansard, Vol. 65, p. 1781.) 

• ■ ' . • * 

The Prime Minister : We have just heard (not from St. Petersburg/ 
but from Germany) that Russia has proclaimed a general mobilization 
of her army and fleet and that in consequence of this, martial law 
was to be proclaimed for Germany. We understand this to mean 
that mobilization wilt follow in Germany if the Russian mobilization is 
general and is proceeded with. In the circumstances, I should prefer 
not to answer any questions till Monday next. 

% August 3 ^ 

Speeches of the party leaders after Sir Edward Grey. 

{Hansard, Vol. 65, No. 112.) 

Mr. Bonar Law : The right hon. gentleman has made an appeal for 
support, and it is necessary I should say a word or two. They shall be 
very few. I wijh to say, in the first place, that I do not believe there 
is£ single member of this House who doubts that, not only the right 
hon. gentleman himself, tyit the Government which he represents, have 
done everything in their power up to the last moment to preserve 
peace, and I think we may be sure that, if any other course is taken, it 
is because it is forced upon them, and that they have absolutely no 
alternative. One thing only, further, I would like to say. The right 
hon. gentleman Spoke* of the bright spot in the picture which only 
a day or two ago was a black spot on the political horizon. Every¬ 
thing he has said I am sure is true. I should like to say, further, 
that if the contingencies which he has not put into words, 
but which are in all our minds as possible, arise, then we have 
already had indications that there is another bright spot, and that 
every one of His Majesty’s Dominions beyond the Seas will be behind 
us in whatever action it is necessary to take. This only I shall add: 
the Government already know, but I give them now the assurance on 
behalf of the party of which I am Leader in this House, that in what¬ 
ever steps they think it necessary to take for* the honour and security 
of this country, they can rely on the unhesitating support of the 

Opposition. 

Mr. John Redmond : I^iope the House will not consider it improper 
on my part, in the grave circumstances* in which we are assembled, if 
I intervene for a very few moments. I was moved a great deal by that 
sentence in the speech of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
which he said that the one bright spot in the situation was the changed 
eeUng in Ireland. In past times when this Empire had been engaged 
jn these terrible enterprises, it is true—it would be the utmost affecta- 
on and folly on my part to deny it—-the sympathy of the Nationalists 

Ireland, for reasons to be found deep down in the centuries of history, 

22 
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has been estranged from this country. Allow me to say that what 
has occurred in recent years has altered the situation completely, j 
must not touch, and I may be trusted not to touch, on any controversial 
topic. But this 1 may be allowed to Say, that a wider knowledge of the 
real facts of Irish history has, I think, altered the views of the demo¬ 
cracy of this country towards the Irish question, and to-day I honestly 
believe that the democracy of Ireland will turn with the utmost anxiety 
and sympathy to this country in every trial and every danger that may 
overtake it. There is a possibility, at any rate, of history repea ting 
itself. The House will remember that in 1778, at the end of the 
disastrous American War, when it might, I think, truly be said that 
the military power of this country was almost at its lowest ebb, and 
when the shores of Ireland were threatened with foreigp invasion, a 
body of 100,000 ltish Volunteers sprang into existence for the purpose 
of defending her shores. At first no Catholic—ah, how sad tlie reading 
of the history of those days is !—was allowed to be enrolled in that 
body of Volunteers, and yet, from the very first day the Catholics of the 
South and West subscribed money and sent it towards the arming of 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen. Ideas widened a& time went on, 
and finally the Catholics in the South were armed aad enrolled as 
brothers in arms with their fellow-countrymen of a different creed in 
the North. May history repeat itself! To-«5ay there are in Ireland 
two large bodies of Volunteers. One of them sprang into existence in 
the North. Another has sprung into existence in the South. I say to 
the Government that they may to-morrow withdraw every one of their 
troops from Ireland. I say that the coast of ^Irel^nd will be defended 
from foreign invasion by her armed sons, and, for this purpose armed 
Nationalist Catholics in the South will be only too glad to join arms 
with the armed Protestant Ulstermen in the North. Is it too much to 
hope that out of this situation there may spring a result which will be 
good not merely for the Empire, but good for the future welfare and 
integrity of the Irish nation ? I ought to apologize for having in¬ 
tervened, but while Irishmen generally are in favour of peace, and 
would desire to save the democracy of this country from all the horrors 
of war, while we would make every possible sacrifice for that purpose, 
still if the dire necessity is forced upon this country we offer to the 
Government of the day thaf they may take their troops away, and that 
if it is allowed to us, in comradeship with our brethren in the Nojth, 
we will ourselves defend the coasts of our country. 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald: I should, had circumstances permitted, 
have preferred to remain silent ‘this afternoon. But circumstances do 
not permit of that. I shall model what I have to say on the two 
speeches we have listened to, and I shall be brief. The right hon. 
gentleman, to a House which in a great majority is with him, has 
delivered a speech the echoes of which will go down in history, 'Tj 1 ® 
speech has been impressive, but however much we may resis 
the conclusion to which he has come, we-have not been aW® 
to resist the moving character of his appeal. I think he 
wrong. I think the Government which he represents and »° 
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which he speaks is wrong. I think the verdict of history will be that 
they are wrong. We shall see. The effect of the right hon. gentle* 
man's speech in this House is not to be its final effect. There may be 
opportunities, or there may not be opportunities, for us to go into 
details, but I want to say to this House, and to say it without equivoca¬ 
tion, if the right hon. gentleman had come here to-day and told us that 
our country is in danger, I do not care what party he appealed to, or 
to what class he appealed, we would be with him and behind him. If 
this is so, we will vote him what money he wants. Yes, and we will 
go farthen We will offer him ourselves if the country is in danger. 
But he has not persuaded me that it is. He has not persuaded my 
hon. friends who co-operate with me that it is, and I am perfectly 
certain, whdn his speech gets into cold print to-rag}?row, he will not 
persuader large section of the country. If the nation’s honour were 
in danger we would be with him. There has been no crime com¬ 
mitted by statesmen of this character without those statesmen appeal¬ 
ing to their nation’s honour. We fought the Crimean War because 
of our honour.. We'rushed to South Africa because of our honour. 
The right horn gentleman is appealing to us to-day because of our 
honour. There is a third point. If the right hon. gentleman could 
come to us and tell u § tl^at a small European nationality like Belgium 
is in danger, and could assure us he is going to confine the conflict 
to that question, then we would support him. What is the use of 
talking about coming to the aid of Belgium, when, as a matter of fact, 
you are engaging in a whole European war which is not going to 
leave the map. of Eurftpe in the position it is in now ? The right hon. 
gentleman said nothing about Russia. We want to know about that. 
We want to try to find out what is going to happen, when it is 
all over, to the power of Russia in Europe, and we are not going to go 
blindly into this conflict without having some sort of a rough idea 
as to what is going to happen. Finally, so far as France is concerned, 
we say solemnly and definitely that no such friendship as the right 
hon. gentleman describes between one nation and another could ever 
justify one of those nations entering into war on behalf of the other. 
If France is really in danger, if, as the result of this, we are going 
£o have the power, civilization, and genius of France removed from 
European history, then let him say so. But it is an absolutely 
impossible conception which we are talking about to endeavour to 
justify that which the right hon. gentleman has foreshadowed. I not 
only know but I feel that the feeling, of the House is against us. I 
have been through this before, and 1906 came as part recompense. It 
will come again. We are going to go through it all. We will go 
through it all. So far as we are concerned, whatever may happen, 
whatever may be said about us, whatever attacks may be made 
upon us, we will take the action that we will take of saying that this 
country ought to have remained neutral, because in the deepest parts 
of our hearts we believe that that was right and that that alone was 
consistent with the honour of the country and the traditions of the 
P^y tjiat is now in office. 




MANIFESTOES 

(a) 

August 4 

Message of the President of the Republic addressed to the 

Chambers . 

(Read to the Chamber and the Senate on August 4 tk.) 

Gentlemen, —France has just been the object of # a brutal and 
premeditated aggression, which is an insolent defiance of the law qf 
nations. Before a declaration of war had yqt been addressed to us, 
even before the Ambassador of Germany had handed in his passports, 
our territory had been violated. The German Empire has only this 
evening given the real name to a state of fact which it had already 
created. For more than forty years the French, in their sincere love 
of peace, had repressed in their breasts their 'desirb for legitimate 
reparation. They had given to the world the example of a great 
nation which, definitely rehabilitated from its defeat by goodwill, 
patience, and industry, has used its renewed and rejuvenated energy 
only in the interests of progress and for the good of humanity* When 
the Austrian ultimatum opened a crisis which threatened the whole of 
Europe, France decided to follow and to recommend to all a policy of 
prudence, of wisdom, and of moderation. No one can impute to her 
any act, any gesture, any word which was not pacific and conciliatory. 
At the moment of the first encounters she has the right solemnly t<^ 
make this claim for herself—that she made up to the last moment the 
strongest efforts to avert the war which has just broken out and of 
which the German Empire will have to take the crushing responsibility 
throughout history. 

On the morrow of the day j,n which our*allies and ourselves ex¬ 
pressed publicly the hope of seeing the negotiations begun under the 
auspices of the Cabinet of London peacefully carried oft, Germany 
suddenly declared war upon Russia. She has invaded the territory of 
Luxemburg, she has outrageously insulted the noble Belgian nation, our 
neighbour and our friend, and she has endeavoured treacherously to 
surprise us in the midst of diplomatic conversations. But France was 
watching, as alert as pacific. She was prepared, and our enemies will 
meet on their path our brave covering troops who are at their posts, 
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and under whose shelter the mobilization of all our national forces will 
be methodically completed. Our fine and brave army, which France 
to-day accompanies with motherly thought, has arisen eager to defend 
the honour of the flag and the soil of the country. 

The President of the Republic, who voices the unanimity of the 
country, expresses to our troops who will fight by land and sea the 
admiration and confidence of all Frenchmen. Closely united in one 
feeling the nation will maintain the sang froid of the possession of which 
she has given daily proof since the beginning of the crisis. France will, 
as ever, combine the most generous impulses and the most enthusiastic 
spirit with that self-command which betokens lasting energy and the 
best guarantee of victory. In the war upon which she is entering 
France wil^ have on her side that right which no peoples, any more 
than individuals, may despise with impunity—the eternal moral power. 
She will be heroically defended by all her sons, whose sacred union in 
face of the enemy nothing can destroy, and who to-day are fraternally 
bound together by the same indignation against the aggressor, and by 
the same patriotic faith. She is faithfully supported by Russia, her 
ally, she is upheld by the loyal friendship of England, and already from 
all parts of th£ civilized world come to her sympathy and good wishes, 
for she represents once more to-day before the world. Liberty, Justice, 
and Reason. Haul les fours, et vive la France III 


(b) 

August 2 

Manifesto of the Tsar . 

By the Grace of God, we, Nicholas II, Emperor and Autocrat of All 
the Russias, King of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, etc., etc., to all 
our faithful subjects make known that Russia, related by faith and 
blood to the Slav peoples and faithful to her historical traditions, has 
never regarded their fates with indifference. The fraternal sentiments 
„of the Russian people for the Slavs has been awakened with perfect 
unanimity and extraordinary force these last few days, when Austria- 
Hungary knowingly addressed to Servia claims inacceptable for an 
independent State. 

Having paid no attention to the pacific and conciliatory reply of the 
Servian Government, and haying rejected the benevolent intervention 
of Russia, Austria made haste to proceed to an armed attack and began 
to bombard Belgrade, v an open place. Forced by the situation thus 
created to take the necessary measures of precaution, we ordered the 
army and navy to be put on a war footing, while using every endeavour 
to obtain a peaceful solution of the pourparlers begun, for the blood 
and property of our subjects are dear to us. 

Amid friendly relations with Germany and her ally Austria, contrary 
to our hopes in our good neighbourly relations of long date and 
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disregarding our assurances that the measures taken were in pursuance 
of no object hostile to her, Germany began to demand their immediate 
cessation. Having been rebuffed in this demand, she suddenly declared 
war on Russia. To-day it is not only the protection of the country 
related to us and unjustly attacked that must be carried out, but we 
must also safeguard the honour, dignity, and integrity of Russia and 
her position among the Great Powers. 

We believe unshakably that all our faithful subjects will rise with 
unanimity and devotion for the defence of Russian soil, that internal 
discord will be forgotten in this threatening hour, that the unity of the 
Tsar with his people will become still more close, and that Russia, 
rising like one man, will repulse the insolent attack of the enemy with 
profound faith in the justice of our work and with hun^ble hope in 
omnipotent Providence. In prayer we call God’s blessing ^on Holy 
Russia and her valiant troops. 

(Signed) Nicholas. 

( 0 ) 

August 3 

* . 

Announcement of Declaration of War by c Germany against 

France. * 

Berlin, August 3, 7,42 p.m. 

Up till now German troops, according to the order issued to them, 
have not crossed the French frontier. Op the other hand, since 
yesterday French troops, without a declaration of War, have been 
attacking our frontier posts. They have, although a few days ago the 
French Government had agreed to keep within an unoccupied zone of 
10 kilometres, crossed the German frontier at different points. Since 
last night French companies have occupied German villages. Aviators 
throwing bombs have come since yesterday to Baden and Bavaria, and 
under an infringement of Belgian neutrality over Belgian territory into 
the Rhine Province, and have tried to destroy our railways. With this 
France has opened the attack upon us and has brought about a state of 
war. The safety of the Empire compels us to resist. His Majesty has # 
given the necessary orders. «The German Ambassador in Paris has been 
ordered to demand his passports. 

(d) 

August 6 

Manifesto of the German Emperor to ike German 

Army and Navy. 

After forty-three years of peace, I call upon all Germans capable of 
bearing arms. We have to defend our most sacred possessions—the 
Fatherland and the home—against the reckless assault of enemies on 
all sides of us. That means hard fighting. Great sacrifices await us. 



manifestoes 

am confident that the ancient and warlike spirit still lives in the Om,,. 
peoP^hat powerful wa^e spirit ^hichattack, the ™»y 
itfiada^M^at ait^nadiMiMi already™ the 
been the dread and terror of our enemies. «p««tias 

1 have confidence in yon. German soldiers, in each and all of you 
The ardent smd md^stoble w.U for victory is Hving In each andafiof 
you, and I know that if it is needed each and all of you will die lie. 

a hero. Remember-our great and glorious past. You are Germans 
God help US I uwn5. 


(Signed) William. 



PRESS CORRESPONDENCE 
(i) 

Austrian Complicity in the Serajevo Murder 

Le Temps leading article for July 24th says 9 

The Austro*Hungarian authorities are not the people to lay suspicion 
on the Servian authorities. Who singled out Cabrinovich, one of the 
authors of the Servian assassination, as a dangerous man ? It was the 
Servian Government. Who called for the expulsion of this dangerous 
Austrian subject? It was the Servian Government. Who opposed 
this precautionary measure ? It was the Austro-Hungarian Consul at 
Belgrade. And whose opinion did he invoke ? The Austrian authority 
at Serajevo, who are the guarantors of the mSn who some days after 
threw the bomb at the Archduke. If justice does not condemn Austrian 
pretensions, this suffices to discredit them, and to put the question 
whether the crime of June 28th is not after all a tragic pretext for a 
political move. Russia has shown the utmost forbearance since 1908. 
The Triple Entente has constantly sacrificed its more important 
interests to the peace of Europe. Has Austria been counting upon 
certain circumstances which are favourable to her, such, as the 
assembling of the Italian Reservists, the death of M. Hartvig, the 
absence of his French colleague at Belgrade, Greco-Turkish difficul¬ 
ties, the troubles in Ulster, the absence Of M. Poincare and M, Yiviahi? 
It is possible. But that is all the more reason why the Powers of the 
Triple Entente should prove by their decisions that these contingencies 
will not affect their energies. # 

CU) Times. 

Attitude of Germany on the Austrian Note 

Berlin, Jfuly 24#* 

The severity of the Austro-Hungarian Note to Servia has caused 
surprise here, but Austria-Hungary has the full support of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the greater part of public opinion, because she cannot now 
go back. Until yesterday I understand that the German Government 
was not aware of Ike details or of the tone of the Note* although it had 
received confidential information as to its “scope” At an earlier ste# 
Austria-Hungary secured from Germany a general promise that she 
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would receive her support* The extent of the demands to be made to 
Servia was, however, left entirely to the discretion of Vienna, and advice 
was neither asked for nor offered officially. The German Government 
is fully aware of the delicacy of her relations with her ally, and would 
do nothing to limit her freedom. Far less has she encouraged Austria- 
Hungary to go to extreme lengths. The Note has therefore caused surprise, 
and the Chauvinists, of all people, are indignant that Berlin was not asked 
for advice and was not*given full details of the Austrian demands. 

At the same time it may safely be said that European complications 
are at present not thought probable. This seems to be the opinion of 
the Foreign Office, and it is the opinion of most newspapers. The 
Foreign Office bases its view upon the belief that Servia is morally 
isolated, and that although the Austrian demands are hard, the evidence 
of Servian^complicity in the Serajevo crime is convincing. 


(iii) Daily Telegraph. 

Germany on the Austrian Note 

Berlin, Sunday night, July 26th. 

*It has been suggested that Germany is in part responsible for the 
contents and tone of the Austrian Note. She has even been accused 
of occasioning or at least inspiring that document. This imputation 
she absolutely repudiates. The actual degree of her complicity in the 
Austrian action was stated to me this morning by an authoritative 
official to be as •follows:— 

The result of the inve*stigation of the Serajevo murders was com* 
municated to the German Government by her ally. All the depo¬ 
sitions and other material pointing to the guilt of official persons in 
Servia were submitted for examination. It was represented that the 
evidence clearly proved the existence of a state of things in Servia 
which Austria could not continue to tolerate without forfeiting, not 
merely her dignity and self-respect, but her national security as well. 
Austria announced that she had determined to exact drastic reparation 
fpr the wrong which she conceived had been done her, and to adopt 
such measures as should effectively prevent the Pan-Serb movement 
from again becoming a danger to her. 

She asked whether she could depend upon the support of her ally in 
taking these steps, and the German Government, having weighed the 
proofs submitted in substantiation of the Austrian indictment, and satis¬ 
fied itself of their validity, replied in the affirmative. That, so it is stated, 
is the full extent of Germany’s complicity in the Austrian Note. From 
the time of the handing in of her answer she had no further cognizance 
of the matter till the document came to the knowledge of all the Govern- 
Jhents of Europe. Reports to the contrary having become current both 
m this country and abroad, she has circularized her diplomatic represen- 

tives, instructing them to deny these rumours to the Governments to 
which they are accredited. They are to state that Germany had no earlier 
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information as to the terms of the itfote and no more influence upon jfc 
formulation than any other country. At thesame time, they arc to point 
out that, Austria having decided on her own initiative what her count 
was to be, Germany could not, consistently with her general treaty oblige, 
tions and her specific promise of support, do or say anything^/calculaUd to 
embarrass her ally or detract from the effectiveness of the latter's action. 
Such, in brief, is the account given by authoritative lips of Germany’s 
share in bringing about the present crisis. 

Civ) 

Alleged German Threat to France 

{Reuter,) 

Berlin, Sunday, $uly 26 th. 

In regard to reports published by the Paris newspapers regarding 
the conversation which took place between the German Ambassador 
and the French Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, ib is semi-officially 
declared that the German Government has not used language in Paris 
different from that employed towards other Cabinets, especially thgse 
of St. Petersburg and London. The German c G6vernment has in every 
case made it known that it regards the conflict between Austria- 
Hungary and Servia as the concern of those two States alone, and that 
It must, therefore, be localized. The endeavours of Germany are 
directed towards inducing other Powers to accept this standpoint, so 
that the peace of Europe may be preserved. 


(v) Daily Telegraph. 

Germany as Instigator 

St. Petersburg, July 26th. 

The idea is strong here that Russia is being aimed at through Servia, 
and that the labour troubles here are not only regarded as indicating 
a favourable moment for attack, but that these troubles have beqn 
actually fomented by Gefman emissaries for the express purpose of 
creating the necessary conjuncture in connection with the paralysed 
condition of England under the influence of the crisis in Ireland. 

(vi) kkeiniseh- WestpkalisckeZeitung. 

Germany on the Austrian Note 

Berlin, July oblh. 

Austria would be right in acting thus if she had given proofs of the 
justice of her accusations. Up to now nothing has been proved. « 
impartial tribunal has established that the Servians have prepared 
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Belgrade the murder of the Archduke or that any Servian agent has 
stolen bombs or revolvers to arm the assassins. 

The Pan-Servian propaganda in Bosnia has no need of being 
favoured by Belgrade; it has been kept up and fed by the Hapsbnrg 
dynasty. . 

It is really ridiculous for the people of Vienna and Budapest to 
imagine that Europe and our whole planet have given them the sacred 
mandate to avenge the dead Archduke. 

Unluckily, it would be the German army that would be charged with 
this task. It is scandalous that our Government should not have 
demanded to be minutely informed of the details of the Austrian 
demarche before it was made. 

We ought to declare to-day that we are not obliged to aid Austria in 
its policy of ^conquests. We have nothing to gain*m a war against 
Russia. 

(vii) Die Post . 

Germany on the Austrian Note 

Berlin, July 25 Ih . 

Every seutence is a T>low of the fist in the face of the Servian 
Government. We fully understand and appreciate the deep indigna¬ 
tion and the incurable pain which dictated these sentences. We are 
also completely convinced of the bona fides of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government that the*mur 3 er of Serajevo is to be traced to the Servian 
intrigues. But we must Mill ask ourselves once more : on what does 
the Austro-Hungarian Government really base these serious accusations? 
Even if the assertion that a Servian major was concerned in the plot 
and that also Servian frontier officials had been bribed and were 
concerned in this terrible action, it is nevertheless going very far to 
accuse a whole people or the Government as the representative of the 
people of the murder. For that is done quite clearly and unmistakably 
in the Note. We are glad that the Austro-Hungarian Government at 
the moment when it handed the Note in at Belgrade has made it known 
to the whole world. By this act it has gpt rid of much foolish and 
useless conjecture. But why has it kept back the proofs that it must 
ha/e in its hands ? Why does it not come out before the whole world 
with the clear, unmistakable evidence that its accusations can be 
upheld, that they are in«no way influenced by excitement and by the 
need for revenge, but that they are staked, unmistakable facts which 
prove the greater Servian plot against the Monarchy ? The short 
statement which it makes is doubtless very compromising for Servia, 
but one must also hear the Servian Government in this affair. . . . 
Servia cannot agree to everything, if it is not to make itself despicable 
before the whole of Europe. Austria, on the other hand, is clever and 
experienced enough to know that it is asking the impossible from 
Servia. Why is it> then, forcing the situation to a crisis? 
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4*mest 

Germany and the Austrian Note ■ 

(Berlin Correspondent.) 

- fdh yjth. 

The situation is regarded here to-day with really remarkable 
optimism. It is believed that the peril of great international complies, 
tions is about to disappear, and it is even believed that notwithstanding 
the Austro-Hungarian mobilization and other preparations, an armed 
conflict with Servia is not absolutely inevitable. As regards the 
Austro-Scrvian issue the situation is extraordinary. It was given out 
that the Servian reply was unsatisfactory, and that is all. * 

Until this morning, nobody in Berlin knew what the reply was, and 
it has not yet Seen published here. Even the German Foreign 
Secretary, and more extraordinary still, even the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassadors here were unaware of the contents until the Servian 
Charge d'Affaires, whose telegram had taken more than twenty-four 
hours to transmit, communicated it to the Foreign Office to-day. 
Notwithstanding the contemptuous comment issued to-day by the 
Austrian semi-official telegraph agency,iit will ultimately have to be ad¬ 
mitted that the reply is extremely conciliatory. The German authorities 
who have been examining the reply to-day n\ay well have considered 
whether, if Vienna insisted upon maintaining her present course, 
it would be possible for Germany to maintain her attitude that she 
supports Austria-Hungary through thick and thin, although refusing 
to interfere with, or in any way to prejudice, the ectiosts which her ally 
sees fit to take. If there is still hope as regards the Austro-Servian 
issue, there is confidence about the European issue. There is reason 
to suppose that the British Government has, with the necessary tact, 
made it plain enough that there can be no European war with 
England left out. There is also reason to suppose that Germany has, with 
the necessary tact, made it plain enough that Germany would give at least 
as good advice in Vienna as France might give in St. Petersburg. Germany 
is certainly and no doubt sincerely working for peace. The only remark 
that one need make about the prevailing optimism is that the pen¬ 
dulum has swung back so, fast and so far that it is not unlikely if 
swing forward again before the crisis reaches the solution for which 
everybody hopes. 4 


(ix) Daily News. 

Four Power Mediation 

St. Petersburg, Monday, July 27th. 

The breathing-space secured by the friends of peach, headed by 
England and Germany, has perceptibly relieved the situation. It 1S 
Understood that these Powers, co-operating with Russia, will draw up 
a formula to safeguard the sovereign rights of Servia on condition tba 
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she insists on a thorough cleansing of all quarters associated with the 
Sarajevo assassination, Which, it is understood, the Tsar again described 
as an abominable crime. *' 


(X) 


Manchester Guardian . 
Germany and the Austrian Note 


Berlin, Monday, July 2jih. 

Despite innumerable rumours and an absence of authentic news, 
Berlin shows a decided tendency this evening to see the crisis in a 
calmer light. As before, all is felt to rest with Russia, but it is hoped 
that the moderating influence of both England and France will prevent 
intervention. 

Special satisfaction is shown at the understanding between Berlin 
and Paris, and over the good offices which England and Italy are said 
to be exercising in Vienna and Belgrade. The combined action of 
these two Entehte and Alliance Powers is thought to be the most 
likely means of Securing Austrian moderation and Servian submission. 

^Clearly, Germany \yas unaware of the text of thp Austrian Note 
before it was presented.* I am assured on reliable authority that the 
Government disapproves the excessive sharpness of the tone employed. 
Openly, Germany must support Austria, but, according to my further 
information, the Government is not only striving to localize the conflict, 
but is also urging Austria to display the greatest possible moderation. 


(xi) Daily Chronicle . 

Germany and the Austrian Note 

Berlin, July z’jth. 

There is no doubt that the German Government ardently wishes that 
the conflict may be localized, but, on the other hand, it has stated with 
unmistakable distinctness that, if Russia comes to the help of Servia in 
any material form, it will fulfil to the very utmost the duties devolving 
on it. 

Germany is .bound by the terms of her alliance with Austria to 
support the latter Power with the whole force at her disposal if Austria 
is attacked by Russia, anti she declare^ that help given by Russia to 
Servia in the present circumstances is an attack on Austria. 

Germany undoubtedly wants peace, but her view of the situation is 
that Austria cannot now withdraw a step before she has obtained full 
satisfaction from Servia. Any attempts towards securing peace that 
cave this point out of the question will be cordially supported by the 
German Empire. 

rhe general feeling in Berlin official circles is, however, optimistic 

rather than pessimistic. 
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(Xtt) ' / 

German Attitude to Four Power Proposal 


Berlin, July aStk. 

As you will already be aware, Germany has refused Sir Edward 
Grey's proposal of a Four Power Conference; England’s good inten¬ 
tions are recognized, but it is indicated that a “conference” i$ too 
formal a business for the present situation, and that it will be better to 
continue “ negotiations ” between Government and Government. The 
whole crux of the matter is whether Germany is privately exercising a 
sufficient influence in Vienna. 1 can give no adequate assurances on this 
point. Although the conversations held at the Foreign OfficePyesfterday and 
to-day are not in themselves satisfactory , it is reasonable'to hope that 
Germany is doing more than she can afford to admit. 


(xiii) 


4 

_ Times . 

v* 

Germany and the Austrian Note 

l 


Paris, July 28 /A. 

The declaration of war between Austria-Hungary and Servia does 
not necessarily or immediately involve a general European war. I 
have reason to believe that Germany has given* more proofs of her desire 
for peace than have yet become known to the French. 


(xiv) Daily Telegraph . 

Germany and the Triple Alliance 

Paris, July 28/A. 

» 

The one certain thing islhat, if Austria goes beyond a certain point 
in her attack upon Servia, Russia must and will intervene. That means 
an invasion of Galicia by Russia, with Roumania almost probably 
attacking next door. That means Germany compelled, not only by 
treaty but in self-defence, to tai^p up arms lot Austria. The first stroke 
in the defence of Austria by Germany must, of course, be an attack 
upon France. The German plan is a violent and sudden attack upon 
France, after which, it being assumed that the attack is overwhelm¬ 
ingly successful, Germany will just bo in time to turn round upon 
Russia, always slow in her mobilization. 

Finally, all this means the British fleet making a swift dash to 
annihilate the German. In short, the conflagration once lit, no one 
knows where it will stop. 
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(*▼) Times. 

* ' " Germany and the Austrian Note 

Berlin, July 29/A. 

The political atmosphere is very oppressive here to-day, and the 
prolonged anxiety and unrelieved uncertainty are telling on all but 
the strongest nerves. Judging by the tone in very well informed 
quarters this evening, there is little to show for the incessant diplo¬ 
matic conversations. The German official attitude is still that the 
Austro-Servian issue is past interference, that the Austro-Russian issue 
in so far as there is one, can best be settled by Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg, and that the progress of the Russian mobilization is a grave peril. 
Austria’s assurances to Russia that she has no territorial ambitions have 
their counterfort in Russia’s assurances that her military movements 
are not ofterfiive. 

Although , however , the German official attitude remains fairly tranquil 
as regards the Russian mobilisation, the development of military opinion 
which is now making itself felt may be difficult to control. 

/ have received the most explicit assurances of Germany's desire for 
peace, even in term* such as “ War would be terrible for us." Unfortunately, 
it Amnot at present be mid that Germany shows a disposition to take any 
more definite action herselffithan in counselling Vienna, as she has repeatedly 
done, to settle matters directly with St. Petersburg. 

There is no diminution of the stiffness of the German attitude with regard 
to Austria's “punishment” of Servia. Germany has not endorsed Sir 
Edward Grey's view tfcat the Servian reply to the Austrian Note should 
at least provide a basis foe a settlement, and Germany still appears to 
conceive that her hands are tied so far that no Servian concessions or 
submissions would find support here unless they had first been accepted 
by Vienna. 


(xvi) Westminster Gazette. 

Germany and the Austrian Note 

* • Berlin, July 29th. 

The belief expressed in some English newspapers that Germany 
and 'Austria planned the crisis with Servia in order to bring on a 
“preventive war” with the Dual Alliance is ridiculed. The crisis 
is directly traced to the Seiajevo assassinations, without which Austria 
would probably have nursed her other grievances with Servia for years. 

The statement made by me that Germany did see the ultimatum 
in advance is correct ; the belief that Germany denied this is due 
to loose reading of a very different German denial. The denial, as 
made to the Exchange Telegraph Agency, was that Germany was 
consulted in the drafting of the ultimatum. This is true and obvious. 
The Berliner TageblaU statement that “ Wilhelmstrasse ” saw the 
ultimatum only “ at the last minute ” is taken as correct. 
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(XVii) Daily Telegraph. 

Austria refuses Negotiations with Russia: 

St. Petersburg, Wednesday night, July aqth. 

We are given to understand on authority that Russia has done 
everything in her power to preserve peace, hut that the Austrian 
Government has refused to continue negotiations any longer on the 
subject direct with St. Petersburg, so that the only remaining hope 
now rests on the mediation of the four disinterested Powers. 

England and Germany are supposed to be still working in this 
direction, and attention is turned towards the news from Paris, accord¬ 
ing to which Austria pledges herself not to go beyond punishing Servia, 
and suggests an opportunity for the success of mediation aft&r the first 
bout of hostilities, if Russia will meanwhile refrain from interference. 

No explanation is yet forthcoming of the rupture of direct com. 
munication between Vienna and St. Petersburg. 


(xviii) Times' 

German and Austrian Attitude to Russia 

St.*Petersburg, July 39 th. 

t f." 

The prolonged conversations between M. l Sazonof and the Ambas¬ 
sadors of Austria-Hungary and Germany to-day remained friendly in 
tone, but void of any practical results. Count Szapary and Count 
Pourtales, the Austro-Hungarian and German Ambassadors, are alike 
permeated by a theory that the Austro-Servian conflict is no concern 
of Russia, a theory discredited by the consensus of opinion among the* 
other Powers and by the logic of facts. The persistent unanimity of 
the bland responses made by Austria-Hungary and Germany to Russia's 
despairing appeal for a hearing compels the unwilling conclusion that 
all this diplomatic effort ha^ been merely by-play to gain time. . 4 

(Six) . Times. 

Germany's Demand for Peace 

Berlin, July y>th. 

With the exception of the military journals, which are beginning to 
clamour for German measures, and of the Clerical Press, which is 
purely Austrian in tone, there is a fairly strong demand for real activity 
on behalf of peace. 
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(xx) : 

♦ German Socialists on Russia 

( Reuter .) 

Berlin, Thursday, July 30/A. 

In a leading article to-day the Socialist Vorw&rts says:— 

"We have at all times been undisguised opponents in principle of 
the Monarchy, and,we have frequently waged an embittered fight 
against the impetuous wearer of the Crown, yet we must unreservedly 
admit to-day, and not for the first time, that William the Second, 
especially in late years, has shown himself the firm friend of the peace 
of the peoples." 

(Central News.) 

gERLIN, July 21st. 

In thq gvent of the negotiations at present in progress between 
Germany and Russia falling through, it is expected that meetings of the 
Bundesrat (Federal Council) and the Reichstag will be called, as the 
Imperial Chancellor is anxious to acquaint the German and European 
public with the efforts made by Germany to prevent the outbreak of a 
world-war. 

m The tone of the Berlin Press is extremely grave, but composed, although 
the hope is expressedJ^hat war will at the last moment be averted. • 
The attitude of the Socialist organ Vorw&rts is well worthy of remark. 
It says that the fearful political crisis has become so acute that the next 
few hours can bring about war, Russia is to blame, and a general war 
will be provoked if Russia comes to Servia’s aid, as that will mean the 
participation f>f Germany. It is necessary to demand from Austria- 
Hungary a clear basis for negotiations, her attitude towards Servia, 
and especially guarantees for the maintenance of Servia's independence. 
Germany must raise a warning voice against her ally, but the warning 
is not only for Germany and Austria, but also and mainly for Russia, 
who, by mobilizing, has brought about a situation which may result in 
the most fearful national murder, but which also may mean the end of 
Tsardom. France must bring her whole influence to bear on Russia, in 
order that France shall not be drawn into the horrors of a European war. 


(xxi) 

Germany's Attitude to War 

Reuter’s Agency in London circulated on July 30th the following 
from a well-informed source :— 

Despite any idea to the contrary, Gefmany is doing her best to prevent a 
European outbreak. Her position must, however, be taken into account. 
She cannot, as is supposed in some quarters . bring pressure to bear upon 
her ally to stop all action, but she has been giving , and continues to give, 
good advice to Vienna. 

It would be useless to disguise the fact that the partial mobilization of 
Russia has made the situation as regards Germany, and particularly 

Austria, more difficult. 


23 
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Notwithstanding this, there is, in the German view, hope that a 
peaceful settlement can be reached if—simultaneously with the steps 
now being taken by Berlin—advice of moderation and calm is also 
tendered to Russia by France and Great Britain. 

Germany has no desire whatever that anything but a peaceful issue 
shall come about of the present situation, and she will join in any effort 
possible to bring about a solution satisfactory to all parties. 

(xxii) Westminster Gazette, 

Germany’s Attitude to War 

Berlin, July 3 1st. 

The Imperial Government and the Emperor do not want war, and 
here they are backed by the nation, which shows no signal chauvinist 
ardour. 

But two considerations will compel a speedy settlement. One is the 
tremendous military advantage reaped by Russia from her ambiguous 
policy. The other is financial and economic pressure, which threaten ruin 
to Europe, and worse ruin to Germany, whose business system is built on 
credit, and whose banks, as regards liquidity, are in a doubtful position 

C 

(xxiii) 

Russian Military Preparations and England’s 

Attitude • 

o c. 

{Reuter Foreign Special.) 

St. Petersburg, Wednesday, July 29/A. 

In Russian eyes the die is cast, and only a political miracle can 
avert war. 

A partial mobilisation has already been ordered, and there is every » 
indication that the whole of the vast military machinery will soon be 
set in motion. 

An Imperial manifesto is awaited to-night. 

Confident of Englands support, about which doubts have mostly disap 
peared, the Russian public is prepared to accept war. 

I 

Coiv) 

c 

British Action and Effect on Russian Opinion 

{Reuter.) 

St. Petersburg, July 30th. 

The sailing of the British fleet from Portland has created an immense 
impression , and, coupled with Japan’s pacific assurance, has more than 
confirmed Russids determination to stand to her guns. 
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(yxv) Times, 

Brutish Action and Effect on Russian Opinion 


St. Petersburg, August 2nd, 

Truth compels me to say that Russians, high and low, are waiting 
with the intensest anxiety to learn Great Britain's decision. The articles 
0 f the Times have dohe much to inspire hope, but if, contrary to reason¬ 
able expectation, the British Parliament insists on neutrality, there will 
be a terrible revulsion of feeling here. 


(xxvi) 

Russo-British Amity 

(Reuter.) 

St. Petersburg, August 3 rd. 

Crowds of thousands of people made demonstrations to-day before 
the British Embassy here. Sir George Buchanan, the Ambassador, 
appeared at the window and addressed the crowd. Amid frantic 
cheering he declared England's perfect sympathy with Russia. The 
Secretary of the Embassy, standing beside the Ambassador, then 
raised cheers for Russia. 
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